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TRAITS   OF   NATURE. 


CHAP.    I. 

NEGLECT. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  So- 
merville's  letter,  Adda  found  an  opportu- 
nity, at  a  party  which  her  aunt  gave  at 
home,  to  hold  a  short  undisturbed  confe- 
rence with  Talbot  Cleveland  upon  a  subject 
peculiarly  interesting  to  her.  She  seldom 
saw  him  except  during  dinner,  and,  since 
she  had  been  in  the  house,  had  never  met 
with  him  a  moment  by  himself. 

He  was  now,  she  had  been  told,  upon 
the  point  of  setting  out  with  a  friend,  on, 
an  excursion,  partly  of  pleasure  and  partly 
of  business,  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  season  was  aft  unusual  one  for  such  a 
journey ;  but  Talbot  -liad  many  motives  for 
wishing  to  try  the  effect  which  change  of 
scene  might  produce  upon  his  mind:  he 
was  not  happy  in  his  present  situation ;  and, 
.  IIL,  B 
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in  that  case,  even  the  most  rational  dispo- 
sitions, become  restless, and  desirous  of  no- 
velty. 

Adela  had  yet  received  from  her  mother 
not  a  single  line  in  answer  to  her  letter?, 
and  grew  hourly  more  alarmed  at  so  perse- 
vering a  silence.  Distrustful  of  the  machi- 
nations of  Mrs,  Cameron,  r  and  often  filled 
with  vague  apprehensions  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  whom  she, had  obtained  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  previous  to  her  departure 
from  Pine  Lodge,,  she  was  extremely  soli- 
citous to  prevail  upon  Talbot  to  make  some 
personal  enquiries  after  Lady  Rosalvan,  in 
his  way  either  to  or  from  the  Highlands. 
But  this  was  not  a  subject  which  she  could 
openly  discuss  before  any  third  person :  she 
felt  some  distress,  indeed,  in  mentioning  it 
to  Talbot  alone  ;  for  such  were  the  unfortu- 
nate consequences  of  Lady  Rosalvan's  errors, 
that  even  her  own  daughter,  though  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her,  was  averse  from 
bringing  forward  her  name  or  remembrance 
in  conversation,  and  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  to  hear  her  spoken  of  by  others. 

A  little  embarrassed  how  to  begin  the 
subject,  she  at  length  said  to  Talbot,  "  Your 
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sisters,  my  dear  cousin,  were  talking,  this 
morning,  of.  your  having  some  design  tor 
turn  traveller  soon.  Is  it  true  ?  And  have 
you  really  fixed  upon  Scotland  as  the  place 
yon  mean  to  visit?" 

Talbot  assured  her  that  she  had  been  cor* 
rectly  informed,  and  added,  that  he  expect- 
ed to  set  out  in  twcKor  three  days. 

"  So  soon :"  cried  Adela. 

"  Tell  me,"  resumed  he,  with  some  emo- 
tion, "what  makes  you  kind- enough  to 

«/ 

interest  yourself  at  all  about  the  matter?" 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  remember,"  an- 
swered she,  "  the  near  relationship  'I  bear 
to  a  recluse  in  Scotland,  whose  abode  lu 
the  very  track  you  purpose  to  pursue." 
"  Most  true!"  cried  Talbot,  recollecting 

7  O 

himself,  "  I  ought  to  have  applied  to  you 
for  jrour  commands  in  that  quarter,  without 
requiring  this  hint.  Have  you  any  letter, 
any  message,  any  packet  I  can  take  charge 
of?" 

"  You  would  oblige  me  beyond  ir  ^asure 

j 

by  being  the  bearer  to  her,  in  person,  of  a 
letter  which  I  promise  to  get  ready  for  you 
in  the  morning.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  wish 
you  to  bring  me  an  account  of  what  may 
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appear  to  you  the  actual  state  of  her  spirits ; 
I  am  anxious  to  know  who  are  her  most 
frequent  associates  ;  what  her  plans  are  for 
tlie  summer,  and  whether  she  means  en- 
tirely to  persevere  in  hefr  present  system  of 
seclusion.  But  'more  especially,  my  dear 
cousin,  find  out  for  me,  if  you  can,  the 
reasons  of  Jier  total  silence  since  I  left  her ; 
and  scruple  not  even  to  tell  her  how  very 
unhappy  it  has  made  me." 

"  I  will  most  faithfully  endeavour  to  fulfil 
all  these  instructions,"  cried  Talbot,  "  and 
am  delighted  to  he  employed  either  in  your 
own  service,  or  in  that  of  any  one  for  whom 
you  feel  an  interest.  But  where  shall  I  seek 
you  in  the  morning,  to  receive  from  you  the 
letter  of  which  I  am  to  take  custody  ?  I 
have  often  wondered  what  becomes  of  you 
regularly  from  breakfast  till  dinner?  Whi- 
ther is  it  that  you  vanish  ?  And  with  whom 
do  you  associate  ?  Sylphs  and  fairies :" 

c;  Christina  may  do  very  well  for  a  fairy," 
answered  Adela,  smiling,  "  but  what  think 
you  of  poor  Mademoiselle  Durocher  for  a 
sylph  r 

"  Do  you,  then,  sit  in  the  school-room  r" 

"  I  do;  and  there,  if  you  are  kind  enough 
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to  come  up  for  it  an  hour  or  two  before  din- 
ner, you  will  find  the  letter  I  am  so  de- 
sirous to  entrust  to  you/1 

Talbot  only  looked  his  acquiescence.,  see- 
ing his  mother  approaching  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards A  Jela  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
room, 

The  following  day,  at  the  houi*  when  he 
justly  concluded  the  school-room  would  be 
freest  from  masters,  Talbot,  with  an  ala- 
crity that  nad  seldom  marked  his  progress 
to  that  part  of  the  house,  ascended  to  the 
well  remembered  scene  of  his  infantine 
studies — his  first  initiation  into  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  Adela  had  apprized 
Mademoiselle  Duroeher  of  the  visitor  she 
expected,  and  waited  his  arrival  with  the 
letter  she  had  prepared  for  him  in  her  hand. 
The  first  sound  of  his  footsteps  in  the  pas- 
sage drew  her  to  the- door,  and,  on  per- 
ceiving him,  she  gaily  called  out— 

*'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  honourable  an 
observer  of  your  word !  Here  is  the  letter 
you  were  to  receive,  and  with  it  take  my 
sincerest  thanks  for  your  punctuality  to  our 
little  appointment.' 

Talbot  held  forth  his  hand  for  her  dis- 

B  3 
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patch,  but  still  looked  unwilling  to  depart, 
and  appeared  disappointed  at  not  being  in- 
vited to  enter. 

"  Yon  reward  your  messengers  so  shab- 
bily/' cried  he,  half  laughing,  '•"  and  keep 
them  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance,  that 
I  almost  feel  tempted  to  decline  ever  acting 
in  that  capacity  again!  Why  cannot  you 
ask  me  to  go  in  with  you  a  moment :" 

"  How  could  I  suspect  that  you  would 
even  wish  it?  But,  if  such  is  the  case,  pray 
proceed  ;  we  shall  all  be  very  proud  of  the 
honour  of  your  company." 

"  My  dear  brother/'  cried  Christina,,  run- 
ning eagerly  to  meet  kim,  "  who  would  ever 
have  thought  of  your  desiring  to  enter  this 
region  of  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and 
verbs  ?  Perhaps  you  are  come  to  assist  Ma- 
demoiselle Durocher  in  correcting  my  French 
exercise  ?  Here  it  is.  Or  would  you  prefer 
hearing  me  repeat  my  last  lesson  in  English 
chronology?  I  assure  you  it  is  mighty 
amusing,  and  all  in  verse:  it  begins — 

<  When  Julius  Caesar  first  to  Britain  carne> 
'  He  scarcely  introduced  the  Roman  name—' 

Then  there's  about  the  invasions  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans, 
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and  then,  from  all  these,  they  make  us  out 
such  a  mongrel  race,  that  I  have  lost  all 

-respect  for   my  ancestors,    and   look   upon 

them  as  mere  freebooters,  and  adventurers." 

"  It  must   be  acknowledged,"  said  Tal- 

•  bot,  "  that  the  study  of  English  history, 
tends  to  make  you  very  patriotic!  But 
spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  entertaining 
me  with  any  more  of  your  poetical  chrono- 
logy, and  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  room 
Miss  Cleveland  usually  establishes  herself, 

•and  how  she  contrives  to-  pursue  her  own 
occupations  without  being -continually  dis- 
turbed by  your  interruptions." 

"  Oh,  I  never  interrupt  her — at  least,  vo- 
luntarily. Mademoiselle  Durocher  will  as- 
sure you,  that  I  behave  quite  like  an  angel, 
and  am  all  mildness, application,  and  docility  ! 
It  is  really  a  pity  that  you  cannot  witness  the 
marvellous  concord  which  reigns  amongst 

o  o 

us.  Do  come  up  to-morrow  morning,  and 
assist  at  some  of  the  lessons!  It  will  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  what  a  little  pattern 
of  meekness  I  am  become." 

"  Above  all,"  cried  her  brother,  "  I  ad- 
mire the  perfect  modesty  with  which  yoa 
abstain  from  self-commendation !" 

B    4 
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"  Why,  if  I  puff  my  own  merits  a  little, 
I'll  tell  you  to  what  it  is  owing.  Whilst  I 
was  very  unruly,  and  very  perverse,  and 
plagued  all  my  governesses  out  of  their  lives, 
the  whole  house  knew  it,  and  talked  of  no- 
thing else.  You,  yourself,  Talbot,  used  to 
throw  out  hints  and  insinuations,  that  proved 
you  were  but  too  well  acquainted  with  many 
of  my  misdemeanors;  aiid  Papa,  laughingly 
called  me  his  little  Tartar.  But  now  that  I 
am  grown  quiet  and  obedient,,  nobody  takes 
the  least  notice  of  it ;  nay  goodness  is  over- 
looked, or  considered  as  a  thing  of  course, 
though  my  naughtiness  called  forth  hourly 
taunts  and  reproaches.  Is  this  quite  fair  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  perfectly  natural.  Whilst 
Carlo,  my  father's  spaniel,  snapt  and  snarled 
at  you  every  time  you  went  near  him,,  how 
indignant  you  were  at  what  you  termed  his 
excessive  ill  nature! — Now,  that  he  suffers 
you  to  play  with  him  as  roughly  as  you 
please,  and  manifests  towards  you  the  utmost 
attachment,  you  give  him  no  credit  for  the 
happy  change,  and  scarcely  ever  notice  it." 

'•  This  is  sorry  consolation,  my  dear  bro- 
ther. Poor  Carlo,  without  any  effort  of  his 
own,  is  grown  good  he  does  not  know  why, 
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and  merely   because  habit  has  familiarized 

«/ 

him  to  my  presence.  But  it  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  effect  any  thing  like  a 
reformation  ;  and  therefore  I  still  think,  that 
I  deserved  higher  praise." 

"  Were  not  the  lamb-like  qualities  of 
which  you  make  so  great  a  boast,  assumed 
in  a  great  measure,  to  please  our  cousin  ? 
Her  affection  has  been  your  reward,  and  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  your  utmost 
ambition.'* 

"  And  so  it  shall,  dear  brother !  and  so 
it  really  was,  to  speak  the  truth,  till  I  took 
this  grumbling  fit  in  my  head,  I  hardly 
know  wrhy ! " 

The  unexpected,  and,  in  that  part  of  the 
house,  unusual  appearance  of  Jemima,  oc- 
casioned, at  this  moment,  great  surprise  to 
the  whole  party.  Talbot  was  particularly 
chagrined  by  it.  He  had  hitherto,  with 
such  systematic  caution,  abstained  from 

w 

seeking  the  society  of  Adela,  that  now,  to 
be  discovered  with  her  in  an  apartment 
which  it  would  be  believed  he  could  only 
have  entered  on  her  account,  gave  him  con- 
siderable vexation.  Adela  was  less  obviously 
disconcerted;  yet  she  heartily  wished  that 
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the  circumstance  had  not  happened,  and 
expected  nothing  pleasant  to  ensue  from  it. 

The  first  person  Jemima  addressed,  was 
the  passive,  quiet  governess,  who  sat  calmly 
reading  near  the  fire. 

"  Why,  Mademoiselle,"  cried  she,  in 
French,  (l  you  keep  school,  I  find,  for  per- 
•sons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  !  I  am  sure  Mamma 
is  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  extending 
your  cares  so  widely  round  the  family  !  " 

"  My  dear  Jemima,"  cried  her  brother, 
attempting  to  assume  an  air  of  gay  uncon- 
cern, "  this  sneering  speech  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  characteristic,  had  you  twenty 
additional  years  of  f  single  blessedness7 
tacked  to  your  age,  than  it  sounds  now, 
proceeding  from  such  young  lips.  The 
venerable  Mrs.  Editha  Byron,  your  great 
aversion  and  terror^  could  scarcely  have  made 


a  worse ! " 


"  You  are  a  little  sore^  my  dear  brother, 
vphich  accounts  for  your  being  of  that  opi- 
nion. But  I  beg  I  may  not  break  up  your 
conference,  whatever  it  might  be  about.  I 
dare  say,  there  would  be  some  points  in  it 
not  above  rny  capacity,  and  from  which  I 
might  derive  great  profit/' 
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-  *•  Indeed  you  might !  "  cried  Christina — 
ec  But  I  very  much  question  whether  you 
are  just  now  quite  in  the  right  sort  of  dis- 
position for  profiting  by  what  we  were  say- 
ing. You  seem  to  be  in  one  of  your  most 
consequential  moods,  and  half  inclined  to 
take  us  to  task  all  round.  Has  Mamma 
sent  you  here  with  a  commission  to  huff  us  ? 
Why  did  she  not  send  Barbara  also  r  She 
would  have  scolded  much  the  most  metho- 
dically of  the  two.  You  have  a  very  pretty 
talent  for  saying  disagreeable  things,  but 
you  never  know,  till  you  have  looked  about 
for  a  fault,  on  what  hook  to  hang  them. 
Now  Barbara,  when  she  is  out  of  humour, 
does  not  throw  out  her  ill-natured  re  marl:? 

at  random;  she  flies  back   immediately  to 

j 

some  good  old  grievance,  and  rings  the 
changes  upon  it,  ding  dong,  in  the  mast 
regular  order  imaginable,  till  she  is  tired/' 

"  I  would  wish  you,  my  little  flippant 
sister,"  said  Jemima,  tartly,  "  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  Mamma  has  never  granted  yo>i 
an  unlimited  license  to  exercise  your  skill  at 
repartee  upon  me!  It  is  quite  sufficient  if 
one  elder  sister  in  a  family  is  allowed  to  be 
made  the  butt  of  the  youngerY  impertinent 
attempts  at  wit  I " 
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Christina,  biting  her  lips,  and  colouring 
with  anger,  yet  reluctant,  in  the  presence  of 
Adela  to  give  way  to  her  resentment,  pre- 
vailed upon  herself  only  to  answer  this 
speech  by  a  low  and  ceremonious  curt'sy  ; 
after  which,  flying  to  an  open  piano-forte, 
she  begun  playing,  as  loud  as  she  possibly 
could,  The  Devil  among  the  Taylors  I 

Jemima,  convinced  of  the  impracticability 
of  making  herself  heard  through  so  rapid 
and  noisy  a  clatter,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
resolve  on  a  retreat ;  and  Talbot,  heartily 
regretting  the  awkward  predicament  into 
which  he  had  drawn  himself,  stole  off  at  the 
same  moment. 

"  Now  should  I  most  excessively  like  to 
know,"  said  the  laughing  Christina,  discon- 
tinuing, when  they  were  gone,  her  vehe- 
ment performance,  "  what  suspected  mis- 
chief, that  young  spy,  my  fair  sister,  came 
hither  to  detect !  I  never  beheld  a  face  of 
more  piercing  curiosity  than  she  brought 
with  her  into  this  poor  dear  plodding  room. 
What  could  she  hope  to  discover,  unless, 
indeed,  she  watched  my  brother  when  he 
came  up,  and  expected  to  find  him  at  your 
j. ouriug  forth  passionate  protestations 
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of  everlasting  adoration,  and  calling  upon 
heaven  and  earth,  and  Mademoiselle  Duro- 
cher  and  me,  to  bear  witness  to  his  vows  ?  " 

Adela  was  as  well  convinced  as  her  little 
friend,  that  the  visit  was  no  effect  of 
chance,  but  she  was  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  vague  distrust  to  which  it  had 
given  rise,  and  not  very  much  disposed  to 
make  any  observations  upon  what  had  pas- 
sed. To  Mademoiselle  Durocher,  who  so 
imperfectly  understood  English,  the  whole 
scene  had  been  nearly  unintelligible ;  and 
Christina,  receiving  so  little  encouragement 
to  dwell  upon  it,  in  a  short  time  directed 
her  attention  to  other  subjects. 

By  the  super-added  expression  of  rigour 
observable  during  dinner,  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Adela  speedily 
became  assured  that  she  owed  nothing  less 
to  the  good  offices  of  Jemima  than  she  had 
foreboded.  There  were  guests  present, 
however,  and  consequently  no  allusions 
were  made  to  the  offending  interview  :  but 
in  every  glance  of  her  aunt's  eye,  directed 
either  towards  herself  or  Talbot,  she  read 
decided  condemnation  ; — and  even  in  the 
indulgent  aspect  of  the  General,  she  could 
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trace  an  air  of  scrutiny  whenever  be  looked 
at  her,  that  amply  proclaimed  the  species 
of  information  to  which  he  had  been  listen- 
ing. 

Had  not  her  concern  at  being  thought 
capable  of  giving  clandestine  encouragement 
to  any  attentions  from  Talbot,  repressed  all 
disposition  to  laughter,  Adela  could  have 
been  amused  at  the  facility  with  which  the 
whole  family  seemed  ready  to  take  the 
alarm,  whoever  she  wras  found  gvilty  of 
speaking  to  with  sociability  and  regard. 
She  \vondered  how  it  was  possible  that  the 
same  individuals  who  had  recently  evinced 
such  jealousy  of  her  accidental  intercourse 
with  Lord  Ennerdale,  could  now  manifest 
so  much  apprehension  of  her  designs  upon 
Talbot :  fe  Surely  they  must  imagine  me/' 
she  internally  cried,  "  the  most  indiscri- 
minate and  general  coquette  that  ever  ex- 
isted. I  cannot  comprehend  how  they  can 
thus  think  it  worth  their  while  either  to 
harass  themselves,  or  to  watch  and  suspct 
me !" 

The  chief  reason  of  all  this  was  the  un- 
guarded but  innocent  speech  which  she  had 
addressed  to  her  cousin  at  the  door  of  the 
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School-  room,  and,  unfortunately,  addressed 
to  him  in  a  voice  sufficiently  audible  to  be 
overheard  by  Jemima,  as  she  was  coming 
out  of  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  word 
appointment,  and,  above  all,  the  letter  she 
spoke  of  having  prepared  for  him,  were 
sounds  of  equivocal  import,  to  which  their 
candid  auditress  failed  riot  to  give  the  most 
sinister  interpretation.  The  instant  that 
she  had  terminated  her  unwelcome  visit  to 
the  supposed  scene  of  assignation,  she  has- 
tened, at  whatever  risk  of  disobliging  her 
brother,  to  communicate  to  both  her  parents 
the  full  extent  of  her  own  suspicions,  and 
more  than  the  full  extent  of  all  that  she 
had  heard.  The  communication  rendered 
Mrs.  Cleveland  nearly  outrageous,  and  ha-d 
no  very  happy  effect  upon  the  temper  of 
even  her  negligent  and  easy  husband.  He 
was  proud  of  Adela's  beauty,  and  suffici- 
ently attached  to  her  to  be  perfectly  willing 
to  assist  her  elevation  by  a  marriage  with 
any  body's  only  son  but  his  own  !  As  she 
had  no  fortune,  however,  and  no  certaintv 

*  k- 

of  ever  possessing  any,  she  was,  with  all 
her  acknowledged  merits,  personal  and  men- 
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tal,  one  of  the  last  individuals  he  would 
have  chosen  for  a  daughter  in-lavv. 

"  You  must  connect  yourself,1'  had 'long- 
been  his  accustomed  exhortation  to  Talbot, 
"  with  a  woman  who  has  money,  or  you 
must  resign  yourself,  during  my  life,  to 
the  comfortable  prospect  of  subsisting  upon 
roots  and  water !  I  have  not  a  guinea  to 
bestow  upon  romantic  love,  and  self-devoted 
folly." 

This  was  language  which,  though  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  hear  with  patience, 
not  even  habit  could  enable  Talbot  to  hear 
without  pain  :  but  his  feelings  and  princi- 
ples, in  his  own  family,  were  as  little  scru- 
tinized and  understood,  as  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  be  approved  :  he  made  no  display 
of  their  disinterestedness  ;  he  abstained  from 
every  species  of  useless  discussion,  and  with- 
out vainly  seeking  to  convince  others^  was 
happy  to  escape  giving  offence  by  being 
driven  to  acknowledge,  that  he  remained 
wholly  unconvinced  himself. 

When  questioned  relative  to  the  letter 
which  his  sister  had  accused  Adela  of  hav- 
ing deliberately  waited  at  a  pre-concerted 
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interview  to  deliver  to  him,  he  refused  en* 
tering  into  any  explanation  concerning  it, 
regarding  himself  as,  in  some  measure, 
bound  in  honour  not  to  betray  a  sort  of 
trust  confided  to  his  discretion.  Yet,  had 
his  father  alone  been  present,  he  might  not 
have  scrupled  to  be  less  reserved :  but  since 
Adela  had  shewn  herself  peculiarly  reluctant 
to  speak  of  the  commission  which  he  had 
undertaken  before  the  ladies  of  his  family, 
he  felt  persuaded  that  he  had  no  right  to  be 
more  communicative  than  the  person  who 
employed  him. 

Jt  might  have  been  imagined,  that  Jemi- 
ma, had  she  really  entertained  the  suspi- 
cions which  she  was  so  prompt  to  publish, 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  Adela  to 
her  brother,  would  have  been  happy  in  the 
relief  this  must  afford  to  her  jealous  appre- 
hensions respecting  Lord  Ennerdale.  But 
the  fact  is,  she  cared  very  little  whether  her 
present  surmises  were  founded  on  truth  or 
error;  neither  did  she  thoroughly  credit 
one  word  of  her  own  deposition :  her  chief 
aim  was,  to  render  Adela  as  obnoxious  to 
her  father  and  mother  as  she  was  now  be- 
come to  herself;  and  no  method,  she  was 
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well  convinced,  would  more  securely 

that  object  than  an  accusation  in  which  the 

interests  of  Talbot  were  concerned. 

A  sounder  politician  would  have  known, 
that  it  was  safer  to  leave  an  enemy  in  peace- 
ful possession  of  a  trifling  advantage.,  than 
to  arm  too  many  confederates  against  him, 
'who  forgetful  of  the  object  of  their  em- 
ployer, would  each  act  upon  personal  mo- 
tives^ and  forward  or  injure  the  original 
cause  as  might  be  most  conducive  to  their 
'own  interest. 

Whilst   Mrs.    Cleveland  saw  no   danger 

o 

from  Adela's  attractions  at  home,  she  was 
•willing  to  assist  Jemima  in  preventing  their 
success  abroad  :  but  the  moment  any  appre- 
hensions occurred  to  her  for  her  son,  she 
ceased  to  entertain  the  slightest  anxiety  on 
account  of  Lord  Ennerdale,  deeming  his 
being  lost  to  Jemima  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference,  compared  to  Taibot's  being 
gained  by  her  unportioned  cousin. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  luckless  in- 
former's interference,  was  this  :  an  assem- 
bly, given  by  Mrs.  Elmer,  to  which  they 
-were  all  invited,  but  which  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
rather  than  admit  Adela  of %  the  party,  had 
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meant  wholly  to  decline,  she  now,  on  the 
contrary,  determined  to  attend,  for  the  ex- 
press, though  unavowed,  purpose,  of  throw- 
ing her  again  in  l^ord  Ennerdale's  way. 

The  surprize,  the  vehement  remonstran- 
ces, the  unspeakable  vexation  of  Jemima 
on  hearing  this  resolution,  were  all  equal- 
ly disregarded.  Her  mother  was  inflex- 
ible ;  the  General  sided  with  her.  Adela 
knew  nothing  of  the  discussion  ;  and  at 
the  appointed  time,  which  happened  to  be 
the  very  evening  preceding  Talbot's  intend- 
ed journey,  they  all  drove  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Elmer. 

The  crowd  of  company,  though  neither 
so  youthful  nor  so  gay  as  at  the  ball,  was, 
however,  equally  fashionable,  and  almost 
equally  brilliant.  Adela  was  becoming 
inured  to  such  scenes,  and  with  her  present 
companions,  they  possessed  scarcely  any 
other  power  than  that  of  fatiguing  and  an- 
noying her.  She  felt  insulated,  even  in  the 
largest  parties,  when  forced  to  recollect  of 
how  little  importance  she  was  to  every  in- 
dividual by  whom  they  were  composed,  par- 
ticularly to  those  with  whom  it  was  her  ill 
fate  to  enter  them.  She  received  no  en- 
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couragement  to  hold  by  Mrs.  ClevelarUTs 
arm,  or  that  of  either  of  her  <  daughter 
her  accommodation  was  disregarded  ;  helf 
casual  remarks  frequently  remained  unarr-- 
swered,  and  she  felt  conscious  of  being  re- 
garded as  tin  inevitable  incumbrarice,  to 
whom/ had  any  difficulty  or  distress  oc- 
curred, no  sympathy  would  have  been  ex- 
tended, and,  except  what  decency  enjoined, 
no  assistance  afforded.  Often,  under  such 
depressing  circumstances,  tears  rushed  into 
her  eyes,  even  in  the  most  splendid  circles. 
Silent,  abstracted,  unamused,  she  slowly 
paraded  through  the  magnificent  apart- 
ments, accompanying,  as  if  upon  suffer- 
ance, the  unfeeling  mother  arid  daughters, 
who  ggcmed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  tacitly 
denying  fcer  all  support  and  countenance. 

Amongst  the  minor  ills  of  life,  few  are 
so  wounding  and  oppressive  to  the  young 
and  keenly  susceptible,  as  wilful  neglect, 
publicly  manifested.  In  private^  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  run  away  from  its  infliction,  and 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  home,  may  be 
beguiled  by  some  interesting  occupation  : 
but  in  the  midst  of  soc!  :y,  to  experience 
loneliness ;  in  the  thickest  concourse,  to 
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feel  like  an  outcast;  and  amongst  a  multi- 
tude of  eager  speakers  to  be  the  only  being 
to  whom  no  one  addresses  a  word  ; — these 
are  trials  which  at  the  age  of  Adela,  nay, 
9.t  any  age,  would  be  hard  to  bear. 

The  observation  to  which  her  face  and 
figure  exposed  her  from  the  men, — the  one, 
Attractive  from  its  bloom  and  loveliness  ; 
the  oth?r,  too  nobly  elegant  to  be  overlook- 
ed, ~  conduced  but  little  to  improve  the  pre- 
dicament, in  which  she  was  placed.  She 
saw  in  the'r  gaze  a  freedom  and  boldness 
which  she  was  well  persuaded  they  would 
not  have  presumed  to  display  had  they  be- 
held her  morj  properly  protected:  and  one 
of  her  great  sources  of  vexation  was,  the 
perpetua  restraint  she  was  obliged  to  im- 
poee  upon  herself;  and  the  proud,  repul- 
sive air  which  she  thought  it  necessary  to 
assume  in  order  to  check  the  familiarity  of 
thei  notice. 

Mrs..  Elmer,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Cleve- 
land party,  haw  ^  addressed  something 
civil  to  them  .id  bestowed,  on  Adela 

in   pa  a  reception  full   of  gracious- 

ness,  n  r  way   vith  as  much  dispatch 
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as  the  throng  would  permit,,  into  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment  in  search  of  Lord  Ennerdale.. 

Having  found  him — 

"  Hasten,'*  cried  she,  "  into  the  next 
room,  and  exert  yourself  to  restore,  to  a 
little  of  her  wonted  vivacity,  your  hand- 
some rural  friend.  Yonder  she  is,  poor 
thing!  with  her  stately  aunt,  and  pert 
cousins,  looking  so  weary  of  her  life,  so 
moped  and  joyless,  it  almost  freezes  one  to 
see  her.  She  had  not  that  air  of  languid 

o 

apathy  when  the  good  and  friendly  Mrs, 
Ross  was  her  companion  ;  I  dare  say,  those 
odious  relations  have  been  lecturing  and 
tormenting  her  in  the  coach  all  the  way 
from  their  house  to  this! — But  go  to  her, 
Lord  Ennerdale  ;  talk  her  into  cheerfulness  ; 
and — .if  you  can — ask  her,  in  their  hearing^ 
why  she  has  not  returned  my  visit  ?  I  am. 
dying  to  know,  whether  the  card  I  left  for. 
her  at  their  door  has  ever  been  mentioned: 
to  her.  What  would  the  envious  people 
have  ?  I  left  others  for  them  also." 

Lord  Ennerdale  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  himself  to  stay  and  listen  to  so 
long  a  speech  :  it  was  scarcely  concluded, 
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ere  he  darted  off,  and  in  a  very  few  instants, 
was  at  Adda's  side. 

"  Before  I  allow. myself/'  cried  he.,  i: 
express   half  the  pleasure   J   feel   in  seei; 
you.  tell  me — do   I   see  you  well?    and, 
well>  why  do  I  see  you  so  completely  out  of- 
spirits :" 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,"  answered  Adeia, 
brightening    a   little    at    the    sound   of   his 
voice,  "  and  far  less -entitled  to  compassion 
for   being   out   of   spirits,  than  to    a  good  » 
acolding,  I  am  afraid,  for  being — out  of  ha- 
rnour! — Will  you  undertake  to  aclminist. 
it:" 

-  "  With  all  the. pleasure  in  the  world  !    A  , 
scolding  which  should  produce  the  effect  of 
patting  you  into  a  decided  passion,  would  be 
the  most  infallible  mode  of  cure  that  could  be 
devised.      Ill-humour,  concentrated,  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  durable ;  but  put  it  into  a 
ferment,    and   it  evaporates   almost   imme- 
diately.    Thus  would  it  be,  could  I  anima 
you  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  anger;  it. 
would  hasten  the  recovery  of  your  natural 
serenity   surprizingly,  and  we   should  after- 
wards see  nothing  but  smiles  and  sun-shine 
upon  your  countenance." 
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(e  You  may  think  so,"  cried  Adda ; 
in  very  truth,  I  am  in  too  vapid  and  indo- 
lent a  disposition  to  be  *  touched  with  noble 
anger'  at  any  thing." 

"  Why  what  has  transformed  you  into  so 
impassive  a  Stoic  ?  is  it  weariness  of  this 
crowd,  and  contempt  of  those  who  compose 
it?  or  did  you  bring  a  splenetic  temper  with 
you,  and  are  you  determined  to  carry  it 
away,  for  the  benefit  of  your  maid  whilst 
she  undresses  you  ?" 

"  This,"  cried  Adela,  "  is  really  scolding 
me  in  earnest ! — I  think  it  a  little  hard,  that 
you  should  construe  a  confession  of  acci- 
dental moodiness,  into  a  resolution  of  deli- 
berate frowardness." 

"  Oh,  now  that  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  defend  yourself,  I  begin  to  have 
some  hopes  of  you! — A  very  little  more 
accusation  would  provoke  you  to  retort,  and 
from  retorting,  you  might  proceed  to  down- 
right invective,  and  then  the  cure  of  that 
vapidity  you  spoke  of,  would  be  complete. 
But,  though  you  gave  me  a  commission  to 
play  the  censor,  and  we  all,  when  '  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,'  love  to  exercise 
our  powers,  yet  had  I  rather  try  gentler 
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means. — Let  me  then  endeavour  to  amuse" 
instead  of  scolding  away,  your  gravity  .<  In 
the  next  room,  Mrs.  Elmer  has  been  exhi- 
biting a  very  beautiful  illuminated  missal, 
and  several  curious  old  portraits  in  enamel. 
Come  and  look  at  them ;  they  may  be  spe- 
cific as  exterminators  of  ennui"  • 

He  was  then  leading  her  away,  but  Je- 
mima, who  had  with  difficulty  been  so  long 
withheld  by   her  mother  from  interrupting 
^them,    now   advanced,  and,  in  an    audible 
whisper,  said  to  Adela — 

"  Would  you  be  so  unkind  as  to  leave 
the  room  just  as  Talbot  is  entering  it  ?H 

"  Why  should  1  be  expected  to  stay  on 
his  account  r" 

"  How  sweetly  unconscious  !  But  remem- 
ber— he  goes  to-morrow,  and  all  your  little 
snug  tdte-a-tdte  interviews  must  be  sus- 
pended for  some  weeks  1" 

There  was  a  degree  of  malice  in  this 
speech,  designedly  uttered  to  reach  the  ear 
of  Lord  Ennerdaie,  which,  in  one  so  young, 
appeared  to  Adeia  (notwithstanding  the  ex- 
perience she  had  had  of  Jemima's  guileful 
character)  quite  portentous  ! — She  stopped,, 
and  involuntarily  looked  round  to  observe  its 
VOL.  in.  c 
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effect  upon  her  conductor*  An  air  of  sur- 
prise, mingled,  however,  with  doubt,  was 
visible  in  his  aspect ;  and,  as  her  eyes  met 
his,  she  fancied  there  was  afi  expression  in 
them  that  seemed  to  ask — "  Can  this  be 
true  ?  Do  you  admit  Talbot  to  hold  private 
interviews  with  you  ?"  But  not  a  syllable 
v/as  spoken  on  either  side  ;  he  seemed  de- 
termined to  remain  silent  as  long  as  she 
continued  so  herself ;  and  she  was  too  sick 
at  heart,  either  to  force  conversation,  or 
to  remember  for  what  purpose  she  had  put 
Herself  under  his  guidance.  They  both 
therefore  stood  still;  and  both  felt  sufficient- 
ly uncomfortable. 

At  this  awkward  juncture,  Mrs.  Elmer 
stepped  up  to  them- — 

"  What  perplexity  there  is  in  your  faces!" 
cried  she^ — "  whither  are  you  going?  or, 
rather,  whither  were  you  going?  for  you 
now  seem  to  be  completely  root-bound? 

"  You  find  us,"  said  Lord  Ennerdale, 
"  thus  far  on  our  way,  wafted  by  prosperous 
gales,  to  visit  and  admire  your  enamels: 
but,  all  at  once,  the  breeze  slackened,  our 
course  was  arrested,  our  sails  flagged,  and 
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here  we  are,  helplessly  afloat,  waiting  for  a 
fresh  tide  and  more  favourable  wind." 

"  A  dexterous  steersman  is  probably  more 
wanted,"  said  Mrs.  Elmer,  "  than  a  brisker 
gale.  Come,  Miss  Cleveland,  let  me  be 
your  pilot,  and  I  will  guide  you  safely*  in 
defiance  of  rocks  and  quicksands,  to  tiie 
destined  port." 

So  saying,  she  drew  Adela's  arm  within 
her  own,  and  they  both  moved  forward* 
Lord  Ennerdale,  at  a  little  distance^  fol- 
lowed them. 

On  approaching  the  open  cabinet  in  which 
the  enamels  were  deposited — "  Here  we 
are,"  cried  Mrs.  Elmer,  "  at  the  end  of  our 
little  voyage.  Now,  Miss  Cleveland,  you 
shall  have  a  chair  close  to  these  treasures, 
and  a  table  and  candles,  and  some  humble 
attendant  to  snuff  them.  Lord  Ennerdale* 
I  depute  you  to  that  office,  and  pray  exe* 
cute  it  better  than  the  last  to  which  I  ap- 
pointed you.  I  sent  you,  some  time  ago, 
to  act  as  a  cordial  on  a  fair  lady's  spirits : 
but  can  you,  in  conscience,  aver  that  you 
ably  performed  your  commission  r" — 

"  I  merit  no  reproaches,"  answered  he ; 
"  for,  though  unsuccessful,  I  was  sincere  in 

c  2 
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my  endeavours  to  obey  you,  and  though 
once  baffled,  I  am  willing  to  try  my  fortune 
again." 

"  Then  I  absolve  you  for  all  past  fail- 
ures, and  now  commit  you  to  your  better 
fate." 

She  retreated  after  saying  this ;  and  Ade- 
la  in  a  few  moments,  looking  up,  cried — 
"  How  good  Mrs.  Elmer  is  to  bestow  upon 
me  so  much  attention  !" 

"  I  know  not  that  for  this  she  is  entitled 
to  much  praise,  since  I  am  very  certain  that 
she  is  acting  more  from  choice  than  cere- 
mony :  but  are  you  not,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  a  little  too  deficient  in  ceremony  to 

™  »/ 

her  ? — You  look  surprized !     Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  you  are  uninformed  of  her  visit 
to  you — a   visit  which,  ere   new,  she  had 
hoped  you  would  have  returned  ?" 
."  I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  minute!" 
"  The  information  I  have  given  you  then, 

<j  •/ 

which,  I  assure  you,  is  most  correct,  will, 
I  trust,  have  the. effect  of  inducing  you  to 
repair  the  omission  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  will  be  perfectly  sincere  with  you, 
Lord  EncLrdale,"  replied  Adela. — "  At  pre- 
sent I  am  not  in  a  predicament  to  pay  or  to 
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receive  visits  at  my  own  option  :  I  go  no 
where  but  as  the  General  and  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land direct ;  and  the  few  who  may  do  me 
the  honour  of  wishing  me  to  cultivate  their 
acquaintance,  must  have  the  indulgence  to 
hear  patiently  with  my  apparent  remissness 
till  the  arrival  in  town  of  my  sister  Somer- 
ville." 

"  I  will  communicate  this  answer  —  at 
least  its  general  purport — to  Mrs.  Elmer, 
and  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  she 
will  accept  it  as  a  sufficient  apolo.ey.  You 

X  A  ^T1^ 

will  not  find  her  a  very  punctilious  and 
exacting  character ;  but  she  is  warmly  dis- 
posed to  admire  you,  and  a  decided  repulse 
would  give  her  a  degree  of  mortification 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  you  would  be  sorry 
to  inflict  upon  her. 

"  Indeed  I  should — and  ashamed  as  well 
as  sorry.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  make 
as  fair  a  representation  of  my  case  as  you 
can,  and  to  preserve  me  from  appearing  neg- 
ligent and  ungrateful  for  the  partiality  with 
which  she  is  so  good  as  to  think  of  me." 

Whilst  this  little  dialogue  was  passing, 
Talbot  Cleveland  had  found  his  way  into 
the  apartment  where  they  were  sitting,  and 

c  3 
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now,  as  he  stood  near  the  door/  caught 
Lord  Ennerdale's  eye.  He  bowed  to  him, 
and  Talbot  returned  the  salutation,  but 
without  approaching,  though  he  looked  ir- 
resolute, and  still  lingered  irt  the  room. 

Adela  almost  wished,  with  the  same 
openness  that  had  dictated  her  answer  re- 
specting Mrs.  Elmer,  to  have  explained  to 
her  early  friend  the  motive  that  had  led  to 
her  holding  the  secret  conference  with  Tal- 
bot alluded  to  by  Jemima.  But  the  idea  of 
touching  upon  her  mother's  history  —  of 
owning  that  she  had  felt  ashamed  of  pub-, 
licly  speaking  of  that  mother,  even  in  the 
family  of  her  uncle,  was  too  humiliating  to 
be  borne. — Neither  did  she  think  it  would 
at  all  become  her  to  enter,  unsolicited,  upon 
an  explanation  which  would  manifest  such 
anxiety  to  convince  Lord  Ennerdale  that 
her  affections  were  disengaged.  Whatever 
he  might  conclude,  therefore,  she  deter- 
mined to  let  the  subject  rest;  prudently 
adopting  the  maxim  she  had  somewhere 
read,  which  exhorts  all  those  who  are  tho- 
roughly in  doubt  what  to  do,  patiently  to 
resolve  upon  doing  nothing. 

But  the  restless  and  self-tormented  Je~ 
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mima  could  not  submit  to  be  equally  pas- 
sive ;  shtf  now,  accompanied  by  Barbara 
(ambitious  to  display  her  critical  sagacity  in 
remarks  upon  the  enamels)  made  her  way 
towards  the  cabinet,  and,  at  a  loss  what 
else  to  propose  that  would  detach  him  from 
Adela,  asked  Lord  Ennerdale  to  play  with 
her  at  chess.  He  stared  at  this  invitation, 
but  assured  her  that  he  had  no  talents  for 
playing  at  chess  in  a  room  crowded  with 
company,  and  must  decline  accepting  her 
challenge  unless  Mrs.  Elmer  would  consent 
to  turn  all  her  friends  out  of  the  house : 

"  And  you/'  continued  he,  addressing 
Adela,  "  amongst  the  number ;  for  as  I  was 
deputed  to  do  the  honours  of  this  cabinet 
to  you,  I  cannot  possibly  resign  my  station 
whilst  you  remain." 

Jemima,  though  much  dissatisfied  with 
this  answer,  knew  not  how  to  press  her  re* 
quest  further;  but  begging  Adela  to  give 
her  half  her  chair,  she  affected  to  interest 
herself  extremely  about  the  portraits,  and 
poured  upon  Lord  Ennerdale  such  a  succes- 
sion of  questions  concerning  them,  that  she 
effectually  prevented  his  speaking  to  any 
body  but  herself.  This  lasted  till  her  mo- 
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tber's  carriage  was  called  ;  ghe  then  threw 
out  all  her  lures  to  induce  the  Earl  to  escort 
them  down  stairs:  but,  as  Talbot  was  at 
hand  to  assist  them,  he  held  back  from 
making  any  offer  of  his  services  ;  and  Ade- 
Ia,  taking  of  him  a  friendly  leave,  followed 
3ier  departing  companions. 


CHAP.  II. 

OSTENTATION. 

FKOM  this  period  till  the  arrival  in  town 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  Adela  exerted 
herself  with  some  success  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable round  of  engagements  in  which, 
without  consulting  her  wishes,  she  had 
hitherto  been  involved.  The  departure  of 
Talbot,  on  the  morning  after  Mrs.  Elmer's 
assembly,  secured  her  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  thought  to  remain  at  home 
with  any  view  of  seeing  more  of  him  ;  and 
the  heartless  negligence  with  which  she  was 
always  treated  by  her  aunt  and  cousins  when 
in  company,  gave  her  a  disgust  to  appear- 
ing aoy  where  with  them,  which  neither 
the  remonstrances  of  the  General  nor  the 
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urgent  exhortations  of  her  brother  could 
subdue. 

Thev  both  wished  her  to  be  more  seen 

V 

than  perhaps  was  consistent  with  good  po- 
licy, and  both  attributed  to  her  own  per- 
verse rejection  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
her  to  exhibit  herself,  the  failure  of  their 
sanguine  hopes  respecting  her  speedy  esta- 
blishment. She  was  sorry  to  differ  on  any 
subject  with  the  only  well-wishers  she  now 
ever  saw :  but  as  her  own  hopes  and  views 
had  by  no  means-  taken  the  same  direction 
as  theirs  ;  as  she  had  aimed  merely,  in 
going  out,  to  be  amused,  and  deeply  dis- 
dained the  idea  of  resorting  any  where  to 
attract  an  offer  of  marriage,  she  remained 
firm  to  her  purpose  ;  and  henceforward, 
heard  of  balls,  operas,  and  assemblies  with 
as  much  indifference  as  she  would  have 
heard  of  a  vestry-meeting.  She  rejoiced 
that  none  of  the  females  of  the  family  had 
the  hypocrisy  to  affect  concern  at  her  new 
plan.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  recon- 
cile them  to  her  being  beneath  their  roof, 
and  they  all  testified  more  civility  towards 

her  than  they  had  yet  ever  shewn* 

•  „ 
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Thus  passed  another  week,  the  quietest 
and  the  freest  from  contention  of  any  that 
she  had  spent  in  Berkeley  Square.  Sir 
Patrick  Harley,  the  most  frequent  visitor 
she  beheld,  and  his  silent  attentions,  though 
noticed  and  derided  by  Jemima,  gave  Adela 
so  little  molestation,  that,  unless  she  had 
been  called  upon  to  remark  them,  he  might 
have  sat  watching  her  a  whole  day,  without 
being  himself  remembered  a  single  moment. 

Julius,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  see  his  sis- 
ter well  established,  was  far  from  wishing  to 
forward  the  pretensions  of  such  an  admirer 
as  the  wealthy  but  unattractive  baronet,  and 
only  laughed  at  his  dumb  devotion  as  often 
as  he  was  witness  to  it.  But  the  General 
was  less  disposed  to  view  the  affair  with 
ridicule  : — "  If  Sir  Patrick/  said  he,  to 
his  nephew,  "  had  held  out  to  me  a  pros- 
pect of  remaining  unmarried  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  I  will  honestly  own,  that  I 
should  be  far  from  wishing  him  to  change 
his  purpose  for  the  advantage  of  your  sister. 
My  children  are  almost  his  nearest  relations^ 
and  his  dying  a  bachelor,  might  put  them 
in  possession,,  either  of  the  whole.,  or  aa 
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ample  portion  of  his  immense  property* 
But,  let  him  linger  and  hesitate  as  he  will, 
I  am  well  persuaded,  that  some  day  ot 
other,  he  will  do  the  foolish  thing,  'and 
bestow  his  hand  and  title,  and  probably^ 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  on  a  pennyless 
beauty.  The  longer  he  procrastinates,  the 
worse  will  be  his  choice.  If,  whilst  a  girl 
of  family  might  still  be  induced  to  accept 
him,  he  trifles  away  the  opportunity,  be 
assured,  that  in  his  decrepitude  and  con- 
firmed imbecility,  he  -will  marry  his  own, 
or  his  neighbour's  dairy-maid  !  In  prefe- 
rence to  this,  he  has  my  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  his  suspected  views 
on  Adela." — 

"  Which  views,"  cried  Julius,  "  Adela 
will  never  be  such  an  enemy  to  his  dairy- 
maid as  to  encourage  !-^-No,  my  good  uncle, 
we  must  find  a  better  lover  for  her  than  this 
drowsy  baronet,  or  resign  her  to  the  respec- 
table prospect  of  cutting  a  figure  in  some 
future  edition  of  Hayley's  Essay  on  Old 
Maids." 

T */o  days  after  this  conversation,  wliilst 
Adela  was  walking  before  dinner  with  Chris'- 
tina  and  Mademoiselle  Durocher  in  the  Park, 
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she  was  unexpectedly  accosted  by  Lord 
nerdale. — He  was  on  horseback,   and  had 
gailopped  eagerly  to  overtake  her. — 

"  Am  I  so  happy/'  cried  he,  "  as  to  be 
the  first  bearer  to  you  of  a  piece  of  excellent 
news  }  Have  you  heard  any  thing  this  morn- 
ing to  give  you  particular  satisfaction  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Adela,  "and,  to  own 
jthe  truth,  I  can  hardly  expect,  that  your 
intelligence  will  be  quite  equal  to  the  good 
which  your  countenance  promises." 

"  My  countenance,"  resumed  he,  "  is  a 
very  honest  index  ;  it  bids  you  prepare  for 
what  will  give  you  the  tnost  pleasure,  and 
communicates  to  myself  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation.— I  just  now  passed  through  Cumber- 
land Place,  and  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville 
alight  from  their  travelling  carriage." 

"  Oh.,  this  I  allow  to  be  fully  adequate  to 
all  that  your  looks  prognosticated  ! "  cried 
the  enchanted  Adela. — "•  Thank  you,  my 
Lord,  for  being  so  delightful  a  messenger  ! '; 

Then,  addressing  Mademoiselle  Durccher, 
she  besought  her  to  turn  back,  and  walk 
with  her  to  her  sister's  immediately.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  Lord  jEnnerdale, 
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smilingly  bowiug,  wished  her  good  morning, 
and  rode  away. 

Christina,  in  a  tone  of  lamentation  now 
said — 

"  That  Lord  Ennerdale  is  a  very  charmr- 
ing  creature,  but  I  could  almost  find  in  my 
heart  to  hate  him,  for  the  pleasure  he  shewed 
in  bringing  you  this  news  !  How  shall  I  bear 
to  part  with  you,  my  dearest  Cousin  ?  " 

"  We  shall  often  meet,  I  trust,"  replied 
Adela,  "  though  we  shall  no  longer  be  in- 
mates of  the  same  house.  You  have  every 
reason,  dear  Christina,  to  expect  in  my 
admirable  sister,  a  friend  the  most  sincere 
and  cordial." 

tc  Oh,  I  know  Mrs.  Somerville  extremely 
well,  and  love  her  with  all  my  heart.  But 
do  think  how  deplorably  I  shall  miss  you 
every  hour  at  home !  And  how  forlorn  and 
wretched  I  shall  feel  when  I  look  round  for 
you  in  vain  in  our  gloomy  old  school-room  I" 

Adela  said  every  thing  which  she  thought 
most  likely  to  chear  and  comfort  her ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  they  reached  Mr.  Somer- 
ville's  door. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  sisters,  was 
at  once  tender  and  joyful,  and  the  delight 
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expressed  Toy  the  friendly  Mr.  Somerville,  as 
well  as  the  genuine  rapture  of  the  children, 
made  of  this  interview  a  scene  the  most 
gratifying  to  every  feeling  heart.  Christina, 
who  was  present  at  it,  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears  ;  but  they  were  tears  of  pleasure, 
and  whilst  they  glistened  in  her  eyes,  she 
had  the  generosity  to  say — 

"  You  now  look  so  truly  happy,  Cousin 
Adela,  that  it  would  be  wicked  to  wish  you 
any  where  else ! — I  will  go  home,  therefore, 
smd  try  to  reconcile  myself  to  what  /have 
lost,  by  thinking  of  whatt/ow  have  gained.*' 

But  Adela  could  not  suffer  her  to  return 
to  Berkeley- Square  without  accompanying 
her,  and  taking  a  personal  leave  of  her 
Uncle/  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  the  young  la- 
dies. The  former  was,  on  every  account, 
entitled  to  such  an  attention  ;  and  the  latter 
she  by  no  means  wished  to  emulate  in  rude- 
ness. 

It 'was  agreed,  however,  that  Unless  very 
much  pressed  by  the  General  to  dine  at  his 
-house,  she  should  return  immediately  to  her 
Sister's,  whose  established  guest  she  was 
that  moment  to  consider  herself, 
feeling*  with  which  the  several  mdi- 
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vktaals  of  the  Cleveland  •  family,  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  Mrs*  Somerville  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  interests  which  they  each  had 
at  heart. 

Jemima  feared  it  would  give  an  almost 
irrecoverable  blow  to  her  remotest  prospect 
of  achieving  the  conquest  of  Lord  Enner- 
dale.  She  was  now  aware  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  Sornervilles,  and  felt  a  pang  not 
easy  to  describe,  at  the  certainty  that  Adela's 
removal  to  their  house,  would  more  than 
ever  facilitate  his  means  of  intercourse  with 
her.  This  conviction,  inflaming  all  the  pre- 
vious aversion  which  she  had  conceived 
against  her  Cousin,  caused  her  to  listen  to  a 
communication — otherwise  so  welcome  to 
her — with  the  gloomiest  and  most  bitter 
discontent. 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  on  the  contrary,  had 
scarcely  ever  smiled  so  sweetly  upon  her 
niece,  as  whilst  receiving  her  farewel  com- 
pliments. To  get  rid  so  cheaply  of  a  com- 
panion for  her  daughters  so  insufferably 
formed  to  eclipse  them,  was  not  an  event  to 
be  lightly  disregarded.  In  proportion  as 
her  fastidious  delicacy  of  taste  was  pained 
every  time  she  looked  at  the  plain,  features 
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of  Barbara  or  Christina,  her  pride  was  hum- 
bled when  she  contemplated  in  Adela  a  su- 
periority so  manifest  over  her  favourite  Je- 
mima. In  addition  to  this,  she  was  rejoiced 
to  remove  from  beneath  Talbofs  paternal 
roof  an  object  which  she  feared  might  be- 
come so  dangerous  to  him  ;  and  she  also 
hoped,  that  the  departure  of  so  dreaded  a 
competitor  would  tend  to  soften  the  now 
almost  habitual  ill-humour  to  which  the 
long-indulged,  but  neither  thankful  nor 
happy  Jemima  permitted  herself  to  give 
way. 

Barbara  was  the  least  affected  at  the  se- 
paration, either  with  concern  or  pleasure, 
of  any  of  the  party.  She  had  formed  no 
schemes  in  which  Adela  could  interfere, 
and  therefore  entertained  against  her  no  ill- 
will  ;  but  she  had  no  heart  which  the  most 
attaching  qualities  could  touch,  and  there- 
fore could  experience  from  no  deprivation 
any  regret.  Self,  absolute  and  unmixed, 
reigned  in  her  frigid  bosom.  She  cared  not 
who  censured,  who  differed,  or  who  con- 
curred in  her  tastes  and  pursuits  :  to  gratify 
her  own  mania  for  useless  knowledge,  and 
now  and  then  to  excite  wonder  or  envy  by 
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its  display,  was  all  she  had  in  view,  and  all 
she  demanded  to  ensure  the  narrow  portion 
of  felicity  it  seemed  her  wish  to  attain  : 

'  If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell, 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came, 

And  found  this  '  damsel1  still  the  same. 

She  wished  not,  cared  not,  laughed  nor  cried  j 

And  so  she  lived,  and  so  she  died.'  PRIOR. 

The  General  was  out,  and  not  expected 
home  till  night.  Adela  therefore  wrote  to 
him,  and  left  in  his  study,  a  short  but  grate- 
ful farewel ;  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the  nur- 
sery of  the  infant  Laura,  and  then  hastened 
to  apprize  the  delighted  Amy  of  this  new 
removal. 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  when  she  came  down 
again,  graciously  offered  her  the  carriage  to 
convey  her  to  Cumberland  Place,  and  Adela 
seeing  it  at  the  door,  gladly  accepted  it,  and 
in  a  few  moments  departed. 

No  visits,  on  this  first  a  nd  most  satisfac* 
tory  day,  were,  of  course,  either  received 
or  paid  by  Mrs.  Somerville.  The  hours 
were  devoted  to  family  affection  and  true 
domestic  comfort.  All  parties  had  much  to 
hear,  and  much  to  communicate,  yet  were 
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they  all  too  little  collected  to  enter  with 
detail  on  any  interesting  subject.  Adela 
was  never  weary  of  gazing  at  the  beloved 
faces  around  her  ;  of  caressing  the  children, 
or  of  meditating  upon  the  happy  change  in 
her  own  circumstances.  She  admired,  as  if 
she  had  beheld  it  for  the  first  time,  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  her  sister's  coun- 
tenance ;  and  she  viewed  with  delight  the 

CT 

perfect  air  of  contentment  in  the  &ank  as- 
pect of  Mr.  Somerville.  Whilst  thus  em- 
ployed, she  hardly  wished  to  utter  a  sylla- 
ble ;  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  her  to  hear 
their  voices,  that  she  seemed  willing  to 
resign  every  faculty  but  that  of  listening  to9 
and  dwelling  upon  their  accents. 

The  succeeding  morning,  however,  though 
it  brought  with  it  no  diminution  of  satisfac- 
tion, rose  upon  them  all  with  more  sobriety 
of  happiness,  and  during  breakfast,  they 
were  able  to  engage  in  a  connected  conver- 
sation. 

Mrs.  Somerville  aslced  many  questions 
relating  to  Julius  ;  and  expressed  some  ap- 
prehension of  the  effect  their  intimacy  with 
Lord  Ennerdale  would  produce  upon  his 
irascible  temper : 
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"  My  too  scrupulous  Elinor,"  cried  Mr. 
Somervillc,  "  hear  me,  once  for  all,  on 
this  perplexing  subject.  I  have  the  most 
cordial  regard  for  your  brother,  and  the 
sincerest  desire  to  live  with  him  upon, 
friendly  terms.  He  is  hot  and  passionate 
as  a  Salamander ;  but  he  has  seldom  di- 
rected his  rash  furies  against  me,  and  I 
know  that,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  is  a 
kind-hearted  and  good  fellow.  But  neither 
my  wish  to  conciliate  him  as  a  relation,  nor 
to  please  him  as  a  frequent  guest,  shall  in- 
duce me  to  renounce,  or  even  to  check  the 
intercourse  of  a  man  I  so  every  way  approve 
as  Lord  Ennerdale.  To  this  latter,  my 
doors  shall  always  be  open,  and  my  hand 
always  readily  extended.  If  your  Brother 
can  tolerate  the  idea  of  associating  with  him, 
well  and  good  ;  I  desire  no  better  ;  let  them 
meet,  and  let  their  past  differences  be  buried 
in  oblivion.  If  he  cannot; — if  he  chuses 
to  put  me  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
deciding  which  of  the  two  I  must  give  up, 
grieve  not,  my  dear  Elinor,  if  I  am  positive 
in  resolving,  it  shall  not  be  Lord  Ennerdale. 
He  exacts  no  sacrifices,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  made  one." 
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"  If  you  had  not  spoken  quite  so  sternly, 
my  good  brother/'  said  Adela,  "  1  should 
say  you  had  spoken  like  an  oracle!  But 
whence  this  wondrous  attachment  to  Lord 
Ennerdale,  whom,  when  I  last  quitted  Rose- 
down-Court,  you  did  not  even  know  by 
sight  r" 

"  No  unfair  play,  Adela,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Somerville,  "  the  elucidation  of  that  mystery 
is  my  province :  and  as  I  have  not  the  small- 
est chance  of  distinguishing  myself,  like  my 
lord  and  master,  in  the  didactic  style  of  ora- 
tory,, pray  leave  me  the  descriptive.'* 

"  You  are  two  saucy  critics/'  cried  Mr, 
Somerville,  lC  and  are  seeking  to  persuade 
rne  that  the  wisest  determination  I  ever  made 
in  my  life,  has  been  expressed  in  the  des- 
potic language  of  a  Bashaw  !  But  your 
comments  trouble  me  not.  I  feel  and  know 
that  I  am  right.  I  act  from  no  motives  of 
self-interest,  and  am  guided  by  no  sentiments 
of  unjust  partiality.  The  pleasure  I  promise 
myself  from  the  society  of  Lord  Ennerdale, 
would  be  encreased  by  the  friendly  partici- 
pation of  Julius  ;—  it  shall  not,  however,  be 
destroyed  by  his  unreasonable  enmity.  But 
now,  Elinor,  tell  your  story.  I  grow  some- 
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what  more  earnest  than  I  wish,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  divert  my  thoughts.'1 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  Adela,"  said  Mrs. 
Somerville,  "  you  must  endeavour  to  recal 
to  your  remembrance,  that  once  upon  a  time^ 
there  lived  in  a  solemn  old  castle,  close  to 
our  more  modern  and  humble  habitation,  a 
redoubted  Peer,  famous  for  loving  to  be  at 
variance  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  invete- 
rately  ill-disposed,  in  particular,  against  our 
whole  race.  This  amiable  personage,  you 
doubtless  recollect,  was  entitled  Ossely.  He 
had  a  lady  and  two  daughters  ;  a  nephew, 
who  was  his  heir,  and  eke  his  son-in-law ; 
and  a  niece  who  was  his  ward.  These  illus- 
trious folks,  we  never  encountered  except 
upon  the  king's  highway,  or  at  church — the 
last  place  where  I  was  anxious  to  see  people 
whose  pride  always  put  my  own  self-conse- 
quence into  a  ferment !  As  for  the  youthful 
heir,  he  so  seldom  visited  the  Castle  after  his 
marriage,  that  of  him  we  beheld  nothing; 
and  gradually,  almost  forgot  that  such  a  fu- 
ture neighbour  was  in  reserve  for  us.  But  one 
day,  the  noble  old  Viscount  died  !  And  not  a 
soul,  I  verily  believe,  has  to  this  hour,  re-* 
membered  to  bestow  upon  his  memory  the 
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tribute  of  a  tear.  1  am  very  certain,  at  least, 
that  the  poor  in  our  vicinity,  have  hitherto 
remitted  that  ceremony.  How  the  rich 
might  acquit  themselves — being  by  custom, 
better  versed  in  etiquette,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine.  I  can  only  say,  with  the  vera- 
city of  a  conscientious  historian,  that  what- 
ever tears  were  due  to  him  from  us,  remain 
yet  to  be  shed.  But  peace  to  his  manes  ! 
I  should  not  have  spoken  of  him  with  such 
levity,  had  I  remembered  a  single  good  qua- 
lity for  which  he  was  worth  lamenting. 

"  He  had  the  comfort,  however,  just  in 
time  to  grace  his  epitaph  with  the   title,  of 
succeeding,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  de_ 
rmse,  to  the  honours   of  an  Earldom:  and 
the  poor  simple  man,  thought  it  worth  his 
while,  even  from  a  sick  bed,  to  order  the 
emblazoning  of  his  new  heraldic  dignities 
on  every  coach,    chariot,    chaise,    waggon, 
cart,  and  wheelbarrow  in  his  possession.    It 
was  from  seeing  these  ensigns  armorial  fresh- 
ly painted  over  the  door  of  a  little  inn  he 
had   established  on  the  outskirts  of  his  de- 
mesne, that  we  first  learnt  his  recently-ac- 
quired distinctions.     Two  days  afterwards, 
we  heard  of  his  death !     Was  not  this  carry- 
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ing  the  ruling  passion  to  the  grave  ?  And, 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  we 
had  the  edi6cation  of  beholding,  just  oppo- 
site our  pew,  in  the  parish  church,  a  pom- 
pous escutcheon,  and  near  it,  a  marble  mo- 
numental slab,  setting  forth,  in  large  letters, 
the  birth,  death,  age,  and  titles  of  Adolphus 
Mordington,  Viscount  Ossely,  and  Earl  of 
Ennerdale  ! — Do  you  not  think  his  honours 
came  to  him  at  a  happy  moment  r" — 

"  I  think,  my  dearest  Eleanor,  that  you 
are^  on  this  subject,  inhumanly  sarcastic." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  :  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
dissemble  the  decided  antipathy  with  which 
1  regard  every  man  of  great  riches,  yet  great 
uselessness. — A  splendid  funeral,  performed 
in  the  country,  from  which  the  rustics  turn 
away  with  expressive  indifference,  always 
gives  me,  if  the  deceased  has  resided  amongst 
them,  a  bad  opinion  of  his  past  life,  and 
fills  me  with  indignation  against  his  charac- 
ter. Popularity  may  be  so  cheaply  purchas- 
ed in  a  village,  that  to  forfeit  it  entirely,  the 
owner  of  a  large  mansion  must  have  been  a 
niggard  of  the  very  fragments  which  were 
carried  from  his  table :  for  these  alone,  given 
with  cheerfulness  at  his  gate,  would  secure 
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him  some  portion  of  regard.  But  the  late 
Lord  Ennerdale,  though  the  steeple  bells 
tolled  for  him,  I  believe,  a  whole  day; — 
though  more  feathers,  scarfs,  and  hatbands 
appeared  at  his  obsequies  than  the  peasants 
had  ever  seen  before,  attracted  none  but 
children  to  follow  his  hearse,  and  was  calm- 
ly suffered  to  proceed  to  his  grave  with  this 
negative  remark  :  '  They  be  ringing,  I  be- 
lieve for  the  great  shy  Lord  that  lived  in 
yond  fine  castle.  I  did  never  hear  of  much 
good  he  did.  Mayhap  his  heir  may  be  a 
different  sort  of  man,  like !' ' 

"  We  will  hope  he  may !"  cried  Adela. — 
"  I  trust,  indeed,  he  runs  no  risk  of  ever 
provoking  so  sorry  an  elegy  ! — But  to  depart 
from  all  digression,  and  come,  at  length,  to 
the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  with 
him.  The  fine  castle  had  been  shut  up  for 
three  months,  arid  we  knew  not,  nor,  in 
truth  were  very  solicitous  to  learn,  how 
much  longer  it  might  frown  in  empty  gran- 
deur. One  clear  bright  morning,  however, 
whilst  you  were  at  Pine-Lodge,  the  nurse  of 
my  two  little  girls,  came  to  me  with  the 
face  of  an  anxious  petitioner.  Her  mother, 
a  very  aged  woman,  residing  in  a  village  at 
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a  miles  distance,  she  told  me  was  alarm- 
ingly ill.  A  neighbour  had  been  to  llose- 
dovvn  to  -communicate  to  her  the  intelli- 
gence, and  poor  Margaret  earnestly  besought 
me  to  let  her  go  and  visit  this  sick  parent 
immediately: — You  will  easily  believe,  that 
so  reasonable  a  request  met  with  no  refusal. 
But  Margaret  had  not  yet  obtained  all  that 
she  desired.  The  venerable  invalid,  she 
said,  was  particularly  fond  of  both  the  little 
ladies — meaning  my  two  girls — but  Miss 
Ellen,  the  youngest,  she  quite  doated  upon ; 
and,  if  I  would  consent  to  her  taking  the 
child  with  her,  she  was  sure  it  would  be  the 
greatest  cordial  to  her  mother  in  the  whole 
world! — I  represented  to  the  good  creature, 
the  additional  fatigue  she  would  incur,  by 
burthening  herself  with  so  helpless  a  com- 
panion ;  but  finding  her  still  very  solicitous 
to  gain  her  point,  I  offered  her  the  conve- 
nience of  some  sort  of  carriage.  She  de- 
clined the  proposal  with  many  thanks;  aver- 
ring, that  in  every  species  of  covered  vehi- 
cle, she  was  always  ill ;  and  making  so 
light  of  the  walk,  and  of  the  distance,  that, 
in  the  end,  I  assented  to  her  scheme. 

"It    was   yet  early,  and  the  nurse 
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forth  on  her  expedition  with  the  delighted 
little  girl,  just  as  Mr.  Somcrville  and  I  \vere 
going  to  breakfast.  I  charged  her  to  return 
before  it  was  dark,  and,  relying  on  her 
punctuality,  thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
till  towards  three  or  four  o'clock.  The  day, 
which  had  hitherto  continued  serene  and  fair, 
then  began  to  change.  Some  heavy  clouds 
lowered  in  the  horizon  ;  a  cold,  bleak  wind 
whistled  through  the  trees,  and,  in  short, 
every  indication  that  could  prognosticate  a 
wet,  and,  perhaps,  stormy  afternoon,  suc- 
cessively appeared. — I  then  most  beartily 
repented  the  too  easy  consent  which  I  had 
given.  Mr.  Somerville  was  out;  but  I  ap- 
plied for  the  opinion  of  the  gardener,  and 
of  every  weather-wise  domestic  about  the 
house.  They  all  confirmed  my  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  I  was  meditating  to  send  one  of 
the  rnost  intelligent  amongst  them  to  meet 
the  poor  pedestrians  with  warm  cloaks  and 
an  umbrella.  But,  lo !  at  that  very  moment, 
a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous shower  of  mingled  hail  and  rain, 

o  * 

gave  so  serious  an  increase  to  my  alarm, 
that  I  instantly  ordered  one  of  the  carriages 
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to  be  got  ready,  purposing  to  go  in.   it  my- 
self in  search  of  the  dripping  wanderers. 

"  Mr.  Somerville,  meanwhile,  came  in, 
and  whilst  the  horses  were  hastily  putting 
to,  we  still  remained  in  the  hall,  lamenting 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  an  excursion 
so  auspiciously  begun.  Suddenly  a  man, 
whose  streaming  apparel  deluged  the  pave- 
ment as  he  entered,  rushed  into  the  house. 
He  carried  under  his  ample  great  coat  some 
sort  of  bundle,  and  supported  upon  one  arm 
my  scared,  adventurous,  drenched,  and  con- 
trite nurse. 

"  Mr.  Somerville  and  I,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, exclaimed — 

"  Where  is  Ellen? — Margaret,  for  Hea- 
ven sake!  where  have  you  left  Ellen  :" 

"  Here's  Ellen !"  answered  the  supposed 
bundle,  peeping,  laughingly,  from  under 
the  stranger's  coat. 

"  We  both  flew  to  her,  and  with  grateful 
joy  received  her  into  our  arms,  scarcely 
less  dry  and  warm  than  if  she  had  just  de- 
scended from  the  nurserv. 

j 

"  How  infinitely  are  we  indebted  to 
you!1  we  cried,  addressing  her  unknown 
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protector,  "  this  is  an  obligation   never  to 
be  repaid  nor  forgotten  !" 

"  Whilst  thus  speaking,  we  sought  to 
obtain  a  view  of  his  countenance,  obscured 
at  once  by  his  dripping  hat  and  the  dark- 
ness attending  the  storm.  He  had  not  yet 
uttered  a  word,  and  the  plainness  of  his 
garb  indicated  nothing  beyond  a  farmer  in 
easy  circumstances.  We  were  anxious  to 
find  in  him  a  person  of  our  own  condition  ; 
since  no  reward  so  readily  suggested  itself 
to  our  hearts  to  offer  hirn,  as  our  devoted 
friendship. 

"  At  last  the  invidious  hat  was  removed, 
and  whilst  it  was  undergoing  a  manful 
swing  to  relieve  it  from  the  superabundant 
moisture  pouring  from  it,  a  face  so  noble, 
so  ingenuous,  so  prepossessing  presented  it- 
self to  our  view,  that  we  mutually  and  in- 
stantly concurred  in  thinking  it  could  be- 
long to  no  one  who  was  not  *  of  the  better 
order  of  beings.'  —  Adela,  you  no  doubt 
have  guessed  that  it  was  the  warm-hearted 
successor  of  the  cold-hearted  Lord  Enner- 
dale  whom  we  had  the  happiness  of  behold- 
ing!— Just  as  the  storm  was  beginning,  he 
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had  discovered  my  poor  Margaret,  exhaust* 
ed  by  fatigue,  yet  terrified  at  the  approach- 
ing deluge,  seated  on  a  bank  by  the  road 
side,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  house.  She  was  out  of  the  reach  oi 
any  better  shelter  than  the  trees  or  hedges 
afforded,  and  fully  aware  of  the  insecurity 
of  her  post,  yet  too  weary  and  dispirited  to 
stir.  Ellen,  insensible  of  apprehension, 
was  playing  around  her,  and  busily  engaged 
in  seeking  for  primroses  along  the  bank. 
To  all  Margaret's  exhortations  to  come  and 
sit  quietly  under  the  protection  of  her  cloak 
till  the  rain  was  over,  she  gaily  refused  to 
listen. 

u  Lord  Ennerdale  was  struck  by  the 
folly  of  the  woman  in  supposing  that  so 
insufficient  a  covering  would  preserve  the 
child  from  the  effects  of  the  torrent  which 
he  saw  impending.  He  stopped,  and  urged 
her,  almost  angrily,  to  exert  herself,  and 
make  the  best  of  her  way  home. 

"  Lord  help  us,  and  deliver  us!"  ex- 
claimed Margaret,  more  disposed  to  cry 
than  to  move,  "  I  have  not  strength  to  carry 
little  miss  a  yard  farther,  if  my  life  depend- 
ed upon  it !  And  I'm  sure  she  won't  be  able 
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to  walk  fast  enough  herself  to  escape  one 
drop  of  rain,  let  me  hurry  her  ever  so ! 
Why,  Sir,  I  have  had  her  in  my  arms  this 
morning  (to  be  sure  it  was  my  own  fault  for 
asking  to  take  her  with  me)  during  a  walk 
of  seven  miles ;  and  now,  I  am  so  knocked 
up,  I  can  neither  lift  my  hand  to  my  head, 
nor  set  one  foot  before  the  other." 

"  Her  good-natured  auditor,  when  he 
had  heard  this  account,  ceased  his  remon- 
strances, and,  without  waiting  to  enquire 
how  far  she  had  to  go,  or  to  whom  the  child 
belonged,  he  raised  the  little  creature  in  his 
arms,  at  the  very  moment  the  clouds  began 
most  furiously  to  discharge  their  contents. 
Bidding  the  nurse  lean  on  him  for  support, 
he  then  set  forward  with  all  the  dispatch 
which,  when  thus  doubly  encumbered,  he 
could  use. 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Adela,  we 
could  learn  these  particulars  unmoved  ?  Far 
otherwise :  whilst  Margaret,  in  the  over- 
flowing thankfulness  of  her  heart,  detailed 
the  whole  history  in  the  hall,  we  were  ready 
to  embrace  her  humane  conductor,  and 
could  scarcely  hear  her  to  the  end  before 
we  besought  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
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the  day  with  us,  and  to  suffer  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  to  furnish  him  with  dry  garments. 

"  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  that  though  it  was  but  an 
awkward  tiling  to  a  man  to  be  his  own  in- 

o 

troducer,  yet,  as  he  was  well  assured,  thus 
he  must  be  personally  a  stranger  to  us,  he 
thought  it  would  be  scarcely  honourable  to 
profit  from  our  hospitality,  without  inform- 
ing us  to  whom  it  was  extended." — "  If," 
continued  he,  "  I  might  be  permitted  to  add 
the  privilege  of  calling  mystlf  your  friend. 
to  the  pleasant  circumstance  of  being  one  of 
your  nearest  neighbours,  I  should  always 
consider  this  as  a  day  of  peculiar  good  for- 
tune. You  have  honoured  with  an  invita- 
tion, the  owner,  and,  at  present,  the  solitary 
inhabitant  of  Mordington- Castle/' 

"  Perhaps  you  are  of  opinion,  Adela," 
pursued  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  that  on  hearing 
such  intelligence,  I  ought  immediately,  in 
consideration  of  the  duel  with  Julius,  to 
have  sent  for  the  longest  broom  in  the  house, 
and  have  swept  the  unhallowed  intruder  out 
at  the  door !  But,  in  good  truth,  I  was 
seized  with  no  such  sisterly  fanaticism.  The 
service  our  new  friend  had  rendered  us  ;  my 
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conviction,  that  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of 
the  challenge,  Julius  had  been  the  sole  ag- 
gressor— and  above  all,  the  favourable  im- 
pression wrought  upon  my  mind  by  the 
EaiTs  truly  engaging  deportment  and  appear- 
ance— these  combined  motives,  some  ra- 
tional, and  some,  I  allow,  a  little  feminine, 
induced  me  to  persevere  no  less  frankly  in 
rny  civilities  after  he  had  announced  himself 
than  before  I  had  any  suspicion  of  his 
lineage  and  descent." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dearest  sister," 
cried  Adela,  "  for  this  recital  ;  it  has  given 
me  very  great  pleasure.  But  how  much  do 
I  wish  it  could  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Julius !  Might  it  not  have  produced 
upon  him  a  disposition  to  relax  a  little  in  his 
prejudices  against  Lord  Ennerdale?" 

"  Nothing  is  less  probable.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  one  great  reason  why  Julius  hates 
him  so  bitterly  is,  that  he  finds  people  in 
general  so  much  inclined  to  like  him.  The 
more  he  hears  therefore  in  his  commendation, 
from  uSj  in  particular,  the  more  will  he  be- 
come confirmed  in  his  injustice.  The  wisest 
t>lan?  I  am  persuaded,  which  we  can  any  of 
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us  pursue,  will  be  to  talk  of  him  as  little 
before  Julius  as  possible." 

Mr.  Somerville  now  enquired  upon  what 

terms  Lord  Ennerdale  was  with  the  General  ? 

"  They  frequently  meet,"  replied  Adela, 

"  and  without  the  slightest    symptoms  of 

hostility." 

"  Does  he  visit  in  Berkeley-Square  r  " 
"  He  never  has  whilst  I  have  been  there." 
"  When  did  you  see  him  last  r " 
"  Yesterday  ;  he  overtook  me  in  the  park 
to  announce  your  welcome  arrival." 

Mr.  Somerville  now  abruptly  started  up — 
"  He  knows  then,  that  we  are  in  town  ? " 
cried  he — "  That  being  the  case,  I  will  go 
this  minute  and  ask  him  to  dinner." 

His  lady  made  no  opposition  to  the 
scheme,  and  he  instantly  sallied  forth  to  put 
it  in  execution  ;  promising,  at  Adela's  re- 
quest, likewise  to  call  upon  her  brother. 


CHAP,  III. 

CONTRAST. 

WHEN  the  two  sisters  were  alone — "  You 
boasted  much  in  your  last  letter,  my  dear 
girl/'  said  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  of  your  entire 
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exemption,  as  far  as  relates  to  Julius,  of 
every  sentiment  of  fear :  but  tell  me  ho- 
nestly, is  there  not  at  least  as  much  of  this 
feeling  as  of  love  in  the  attentive  observance 
which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  him  ? " 

"  No,  dearest  Elinor,  there  is  not  indeed. 
— I  am  almost  apprehensive  that  it  may  sound 
arrogant  again  to  declare,  that,  except  my 
father,  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  one! — There 
are  many,  indeed,  whom  I  would  not  wil- 
fully offend  for  the  world  ;  and  Julius  is  of 
the  number ;  but  the  sole  reason  is,  that  I 
feel  grateful  to  him  and  warmly  attached. 
Others,  I  should  be  equally  reluctant  to  dis- 
please, from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  and  some,  I 
would  remain  at  peace  with,  merely  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  a  quarrel." 

66  Then  you  are  determined  not  to  allow 
Julius  to  influence  your  attachments  or  aver- 
sions ? " 

"  1  never  will  refuse  to  hear  his  (  pleaded 
reasons  : '  but,  after  hearing  them,  if  I  re- 
main unconvinced,  I  hope  to  preserve  suffi- 
cient steadiness  to  act  without  any  servile 
and  disingenuous  deference  to  his  opinions. 
In  regard  to  Lord  Ennerdale,  I  was  at  first 
apprehensive,  from  the  extraordinary  um- 
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Jbrage  his  speaking  to  me  gave  my  brother, 
that  something  discreditable  attached  itself 
to  his  character.  Had  that  suspicion  proved 
well  founded,  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to 
assert,  that  not  even  Julius  himself  could 
have  dictated  to  me  more  dislike  of  Lord 
Ennerdale  than  I  should  have  been  ready  to 
feel.  Knowing  how  upright  and  amiable  he 
had  once  been,  I  should  have  hated  him  for 
letting  the  world  so  easily  corrupt  a  naturally 
good  disposition.  But  I  now  more  clearly 
comprehend  the  whole  affair.  I  see  that  my 
brother  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  stubborn 
and  contracted  spirit  of  inveteracy.  I  fore- 
bode much  useless  discussion  with  him  :  but 
whilst  the  object  of  his  aversion  appears  to 
me  in  a  blameless  light,  I  will  accustom 
myself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  listen  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  his  enemies  with  com- 
posure, and  to  act  as  though  J  heard  them 
not." 

Mrs.  Somerville  was  highly  gratified  by 
this  speech : 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  I  am  hardly  com- 
petent, in  the  present  case,  to  be  an  imparr 
tial  judge  of  your  determination  :  but  it 
seems  to  me  so  equitable  and.  wise,  that! 
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know  not  how  any  thing  could  be  added  to 
its  propriety." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land and  Jemima  paid  a  visit  in  Cumberland 
Place.  Adela  was  in  her  own  apartment 
when  they  arrived,  and  knew  not  that  they 
had  been  in  the  house  till  after  they  had 
left  it. 

"  I  was  very  sure/'  said  Mrs.  Somerville, 
6:  that  you  had  no  particular  wish  to  see 
them  ;  and  as  their  stay  was  short,  and  they 
only  enquired  how  you  did,  without  express- 
ing any  anxiety  to  make  the  enquiry  in 
person,  I  thought  that  it  was  needless  to 
disturb  you.  Our  good  Aunt  looks  as  much 
like  one  of  the  evergreen  beauties  of  Cleo- 
patra's stock,  whom  (  age  cannot  wither,'  as 
when  I  last  saw  her.  Were  her  temper  but 
as  smooth  as  her  brow,  what  an  Aunt  would 
she  be !  But,  my  dear  Adela,  can  you  inter- 
pret to  me  the  meaning  of  poor  Jemima's 
moody  aspect  ? — She  put  me  in  mind,  the 
whole  time  she  staid,  of  the  woman  Madame 
de  Sevigne*  describes,  who  appeared  as  if 
she  had  signed  a  compact  with  Satan,  and 
the  day  was  approaching  to  deliver  herself 
up !  I  assure  you,  there  was  a  sullenness  in 
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her  countenance  quite  ominous;  and  sliej 
who  used  to  be  the  greatest  prater  in  the 
family,  scarcely  uttered  a  dozen  words  whilst 
the  visit  lasted.  What  can  all  this  be  ?  Is 
it  disappointed  ambition  ?  Or  does  she  really 
fancy  herself  in  love?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Adela,  "  that  it  is  a 
little  the  result  of  both.  We  cannot  tell 
what  construction  she  may  have  put  upon 
any  past  attentions  which  Lord  Ennerdale 
has  shewn  her.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  now 
seems  very  miserable ;  and  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  think,  he  carried  his  unmeaning 
civilities  further  than,  in  strict  consideration 
of  her  future  happiness,  he  ought  to  have 
done. — No  rational  creature  could  have  im- 
bibed so  confirmed  a  predilection  without 
receiving  some  adequate  encouragement." 

"  But  who  has  been  rash  enough  to  assert 
that  Jemima  is  a  rational  creature  ?  One 
characteristic  of  such  a  sort  of  animal  which 
she  used  to  have— laughing— she  has  now 
given  up  ;  and  I  really  know  not  any  other, 
which  in  strict  integrity  she  could  be  said  to 
possess.  She  has  quickness,  and  volubility, 
and  skill,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  managing 
her  own  little  pitiful  cabals :  but  if  by  ra- 
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tionality,  you  mean  judgment,  justice,  mo- 
deration, and  undesigning  frankness — Je- 
mima has  not  a  particle  of  these  qualities  in 
her  nature." 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Some-rville  return- 
ed. 

"  I  have  seen  your  brother,"  cried  he, 
addressing  Adela,  6(  and  he  is  coming  here 
by  and  by,  to  shake  hands  with  Elinor. 
Lord  Ennerdale  cannot  dine  with  us,  but  he 
will  call  in  the  evening.  I  found  with  him 
a  relation,  a  Mr.  Annesley,  who  married 
his  late  wife's  sister.  They  were  both  en- 
gaged to  dine  at  Mrs,  Elmer's." — 

"  Do  you  know  that  lady,  my  dear  Eli- 
nor ?  enquired  Adela — 

u  Very  slightly :  but  why  do  you  ask  ?" — 

"  Because  I  ought  to  call  upon  her.  She 
left  a  card  for  me  in  Berkeley-Square,  and 
Lord  Ennerdale  gave  me  rather  a  serious 
sort  of  lecture  for  omitting  to  return  it." — 

"  He  was  perfectly  right!"  cried  Mr. 
Somerville,  "  she  is  a  woman  of  irre- 
proachable character.".  . . . 

"  And  of  some  eccentricity !"  interrupted 
his  wife — "  however,  the  visit  shall  be  scru- 
pulously paid  to-morrow."^— 
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In  the  evening,  Julius,  according  to 
appointment,  made  his  appearance.  He 
greeted  Mrs.  Somerville  with  affectionate 
pleasure  ;  was  in  high  spirits,  and  congra- 
tulated Adela  very  heartily  on  being  eman- 
cipated from  her  recent  prison. 

"  Prison  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Somerville, 
with  surprise.,  "  I  thought  she  went  out 
perpetually." 

"  Whether  it  was  their  fault  for  making 
every  engagement  disagreeable,"  resumed 
Julius,  "  or  her's,  for  being  too  ready  to 
think  them  so,  I  know  not :  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  for  this  last  week  or  ten  days,  she  has 
been  as  completely  immured  as  if  sentenced 
for  her  sins  to  solitary  confinement." — 

He  then  asked  to  see  the  children  ;  but 
being  told  that  they  had  been  gone  to  bed 
above  an  hour,  he  said — "  well,  good  rest 
betide  them  !  I  never  invited  myself  to  look 
at  babies  before  ;  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  pretty  compliment  to  Elinor,  as  their 


mamma."- 


"  And  now,  I  suppose,"  cried  Mrs.  So- 
merville,  laughing,  "  your  conscience  will 
be  at  rest,  if  you  don't  see  them  for  this 
month  !" 
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"  It  certainly  is,  now,  your  affiiir  more 
than  mine.  I  have  done  the  civil  thing 
once,  and  I  won't  promise  you  that  I  shall 
remember  to  do  it  again."- — 

A  knock  at  the  street  door,  announcing 

7  o 

another  visitor,  was  then  heard.  Mrs.  So- 
merville, and  Adela,  anticipating  tlve  en- 
trance of  Lord  Ennerdale,  looked  at  each 
other  with  some  trepidation.  But  Julius, 
without  observing  it,  went  on  gaily  talking, 
till  a  servant,  coming  up  stairs,  announced 
Lord  Ennerdale. 

Adela  ventured  not  to  raise  her  eyes  from 
the  work  which  she  had  a  moment  before 
snatched  up.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville, 
however,  both  approached  the  Earl  with 
great  cordiality,  and  thanked  him  for  being 
so  faithful  to  his  promise- — 

"  When  I  heard  where  you  intended 
to  dine,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Somerville, 
"  I  own,  I  had  but  little  hope  of  seeing 
you.  How  is  it  that  you  could  contrive 
to  depart  from  your  agreeable  hostess  so 
early?" 

"  Early  and  late  are  comparative  terms," 
replied  he  5—"  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  So* 
merville,  my  visit  may  appear  unseasonably 
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early ;    to  myself,   I   assure  you,    it  seems 
unconscionably  late." 

He  then  advanced  towards  Adela,  and 
passing  near  her  brother,  turned  his  head  to 
look  at  him.  The  deepest  crimson  dyed 
the  cheeks  of  both,  as  their  eye&  first  met : 
in  those  of  Julius,  instantly  appeared  an 
expression  of  kindling  hostility,,  which  it 
was  evident  he  did  not  even  wish  to  dis- 
guise ;  and  in  his  attitude  and  whole  demea- 
nour, there  was  a  manifestation  of  pride 
and  stateliness,  that  not  even  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  could  view  without  alarm* 

Lord  Ermerdale  saw  it  all :  but  he  saw  it 
with  the  coolness  of  a  man  determined,  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  not  to  exhibit  any 
irascibility,  not  to  indulge  any  intemperate 
feelings.  Slightly,  but  calmly  bowing,  there- 
fore, he  proceeded  forward,  and,  in  his  ac- 
customed tone  of  voice,  said  to  Adela  : — 

"  I  am  charged  by  Mrs.  Elmer  with 
many  compliments  to  you,  and  strictly  en- 
joined to  say,  that  she  hopes  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  arrival  in  town,  will  deprive  you  of 
every  excuse  for  not  letting  her  see  more  of 
you.'1 
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Adela  recovering  her  own  tranquillity  by 
the  view  of  his,  bestowed  upon  him  a  smile 
of  the  gentlest  gratitude  for  his  forbearance, 
and  cheerfully  answered : — 

"  My  sister  and  I  came  to  a  resolution, 
this  very  morning,  of  deferring  no  longer 
than  till  to-morrow  our  first  visit  to  her." 

They  then  all  arranged  themselves  round 
the  table  at  which  she  was  sitting  ;  and  Mrs. 
Somerville,  not  wholly  without  success,  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  subjects  of  general 
conversation,  and  to  establish  ease  and  har- 
mony amongst  all  present.  Her  newly -arri- 
ved guest  most  readily  gave  into  her  design  ; 
he  was  communicative,  yet  no  monopolist 
of  attention  ;  and  animated  without  affect- 
ing any  peculiar  display  of  gaiety.  Adela 
had  never  beheld  him  to  more  advantage, 
nor  ever  witnessed  so  genuine  an  instance  of 
native  good-temper  blended  with  acquired 
good-breeding. 

The  contrast  offered  by  Julius,  obstinately 
silent,  and  sullenly  observant,  was  striking 
and  grievous.  He  seemed  determined  either 
to  out-stay  the  Earl,  or  so  exactly  to  measure 
the  length  of  his  own  visit,  as  to  depart  at 
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the  same  moment.  Each  of  his  sisters  oc- 
casionally addressed  him  :  but  he  disdained 
the  ceremony  of  answering  them  ;  looked 
more  gloomy  in  proportion  as  he  was  more 
courted ;  and  had  his  influence  and  autho- 
rity been  adequate  to  his  unsocial  humour, 
would  have  thrown  a  complete  damp  over 
the  spirits  of  the  whole  party,  and  have 
sealed  up  every  body's  lips  as  closely  as  his 
own. 

On  any  other  occasion,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
availing  herself  of  the  privileges  of  elder- 
ship, would  not  have  scrupled  to  animadvert 
upon  his  ill-humour  with  the  raillery  it  de- 
served :  but  she  knew  the  danger  of  exaspe- 
rating still  further  a  spirit  already  upon  the 
qui  vive,  and  prompt,  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, to  burst  out  into  a  blaze.  She 
therefore  hazarded  no  observation  upon  his 
reserve,  and  not  even  an  expostulating  look 
was  directed  towards  him.  Growing  weary, 
at  length,  of  the  unamusing  part  he  was 
performing,  and  recollecting  also  an  engage 
inent  which  called  him  elsewhere,  he  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  without  individually 
addressing  any  body,  bluntly  uttered  a  grow  1- 
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mg  "  Good  night/'  and  made  his  truly-wel- 
come exit. 

Lord  Ennerdale,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  from  feelings  of 
shame,  forbore,  after  he  was  gone,  from 
making  any  remark  upon  his  conduct,  or 
from  even  mentioning  his  name.  All,  how- 
ever, were  sensible  of  the  relief  afforded  by 
his  departure  ;  and  an  increase  of  cheer- 
fulness resulted  from  it,  which  rendered  them 
so  unconscious  of  the  progress  of  time,  that 
midnight  arrived,  'ere  any  idea  of  separating 
had  occurred  to  them. 


CHAR    IV. 

MORTIFICATION. 

THE  next  morning,  Mrs.  Somerville  and 
Adela  drove  to  Mrs,  Elmer's  as  soon  as  the 
accustomed  hour  of  visiting  permitted  it,  and 
not  only  found  her  at  home,  but  were  re- 
ceived with  the  most  flattering  distinction. 
She  volunteered  to  Adela  her  offers  of  ser- 
|  vice  as  a  Chaperon,  whenever  Mrs.  Sdmer- 
ville  was  disinclined  to  go  out;  pressed  her 
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to  accept  a  seat  that  night  in  her  box  at  the 
Opera ;  Lent  to  both  the  sisters  several  new- 
ly published  books,  and,  in  short,  was  so 
liberal  of  her  courtesy,  and  so  obviously  de- 
sirous to  ingratiate  herself  into  their  favour, 

o  * 

that  after  quitting  her,  Mrs.  Somerville  could 
not  help  laughingly  observing — 

"  You  have  had  a  warm  friend,  Adela,  at 
the  court  of  this  fashionable  sovereign!  I 
have  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to 
meet  her  occasionally,  and  we  have  each 
stood  upon  the  other's  visiting-list  almost 
from  the  time  I  first  married  :  but  so  gra- 
ciously disposed  as  she  appeared  at  this 
morning's  interview,  I  had  never  yet  in  any 
degree  beheld  her.  Pray  commend  me  to  a 
continuation  of  the  good  offices  which  I  al- 
ready owe  to  the  favourite  and  counsellor 
whose  interest  with  this  Lady  has  been  so 
successfully  exerted  for  yourself." — 

"  I  assuredly  will,"  answered  Adela,  smil* 
ing ;  '*  But  tell  me,  my  discerning,  and 
nicely-analyzing  sister,  what  is  your  real 
opinion  of  Mrs,  Elmer  :  You  speak  of  her 
in  a  way  that  leads  me  to  think,  you  enter- 
tain no  very  high  esteem  for  her." — 

"  She  is, — but  entre  nous  be  it  spoken—* 
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a  sort  of  character  which  I  should  tremble 
to  see  you  much  connected  with,  were  I  less 
confident  of  your  good  sense,  your  good  taste, 
and  your  good  principles.  She  is  not  ad- 
dicted to  any  glaring  improprieties  ;  she  is 
110  gamestress  ;  she  has  escaped  all  stigma  on 
the  score  of  gallantry  ;  she  pays  her  trades  » 
men,  and  she  behaves  tolerably  to  her  family 
and  dependents.  But  her  craving  appetite 
for  notoriety,  makes  her  guilty  of  many  out- 
rageous breaches  of  true  feminine  delicacy. 
She  talks  loud  in  public ;  she  aims  always  at 
being  the  principal  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, the  '  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes.' 
She  is  confident,  familiar,  and  overbearing  in 
her  manners  towards  men  ;  and  very  often 
insolently  negligent  towards  women.  To 
say  the  truth,  she  constantly  reminds  me, 
though  ambitious  of  being  thought  original, 
of  an  humble  copyist  of  some  saucy  woman 
of  fashion  in  a  Novel  or  a  Play.  These  are 
characters  which,  if  their  delmeators  have 
any  other  meaning  in  describing  them,  than 
to  write  an  amusing  and  vendible  book,  are 
probably  less  intended  for  imitation  than  for 
beacons.  "But  they  are  often  so  sportively, 
so  glitteringly  drawn ;  so  much  popularity 
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seems  attached,  and  so  much  influence  is 
ascribed  to  them,  that  they  allure  infinitely 
more  followers  than  the  less  flippant  and  im- 
perfect heroines  with  whom  they  are  meant 
to  contrast.  Let  not  Mrs.  Elmer,  however, 
dearest  Adela,  allure  you  to  renounce  the 
unaffected  and  unobtrusive  simplicity  of  de- 
meanour, for  which  I  am  persuaded,  that, 
^ven  in  this  sophisticated  town,  you  will 
gain  many  sincere  admirers.  Never  adopt 
the  odious  maxim,  so  openly  in  vogue  amongst 
some  of  our  Misses,  that  a  slight  decree  of 

*  o  o 

affectation  is  a  necessary  ingredient  to  pro- 
cure attention  :  the  young  and  handsome 
debase  themselves  by  such  paltry  arts  ;  and 
what  charm  can  they  give  to  the  old  and 


u  With  such  a  friend  as  you  are,  to  guide 
and  counsel  me,  I  trust,  my  dear  Elinor,  I 
am  tolerably  safe.  But  is  Lord  Ennerdaie 
quite  justifiable  in  wishing  me  so  much  to 
form  an  intimacy  with  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
Elmer  ?"- 

"  Lord  Ennerdaie  has  known  her  from 
the  time  he  left  College  —  known  her,  till  the 
glare  of  her  follies  has  mellowed  upon  his 
observation,  and  lost  all  its  power  strongly 
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to  affect  his  senses.  He  would  distinguish 
them,  no  doubt,  most  plainly  in  a  new  ac- 
quaintance; but  long  habit  blunts  our  sen- 
sibility equally  of  defects  and  beauties.  Be- 
sides, 1  am  (irmly  of  opinion,  that  very  few 
men  are  competent  to  decide  upon  a  woman's 
real  merit,  till  they  are  old  enough  to  have 
daughters  grown  up.  As  parents,  they  view 
female  manners,  they  listen  to  female  con- 
versation, and  they  attend  to  female  proprie- 
ty with  feelings  widely  differing  from  those 
with  which  they  cursorily  marked  all  these 
particulars  whilst  only  seeking,  as  young  and 
unconnected  individuals,  their  own  amuse- 
ment, and  the  shortest  way  of  murdering 
time.  Lord  En  nerd  ale,  also,  I  make  no 
doubt,  takes  into  consideration,  your  evident 
superiority  to  the  common  run  of  unreflect- 
ing girls,  and  deems  you  safer,  because  lie 
knows  you  to  be  more  reasonable.  He  has 
a  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Elmer's  goodness  of 
heart ;  he  is  witness  to  her  being  visited  and 
courted  by  women  of  the  first  respectability  ; 
he  knows  her  parties  to  be  the  pleasantest 
and  most  attractive  in  town  ;  and  he  hears 
from  her  own  lips,  that  she  is  particularly 
desirous  to  cultivate  your  acquaintance.  Are 
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not  these  sufficient  reasons  to  excuse  the 
zeal   with   which  he  seeks  to  forward  her 


views  r" 


"  There  is  one  test,"  said  Adela,  "  to 
which,  if  I  could  bring  this  affair,  I  should 
be  perfectly  contented." 

"  What  is.  that  f 

"  I  should  like  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
intercourse  he  so  solicitously  recommends 
to  me,  he  would,  with  equal  readiness, 
sanction  in  his  sister." 

"  Oh,  I  can  fully  satisfy  your  doubts  on 
that  head.  Not  only  Miss  Mordington,  bat 
old  Lady  Ennerdale,  the  severest  advocate 
for  the  banishment  from  society  of  all  sus- 
picious desert,  visit  Mrs.  Elmer  witho  1 
the  smallest  scruple.  If  /  have  been  more 
backward  in  seeking  her  society,  it  is  be- 
cause I  do  not  like  her,  and  my  acquaint- 
ance amongst  those  whom  I  do  like,  is  suf- 
ficiently extensive. — Now  are  you  disposed 
to  be  quite  in  charity  again  with  your  old 
friend  Algernon  ?'* 

"  Yes,  dear  Elinor ;  for  what  a  well- 
principled  man  would  countenance  in  his 
sister,  no  other  woman  has  a  right  to  think 

3 

him  inconsiderate  for  approving  in  her  also/5 
\OL.  in.  E 
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"  Plato ,  thou  j^easonst  well! — I  like  your 
criterion  much  ;  and  the  inference  you  have 
drawn  from  it  still  better." 

Julius  had  departed  from  Cumberland 
Place  in  so  indignant  a  disposition,  that  he 
almost  formed  the  rash  determination  of 
never  going  thither  again.  Several  days, 
indeed,  elapsed,  during  which  he  wholly 
kept  aloof;  and  as  perseverance  in  error 
does  but  strengthen  and  confirm  its  invete- 
racy, and  they  who  have  long  gone  wrong 
become  ashamed  at  last  of  going  tight,  it  is 
probable  he  might  have  adhered  to  his  un- 
brotherly  resolution  throughout  the  whole 
season,  had  not  Adela  prevailed  upon  Mrs. 
Somerville  to  storm  his  castle,  as  she  called 
it,  and  to  compel  him,  first  to  a  parley, 
and  then  to  an  accommodation. 

In  plain  terms,  the  two  sisters  drove  one 
morning  to  Hertford  Street  at  an  hour  that 
gave  him  no  pretence  to  deny  them  admis- 
sion upon  the  plea  of  being  from  home : 
and  affecting  to  deride  or  overlook  all  his 
repulsive  airs,  they  forced  him  to  hold  a 
conference,  which,  however  unpromising  at 
the  outset,  ended  in  his  consenting  to  join 
their  party  that  day  at  dinner,  upon  the 
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express  condition,  that  no  guest  avowedly 
obnoxious  to  him  should  be  admitted. 

"  We  are  so  willing,  my  dear  Julias," 
said  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  to  contribute  our 
share  towards  spoiling  you  in  your  manhood 
as  -much  as  you  were  spoilt  in  your  infancy, 
that  neither  my  husband  nor  I  will  object, 
now  and  then,  to  any  terms  which  you  may 
chuse  to  propose  previous  to  granting  us  the 
honour  of  your  high  and  mighty  presence. 
To  day  all  is  safe.  There  is  not  the  smal- 
lest chance  of  your  encountering,  within 
our  wails,  the  object  you  so  irreconcilably 
detest,  for  he  is  gone  clown  to  Windsor  till 
next  Tuesday.  But.  by  way  of  providing 
against  future  accidents,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  keep  in  pay,  between  this 
house  and  ours,  a  sort  of  running  footman, 
to  convey  hourly  intelligence  to  you  of  all 
the  exits  from,  and  entrances  into,  our 
mansion  ?  Will  you  contribute  your  quota 
towards  the  expences  of  such  a  domestic  ?'* 

"  Do  you  then  suppose  that  I  wish  to 
avoid  your  idol  from  motives  of  fear  r"  crieti 

P 

the  irritable  Julius — c-  Let  me  but  meet 
him  upon  neutral  ground,  and  I  care  not  if 
I  jostle  against  him  every  hour  m  the  day! 

E  2 
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But  to  sit  and  hear  him  flattered,  fawned 
upon,  concurred  with  on  every  subject,  ex* 
alted  in  his  own  imagination  into  a  Phoenix, 
a  Demi-God! — By  Heaven,  it  makes  me 
sick !" 

"  This  is  not  being  so  noble  an  enemy 
my  dear  Julius/'  said  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  as 
notwithstanding    all    the   imperfections   of 
your  character,  its  openness  and  generosity, 
would  lead  one  to  expect.     I  can  allow  for 
the  madness  of  unpremeditated  passion  :  had 
I  been  born  of  the  masculine  gender,  I  can 
easily   suppose,  that,    f  jealous   in   honour, 
sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,'  I  might  have 
been  as  petulant  and  waspish  an  Achilles  as 
yourself.     But  then,  I  am  willing  also  to 
believe  that,  when  the  phrenzy  of  the  mo- 
ment was  past — when  a  personal  encounter 
with  my  adversary  had  taken  place,  in  which 
either  his  blood  or  my  own  had  been  shed,  I 
should  have  sought  (for  the  next  indulgence 
of  my  prowess)   a   new   antagonist.     You, 
on  the  contrary,  seem  but  the  more  confirm- 
ed in  your  hatred  for  having,  once  already, 
settled  your  difference,  as  it  is  called,  with 
your  opponent.     You  will   not  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  difference  which  ever 
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can  be  settled!  Ah,  Julius!  is  this  real 
bravery  ?  Is  it  a  proof  of  a  good,  a  liberal- 
hearted  nature  ?" 

"  Curses  on  the  man,"  exclaimed  Julius,, 
in  violent  emotion,  "  for  whose  sake  I  am 
thus  schooled  and  lectured  ! — Elinor,  I  can- 
not— 1  will  not  bear  it !  His  name  is  abhor- 
rent to  my  ears  !  his  sight  loathsome  to  my 
eyes !  You  all,  I  perceive,  are  in  a  confe- 
deracy to  support  him.  He  has  been  the 

chief    standard   of   excellence    with   Adela 

i 

nearly  from  her  infancy.  Little  does  she 
suspect  upon  what  fallacious  grounds  !  You 
have  now  elected  him,  Elinor,  to  the  high- 
est rank  amongst  your  own  objects  of  wor- 
ship. Somerville  more  than  participates— 
he  even  exceeds  you  both  in  the  same  spe- 
cies of  infatuation ;  and  that  designing  or 
romantic  fool,  Jemima,  has  no  shame  in* 
proclaiming  that  she  is  dying  for  him  ! — Is 
not  all  this  enough  from  one  family  ?  Why 
must  /,  likewise,  bow  to  the  image,  you 
have  set  up  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  a 
truce  with  these  useless  bickerings.  Re- 
member you  have  passed  your  word  to  dine 
with  us  this  day  ;  and  remember  that,  were 

K   3 
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we,  in  compliance  with  your  humour,,  to,, 
banisifc  Lord  Ennerdale  entirely  from  our 
house,  you  can  scarcely  enter  any  assembly, 
a*yy  dub,  any  public  place,  or  even  pace 
through  the  streets,  without  beholding  him. 
You.  can  not  deny  him  the  privilege  of  breath- 
ing the  same  air  with  ymi ;  you  cannot  in- 
terdict  him  from  fire  and  water,  and  force 
him  either  te  starve,  -or  go  into  voluntary 
exile.  Take  patience,  then,  dear  Julius  ; 
and  rather  endeavour  to  relax  in  your  hatred 
towards  him,  than  suffer  it  to  extinguish 
your  affection  for  us." 

This  conversation,  impatiently  as  it  ha4 
been  borne  at  the  time,  operated,  however,, 
some  good  effect  upon  Julius.  It  induced 
him  neither  entirely  to  relinquish  his  visits 
ia  Cumberland  Place,  nor  to  make  so  capital 

a  crime  of  the  favourable  reception  which 
> 

he  still  saw  granted  there  to  Lord  Enner- 
tbde.  Yet  there  was  one  observation  which: 
he  made  during  these  visits,  with  great,  andv 
perhaps,  not  unfounded  displeasure,  which 
he  was  eager  to  seize  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  to  Adela : 

"  Can  you  endure,"  cried  he,  "  to  let  En- 
,  because  he  is  rich  and  a  peer, 
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i  you  are  poor  and  a  commoner,  that  you 
;:4y  stand  by  to   see  him  courted  to 

™    J  w 

become  your  admirer  ?  The  Somervilks, 
thgir-zcal  to  behold  you  a  Countess,  are 
making  you  so  cheap  to  him,  that  he  him- 
self will  be  the  first  to  punish  their  folly  and 
your  meanness,  by  treating  you  with  con- 
tempt and  itn pertinence !" 

"  Good  Heaven,  Julius!'1  exclaimed  A4e-« 
la,  extremely  shocked,  "  what  bitter 
strength  of  language  Jo  you  use  ! — Whet* 
have  they  made  me  cheap  to  him  ?  Whea 
have  they  shewn  ajay  desire  to  obtain  for  me 
his  admiration  r" 

"  Are  you  really  so  blind  to  their  proceed, 
ings  ?  Then  thank  me  for  opening  your  eyes, 
and  proftt  from  my  warning.  Even  if  your 
own  secret  wishes  correspond  with  theirs, 
?e member  that  it  is  always  bad  policy  to 
accept  the  interference  of  indiscreet  coadju- 
tors. But  I  will  now  bring  forward  some 
instances  in  support  of  my  assertion.  When 
Ennerdale  is  present,  what  subject  is  ever 
started  that  does  not  instantly  call  forth  from 
Mr.  Somerviile  an  affected  appeal  to  your 
opinion  ?  What  engagement  is  e^er  proposed- 
for  you  and  Elinor  which  he  does  not  seek 

o 
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to  make  Ennerdale  a  party  in  ?  Who  will 
he,,  at  table,  ever  suffer  to  sit  beside  you, 
except  this  titled  visitor  ?  To  whom  else 
does  he  half  so  eagerly  endeavour  to  make 
you  exhibit  your  talents  ?  And  to  whom 
else  does  he  so  clumsily,  so  surfeitingly, 
expatiate  upon  the  sweetness  of  your  temper, 
and  your  unrivalled  qualifications  for  do- 
mestic life  ? — If  these  glaring,  and  indelicate 
evidences  of  Somerville's  purpose,  are  so 
obvious  even  to  me,  judge  how  infinitely 
more  manifest  they  must  be  to  the  penetra- 
ting Elinor !  Yet  she  attempts  no  method 
of  checking  or  discountenancing  them,  and 
therefore,  in  my  estimation,  is  still  more 
censurable  than  her  bustling  husband.  It 
rests,  then,  with  you,  Adela,  to  assert  your 
own  dignity  by  repressing  these  ill-judged 
advances  :  and,  as  a  further  incitement  to 
you  so  to  do,  I  will  now  confide  to  you, 
what  was  the  original  cause  of  the  offence 
which  I  conceived  against  this  arrogant  En- 
nerdale  at  Eton.  It  was  reported  to  me, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  that  he  had  been 
heard  declaiming  with  particular  eloquence 
upon  the  dishonour  that  was  attached  to 
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being  descended  from  parents  who  had  been 
divorced  ! ' 

Adela  started,  and  a  pang  of  the  keenest 
mortification  shot  through  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  not  asserting*"  continued  her  bro- 

o7 

ther,  "  that  when  this  depreciating  language 
was  held,  Ennerdale  knew  that  it  applied 
either  to  you,  or  to  me  :  possibly  he  did  not. 
But  it  has  excited  in  me  a  resentment  against 

o 

him,  which  no  time  can  ever  extinguish. — 

And  ask  yourself,  Adela. — have  von  much 

v  » 

chance  of  subjugating  the  proud  heart  of 
one,  who,  whilst  still  a  boy,  proclaimed^ 
that  the  infamy  of  such  a  parentage  would 
teach  him  to  hate  his  existence,  and  to  re- 
gard an  early  death  as  the  only  blessing  to 
be  prayed  for !  " 

"  Alas,  alas  !  '  exclaimed  the  deeply 
humbled  Adela,  "  every  succeeding  day  more 
feelingly  convinces  me  that  he  was  right ! — 
I  came  to  town,  fearless  and  confiding. 
The  errors  of  my  unhappy  mother  were 
far  from  being  thought  of  with  insensibi- 
lity by  me  :  but  I  trusted  that  they  were 
now  either  little  remembered,  or,  that  be- 
ing guiltless  of  misconduct  myself,  the 
world  would  not  have  had  the  harshness  to 
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visit  them  thus  strictly  upon  my  head.  That 
hope  is  over ;  and  with  it  has  vanished  al- 
Jttost  every  sentiment  of  security  with  which 
I  used  to  raise  my  eyes  in  society," 

"  This,"  cried  Julius,  concerned  to  see 
her  so  seriously  dejected,  "  is  going  too  far. 
The  frailties  of  Lady  Rosalvan  affect  not  the 
purity  of  your  character.  Why  should  you 
suffer  them  to  make  you  droop  thus  despair- 
ingly ? — Revive,  my  dear  Adela,  to  self- 
respect— -to  a  proper  sense  of  your  own 
worth  ;  and  let  not  the  injurious  fastidious- 
ness of  one  individual,  give  you  so  disquiet- 
ing a  diffidence  of  the  candour  and  justice 
of  ail  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  then  kindly  shook  her  by  the  hand, 
and  departed. 

But  had  he  sought  during  half  a  century 
for  reasons  to  work  upon  Adela's  mind,  he 
could  haye  found  none  more  infallibly 
adapted  to  his  purpose  than  those  which  he 
had  now  employed. 

A  simple  accusation  of  harbouring  ambi- 
tious projects,  she  could  either  have  repelled, 
or  have  calmly  submitted  to  ;  for  she  would 
have  known  it  to  be  unfounded.  But  an 
intimation  that  even  her  best  friends,  through 
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mistaken  sea),  were  rendering  themselves 
suspected,  and  he?,  perhaps,  contemptible 
m  the  eyes  of  Lord  Ennerdale,  afc  first 
grieved  her,  and  then  awakened  her  pride 
beyond  any  suggestion  that  could  have  been 
devised.  Julius,  aware  of  the  effect  which 
he  had  produced,  had  left  the  dart  to  rankle 
in  her  hosom,  without  blunting  its  point  by 
staying  to  repeat  the  blow. 

The  placid  reliance  on  his  ever- friendly 
meaning  which  had  hitherto  rendered  Adela 
so  easy  and  chearful  in  the  presence  of  her 
former  associate,  was  now  exchanged  for  a 

'  O 

punctilious  distrust,  a  habit  of  weighing  his 
words,  and  watching  the  expression  of  his 
jooks,  which  embittered  the  pleasure  of 
every  interview,  and  constituted  her  own 
perpetual  torment.  A  random  sentence,  a 
glance,  a  smile,  had  power  to  perplex  or 
alarm  her.  Mr.  Somerville's  commenda- 
tions,, when  uttered  before  Lord  Ennerdale^ 
threw  her  into  an  agony  :  and  so  powerful 
become  her  dread  of  incurring  any  slight,  or 
of  being  suspected  to  entertain  any  designs, 
that  the  most  artificial  coquette  never  em- 
ployed more  calculation  tg  win,  than  Adela 

JS  6 
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now  used  to  shun  opportunities  of  being  ob- 
served and  called  into  notice. 

This  sensitive  and  shrinking  delicacy  it 
was  difficult  to  repress  within  such  just  li- 
mits as  should  secure  it  from  the  reproach  of 
caprice  or  captiousness.  Adela  escaped  the 
imputation  by  taking  the  utmost  pains  to 
disguise  her  new-raised  fears  under  a  sem- 
blance of  quiet  indifference,  which  should 
lead  to  the  belief  that  all  she  did  was  the 
effect  of  accident ;  that  her  avoidance  of 
every  distinction  from  Lord  Ennerdale  was 
unpremeditated ;  and  that,  if  she  invariably 
drew  back  from  his  assiduities,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  of  too  little  importance  to 
her  to  be  thought  of,  or  desired. 

Yet,  though  deeply  sensible  that  some- 
thing was  wanting  in  her  manner  of  re- 
ceiving him  which  he  had  never  missed  till 
now,  Lord  Ennerdale  knew  not  how  to  de- 
fine, even  to  his  own  feelings,  what  that 
something  was.  She  was  retired  without 
being  forbiddingly  reserved  ;  she  was  silent 
without  wearing  a  look  of  displeasure  ;  and 
.in  studying  to  avoid  all  petty  obligations,  she 
rather  impelled  by  a  rational  love  of 
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independence   than  by  any  wish  to  repress 
amity. 

Here  was  nothing  on  which  he  could 
found  a  specific  complaint ; — yet  here  was 
enough  to  make  her  completely  different  to 
the  Adela  he  had  at  first  found  her.  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  no  less  aware  than  himself 
of  the  change  ;  but  not  in  any  degree  better 
able  to  trace  its  origin,  or  to  satisfy  her  own 
mind  as  to  its  exact  meaning. 


CHAP.  V. 

HIEROGLYPHICS. 

ONE  morning,  whilst  the  two  sisters  were 
sitting  at  a  late  breakfast  after  a  ball  which 
Adela  had  been  at  the  preceding  night,  Mrs. 
Somerville  remarked  that  her  companion 
was  so  singularly  abstracted,  and  answered 
every  question  which  she  addressed  to  her 
with  such  evident  effort,  and  so  little  interest 
in  what  she  was  saying,  that  she  was  indu- 
ced at  length  to  fear,  that  something  unplea- 
sant was  the  matter. 

ee  Did  anything  extraordinary  happen  to 
you  last  night?"  enquired  she,  "  did  your 
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partner,  or  partner-,  whoever  they 
be,  lay  serious  siege  to  your  heart,  and  send 
you  home  with  the  red-hot  question  still 
tingling  in  your  c  ars  ? 

"  No,"  replied  AdeTa,  a  1  completely 
escaped  any  such  tremendous  att  ck.'* 

"  Yet,  you  are  not  in  your  usual  frame  of 
mind.  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  so  particu- 
larly occupies  you.  You  can  reveal  nothing 
which  shall  not  be  safe  in  my  custody." 

"  That  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  should  have  any  right  to  expect." 

"  How  so?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Elinor,  what  equity 
would  there  be  in  expecting  you  to  keep  my 
counsel,  if  I  cannot  keep  it  myself  r" 

cc  This  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  one  of 
la  Rochefoucauld's  maxims:  I  believe  you 
gleaned  it  from  his  consolatory  book.  Now, 
to  prove  that  I  also  have  studied  this  amia- 
ble painter  of  human  nature,  I  will  quote  to 
you  a  sentence  of  his,  the  most  generous 
that  ever  fell  from  his  pen  of  wormwood  ; — 
f  It  is  more  disgraceful  lo  distrust  our 
friends,  than  to  be  deceived  by  them.9 

"  Perhaps  he  is  right :  but  it  is  a  disgrace 
\vhich;  in  this  instance,  I  must  be  content 
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to  incur,  or  to  merit  the  charge  of  egregious 
folly.  Yet,  I  would  be  undisguised  with 
you  if  I  could  :  but  you  must  be  aware,  my 
dear  sister,  that  whatever  is  entrusted  to 
you,  might  just  as  well  be  revealed  to  Mr. 
Somervilie  at  once." — 

"  This  charge  of  unlimited  conscience 
in  Mr.  Somervilie,  is  not  altogether  well 
founded.  I  could  withhold  from  him  the 
secret  of  another,  though  I  have  macle  it  a 
rule  to  banish  from  our  intercourse  all  re- 
serve respecting  my  own  ^fTairs,  Be  frank, 
then,  my  dear  Adela ;  and,  as  you  do  not 
deny  that  something  peculiar  engrosses  you, 
make  trial  of  my  powers  cf  discretion,  and 
honestly  avow  what  is  passing  in  your 
thoughts." 

Adela  shook  her  head,  and  smiling  sig- 
nificantly, placed  her  finger  en  her  lip. 

"  Must  it  not  be  f"  resumed  Mrs.  Somer- 
vilie— "  well,  then,  I  will  endeavour  to  sub- 
mit, and  say  no  more  about  it.  I  might 
lose  my  temper,  but  I  see  no  chance  of 
obtaining  your  confidence.  Ring  the  bell, 
ir»y  fair  Prudentia.  I  am  going  to  order  the 
carriage  for  an  airing,  and  shall  tako  the 
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children  with  me.  Are  you  disposed  to  be 
of  the  baby  party  ?" 

Adela  readily  agreed  to  accompany  them  ; 
and  then,  till  the  carriage  drove  to  the  door, 
retired  into  the  back  drawing  room,  and  sat 
down  to  the  pianorforte. 

Presently,  during  a  pause  in  her  per- 
formance, a  quick  rap  at  the  street  door 
reached  her  ears,  and  the  next  minute,  she 
heard  the  voices  and  steps  of  two  persons 
ascending  the  stairs.  She  kept  her  post, 
but  her  fingers  shook,  and  whilst  hesitating 
whether  again  to  place  them  on  the  keys, 
she  could  not  avoid  remonstrating  with  her- 
self on  the  flutter  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown — 

"  Why  should  /  lose  any  portion  of  my 
accustomed  composure  ?"  cried  she  ;  "  I 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with  ;  I 
have  wounded  no  one's  feelings  ;  I  can  fear- 
lessly look  up  without  the  danger  of  meeting 
an  eye  filled  by  myself  with  unmerited 
mortification." — 

Yet,  though  this  little  soliloquy  contri- 
buted to  tranquillize  her,  she  would  not 
renew  her  musical  employment,  lest  the 
sound  of  the  instrument  should  attract  au- 
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ditors  into  the  room  :  but  softly  rising,  she 
took  up  a  book,  and  seating  herself  near  a 
window,  began  reading. 

How  impossible  it  is,  however,  in  a  situ- 
ation contiguous  to  a  group  of  talkers,  to 
attend,  either  with  profit  or  pleasure,  to  the 
best  written  book,  we  must  all  have  expe- 
rienced. The  voices  issuing  from  the  front 
room  perpetually  interfered  with  what  she 
was  trying  to  understand ;  and  though  her 
eyes  traced  the  lines  before  her,  and  she 
proceeded  methodically,  without  the  omis- 
sion of  a  single  word  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pages,  her  mind  took  in  no  part  of  their 


meaning.- 


t  "  I  will  not  be  thus  baffled !"  cried  she, 
smiling  at  her,  hitherto,  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts : — and  applying  her  hands  to  the  sides 
of  her  head,  to  deaden  the  sounds  that  mo- 
lested her,  she  began,  though  in  a  subdued 
voice,  reading  aloud.  The  expedient  had 
its  use  ;  and  she  had  just  achieved  the 
difficult  task  of  comprehending  nearly  a 
dozen  lines,  when  one  of  the  folding  doors, 
leading  into  the  adjoining  room,  was  open- 
ed, and  Mr.  Somerville  made  his  appear- 
ance. 
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"  Good  morning,  Adela,"  cried  he,,  ad- 
vancing towards  her  ;  "  what  are  you  about- 
here  r  muttering  spells  over  some  cabalistical 
book,  and  stopping  your  ears  to  avoid  dis- 
turbance ?  Do  come  and  lool:  at  her,  Lord 
En  nerd  ale — and,  Elinor,  come  and  tell  us 
what  she  is  about  ?'* — 

Adela  closed  the  volume,  and  looking  at 
her  brother-in-law  with  great  good-humour, 
said — 

"  Yon  have  efone  me  but  litt-!e  mischief 
by  this  interruption,  ibr  whilst  you  were 
all  talking  in  the  next  room,  1  found  it 
nearly  impossible  to  know  what  I  was  read- 
ing."— 

"  I  thought  you  had  shut  yourself  up 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  to  do  pe- 
nance for  your  recent  in&cxibility i!'* — 

**  No  ; — I  never  was  in  a  less  humble  and 
repentant  mood." — 

"  It  is  for  me,  I  am  afraid,**  said  Lord 
Ennerdale,  "  to  be  the  only  penitent  of  the 
party. — Did  I  not  appear,  last  night,  my 
dear  Miss  Cleveland,  very  justly  to  merit 
your  displeasure  r" — 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Adela,  with  a 
composure  which  it  was  impossible  to  be- 
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lieye  assumed — "  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  see,  that  you  were,  able,  before  the  evening 
was  quite  over,  to  partake  in  'its  amuse- 
ment s.'1 

JVJr.  Somerville  now  zealously  CXOXL  ued — 

"  Adela  is  a  girl  of  ten  thousand  I  Who 
else,  Lord  Ennerdale,  would  have  treated 
you  with  half  such  lenity?" 

"  Ridiculous !"  cried  she,  colouring,  and 
much  provoked,  yet  forcing  a  laugh ,  t;  iiow 
well  yoMi  exemplify,  dear  Mr.  Somerviite, 
my  brother's  assertion,  that  all  your  geese 
are  swans !" 

u  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  any  of  you  are  talking  about ;"  cried 
Mrs.  Scwnerville,  regarding-  them  alternately 
with  much  perplexity. 

"  Why,  has  not  your  sister,*  said  her 
husband,  "  told  you  how  shabbily  she  was 
treated  last  night  at  Mrs.  Copeland's  ball  r" 

« -Not  a  word." 

"  Well,  then,  she  is  Cither  a  phoenix  of 
generosity,  or  she  has  no  feeling  T 

"  None,  .at  kast,.  of  causeless  irntahrlity, 
I  hope,"  said  Adela. 

l^  well,  however  that  may  be.  tell 
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your  story  now   to  Elinor  ;  I  want  to  know 
what  she  will  think  of  it." 

"  A  prticy  figure  I  shall  make,"  cried 
Lord  Ennerdale,  "  whilst  your  sister  com- 
plies with  this  injunction!" 

"  Oh,  you  deserve  it — you  thoroughly 
deserve  it,  my  good  friend !  So,  begin, 
Adela." 

"  My  story,  as  you  call  it,  will  soon  be 
told.  This  same  restless  good  humoured 
husband  of  yours,  Elinor,  was  anxious  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  to  get  me  a 
partner.  I  proposed  his  dancing  with  me 
himself:  but  that,  I  believe,  he  was  too 
fine  to  think  feasible;  he  therefore  asked 
Lord  Ennerdale  to  stand  up  with  me,  who 
declined  it  on  account  of  a  sprained  ancle." 
-  "  And  did  you  not  dance  at  all:"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Somerville. 

"  O  yes,  six  dances;  and  then,  fancying 
she  heard  our  carriage  called,  Mrs.  Ross, 
my  chaperon,  escorted  by  your  husband, 
took  me  down  stairs,  intending  to  come 
away,  j^ut  it  was  a  mistake ;  neither  ser- 
vants nor  carriage  had  arrived,  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  more  amusing  to  go  up 
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again  among  the  dancers,  than  to  wait  in 
an  empty  supper  room." 

"  Now  comes  the  precious  part  of  the 
history  !"  cried  Mr.  Somerville,  impatiently 
— "  Go  on,  Adela ;  when  you  re-entered 
the  ball-room,  what  did  you  see  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  shocking;"  she  smilingly 
answered, — "  A  lame  man  restored  to  the 
use  of  his  feet." 

"  What,  Lord  Ennerdale  dancing!"  cried 
her  sister. 

"  Even  so. — And  now  let  me  go  and  get 
ready  for  our  airing." 

"  Hear  me  first,  I  entreat,"  cried  Lord 
Ennerdale,  with  some  earnestness ;  "  I 
know  not  whether  you  condescended  to 
observe  how  I  danced ;  but  the  fact  is^  I 
walked,  or  rather  limped  through  my  task 
in  a  most  deplorable  manner  ;  and  that  with 
a  poor  girl  who  had  had  no  partner  the 
whole  evening,  and  whose  mother  abso- 
lutely pressed  me  into  her  service." 

"  The  poor  girl,  however,  was  extreme- 
ly pretty  !"  dryly  remarked  Mr.  Somerville. 

To  this  the  Earl  made  no  answer,  but, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Somerville,  said — 

"  You  do  not  make  any  observation  upon 
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what  you  have  just  heard.  Does  the  cir- 
cumstance tel!  so  much  against  me^  that 
it  will  admit  of  no  comment — in  my  pre- 
sence ?" 

"  Taking  it  for  granted,"  said  she,  good 
humoured}}7,  "  that  your  defence  is  perfect- 
ly correct,  and  that  it  was  not  caprice  which 
induced  you  to  prefer  the  pretty  girl  recom- 
mended by  her  mother,  to  the  poor  girl  pro- 
posed to  you  by  her  brother,  I  think  your  con- 
duct not  wholly  inexcusable.  You  thought 
my  sister  had  retired ;  and  sturdy,  fashiona- 
ble mammas,  are  a  class  of  people,  we  all 
know,  who  take  no  denials.  Yet,  I  still 
am  of  opinion,  that  you  put  Adela's  humi- 
lity, or  her  pride,  (it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which)  to  a  perilous  test." 

Adela,  before  this  speech  was  concluded, 
had  left  the  room  ;  and  soon  after  Mrs.  So- 
mervi{le  went  up  also  to  prepare  for  their 
intended  drive.  Lord  Ennerdale  then  sat 
down  to  a  little  table,  over  which  was  scat- 
tered a  mixed  assemblage  of  writing  'a'nd 
drawing  materials,  and  possessing  himself 
of  a  card  and  a  pencil,  he  seemed  to  be 
deeply  engaged  in  making  some  sort  of 
sketch  or  memorandum.  Mr.  Somerville 
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presently  left  liiin,  and  stept  into  the  front 
•room  to  lo  >k  \    to  paper- 

In  a  short  lutfe  Adela,  equipped  for  Lcr 
morning  rxc  irskn,  re-app eared. 

"  1  have  not  displaced  any  of  your  draw- 
in?  apparatus,1'  said  Lori  Emierdale,  "  l>at 
seeing  a  pencil  so  invitingly  at  hand,  i  have 
traced  a  I'.ttle  emblematical  picture,  which 
J  now  leave  to  your  ingenuity  to  in&rfipret." 

Adela  drew  near,  and  casting  foer  eyes 
upon  the  card,  she  beheld  a  slight  -bat  mas- 
terly sketch,  representing  a  shaggy  and 
clumsy  bear,  submissively  crouching,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  deprecating  the  anger  of  a  soft 
and  delicate  little  dove,  perched  upon  one  of 
the  leafy  boughs  of  a  fiov,  eiing  shrub. 

He  watched  her  countenance  while  site 
laughingly  surveyed  it,  and  then  expres- 
sively said — 

"  Do  you — will  you  understand  it.:"' 

She  placed  a  chair  on-  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  and  providing  herself  with  ano- 
ther card,  drew  upon  it,  with  admirable  fa- 
cility, a  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch  in  its 
bill,  and  flying  to  deposit  it  at  the  feet  of  a 
sleek  and  comely  bear,  the  very  image  of 
good  temper  and  complacency. 
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(e  Does  this,"  said  she,  presenting  to  him 
her  card,  just  as  Mrs.  Somerville  re-entered 
the  room,  "  prove  me  quick  or  slow  of 
comprehension  ?" 

"  It  proves,"  cried  he,  evidently  much 
re-assured,  "  what  I  always  believed — that 
you  are  as  intelligent,  as  you  are  unaffected 
and  placable!" 

"  How  have  you  called  forth  so  gracious 
a  compliment,  Adela?"  said  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, looking  at  them  both  with  some  sur- 
prise— 

"  Oh,  Lord  Ennerdale  must  explain  the 
mystery,"  cried  Adela,  gaily  ; — "  he  is  pro- 
vided with  the  means." 

So  saying,  she  ran  to  the  door  to  meet 
her  sister's  two  children,  who  were  just  then 
brought  down,  in  high  spirits  at  the  pros- 
pect of  going  out  with  their  mother.  They 
flew  to  their  youthful  aunt,  who,  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  led  them  into  the  next  room 
to  bid  good  morning  to  their  father. 

The  carriage  was  now  in  a  few  minutes 
announced,  and  Lord  Ennerdale  attended 
Mrs.  Somerville  to  it,  raised  each  child  into 
it  with  a  light  spring,  assisted  Adela  also  to 
ascend,  and  took  his  leave. 
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"  I  protest  it  is  very  lucky  for  Mr.  So- 
raerviiie,"  said  his  lady,  as  soon  as  the 
coach  drove  forward,  "  that  lie  met  with  me 
before  this  young  man  came  in  my  way! 
Even  now,  as  a  grave  matron,  I  am  half  in 
love  with  him." 

"  He  has  great  success,  I  perceive, 
amongst  the  ladies  in  general,"  observed 
Adela  :  u  but  pray  did  he  shew  you  the  two 
cards  ?" 

Yes,  and  their  ingenuity  amused  me 
extremely.  He  has  taken  the  pacific  dove, 
as  he  calls  it,  a\vay  with  him." 

ei  I  hope  he  means  to  have  an  engraving 
done  from  it !" 

u  Its  goad-natured  purport  seemed  al- 
ready engraven  upon  his  heart." 

"  My  dearest  Elinor,"  said  Adela,  laugh- 
ing, "  what  admirable  puffers  you  and  Mr. 
Somerville  are !" 

"  Puffers  !  What  can  you  mean  ? 

» 

"  Do  not  be  offended.  But  it  strikes 
me,  that  your  husband  is  taking  the  most 
diligent  pains  to  convince  Lord  EnnerdaJe 
INK  /  am  a  paragon  :  whilst  you  lose 

3rtimity  of  persuading  me  that  he  is  the 
most  accomplished  of  heroes.     Now,    cer- 

VOL.  III.  F 
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tainly,  I  am  not  so  incredulous  of  his  merit 
as  Julius ;  yet  it  is  possible  I  may  hear  too 
much  of  it !" 

"  I  am  sorry  this  idea  of  our  systemati- 
cally praising  him  has  occurred  to  you :  it 
will  render  suspicious  to  your  ears  every  ex- 
pression which  even  common  justice  may 
induce  us  to  utter  in  your  friend  Algernon's 
favour." 

ec  No,  no;  I  will  attribute  moderate  praise 
to  its  right  source — real  regard.  But  tell 
me,  is  not  my  brother-in-law  prone  to  exalt 
me,  even  with  affectation,  in  Lord  Enner- 
dale's  presence  J," 

"  To  confess  the  truth — I  am  afraid  he 
is !" 

"  Dearest  Elinor,  how  exquisitely  can- 
did and  kind  is  this  concession  !  but  cannot 
you,  in  pity  to  my  feelings,  repress  in  your 
husband  such  ill-advised  officiousness  ?" 

"  I  will  try  : — but  he  really  admires  and 
loves  you,  Adela,  so  partially,  that  you 
must  not  be  angry  with  him  for  sometimes 
suffering  his  sentiments  to  burst  forth." 

o 

"  My  dearest  sister,  I  should  grieve  were 
you  to  suspect  me  of  being  ungrateful  to 
Mr.  Somerville  for  his  affection  and  good 
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opinion.  They  both  do  me  the  highest  ho- 
nour, and  constitute  a  very  principal  part  of 
my  present  happiness.  That  he  thinks  of 
me  better  than,  perhaps,  I  deserve,  is  so 
far  from  being  a  matter  of  regret  to  me.  that 

o  o  * 

I  delight  in  his  delusion  :  but  since  we  are 

o 

fairly  engaged  in  the  subject,  suffer  me  to 
declare  my  sentiments  upon  it  with  perfect 
frankness." 

Mrs.  Sornerville  pressed  her  sister's  hand, 
and  looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  encourage- 
ment, she  thus  proceeded : 

f:  Your  husband  knows,  that  I  shall  pro- 
bably have  a  very  small  fortune ;  that  I  am 
of  a  good  family,  and  now  nearly  nineteen. 
On  this  last  consideration,  he  seems  to  think 
it  high  time  I  should  be  married  ;  and  be- 
cause I  am  poor,  he  is  anxious  I  should 
marry  a  man  who  is  rich  ;  and  because  I  am. 
well  born,  he  is  anxious  I  should  marry  a 
man  of  elevated  rank.  He  talks  v.iuntingly 
of  my  beauty  and  accompli<hments ;  yet, 
however  exalted  may  be  his  real  opinion  of 

either,  he  seems  extreme! v  diffident  of  leav- 

j 

ing  them  to  their  own  operation  ;  and,  by 
way  of  helping  me  forward,  extols  me  as 
the  c  nder  of  the  world  precisely  in 

F  2 
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the  quarter  where  such  hyperbolical  praise 
will  do  me  the  least  credit.  Do  not  inter- 
rupt me,  dear  Elinor; — you  must  be  aware 
that  1  allude  to  Lord  Ennerdale.  Mr.  So- 
merville,  as  every  word  and  every  action 
proclaim,  is  incredibly  solicitous  to  affix  his 
Lordship's  coronet  around  my  unworthy 
brows.  I  thank  my  kind  brother-in-law  for 
his  high  soaring  projects  ;  but,  Elinor,  cau- 
tion him  to  desist,  and  tell  him,  that it 

will  never  do !" 

"  Is  Lord  Ennerdale  so  odious  to  you, 
then  ?" 

ei  He  is  not  odious  to  me  at  all,  simply 
as  Lord  Ennerdale  :  but  he  becomes  insup- 
portable to  me  when  I  think  of  him  as  a  de* 
coyed  admirer.  Besides,  he  has  discern- 
ment and  delicacy.  The  first  cannot  have 
failed  to  point  out  to  him  your  husband's 
aim  ;  and  the  second  cannot  have  failed  to 
excite  against  it  his  disgust.  Now,  though 
I  will  make  no  disclaiming  speeches,  and 
pretend  that  I  never  wish  or  mean  to  ex- 
change the  name  of  Cleveland  for  any  other, 
yet,  poor  as  I  am,  I  am  proud  ; — perhaps 
the  prouder  from  that  very  circumstance . 
and,  if  a  splendid  establishment  really  could 
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be  obtained  by  the  sort  of  measures  \vhich 
Mr.  Somerville  is  pursuing,  I  should  sin- 
cerely disdain  the  purchase  at  such  a  price. 
I  may,  possibly,  be  a  beauty ; — I  know  that 
you  and  my  sister  Erington  are  such  ; — but 
if  I  am,  it  is  not  therefore  needful  that  I, 
should  be  a  vain  ambitious  fool.  You  and 
I,  Elinor,  are  something  better  than  mere 

3  y  o 

beauties  ;  our  flighty  Alicia  has  not  much 
else  to  boast  of.  You  married  for  happiness, 
without  the  interposition  of  any  busy  friends. 
Mr.  Somerville  chanced  to  be  rich ;  you 
would  have  loved  him  just  as  well  had  he 
been  comparatively  poor.  I  desire  to  marry 
upon  the  same  disinterested  principles  ;  to 
be  chosen,  not  offered  ;  to  be  sought,  nat 
obtruded  ; — and  when  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  man  who  thus  distinguishes  me,  is 
honourable,  liberal,  worthy — like  your  So- 
merville— I  care  not  whether  he  has  a  peer- 
ess's coronet,  or  a  cottager's  straw  bonnet 
to  offer  me !  Such  a  man  I  would  accept: 
with  gratitude,  and  love  with  fidelity!" 

Whilst  speaking  thus  with  the  energy  of 
a  noble  and  independent  mind,  Adela's 
eyes  emitted  such  brilliancy,  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  so  lovely  a  bloom,  and  her 

F  3 
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whole  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  an 
expression  so  spirited,  so  full  of  sense  and 
character,  that  Mrs.  Somerville  never  was 
more  enchanted  than  when  at  that  very 
moment^  she  saw  Lord  Ennerdaie  gallop  up 
Jo  her  coach  window. 

She  immediately  pulled  the  check-string, 
and  he  then  said — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  thus  pursuing 
you  :  but  I  recollected,  dear  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, just  as  you  drove  from  your  own  door, 
that  I  had  a  favour  to  solicit  when  I  called 
upon  you  this  morning." — 

"  I  am  perfectly  disposed  to  grant  it. 
What  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Somerville. 

"  You  have  visited  my  sister-in-law,  La- 
<ly  Isabella  Annesley,  since  you  came  to 
town  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have." — 

"  Will  you  then,  after  your  airing,  drive 
to  her  house,  and  condescend  to  enquire  for 
my  little  twins  ?  They  both  came  up  from 
the  country  last  night,  and  I  am  an'  icus 
that  you  should  see  them,  and  give  me  your 
opinion  of  their  looks.  Poor  Algernon,  I 
am  afraid,  is  not  going  on  well." — 

"  I  will  see  him  and  his  sister  with  plea- 
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sure ;  but  if  delicate  health  is  in  the  case, 
you  must  have  an  opinion  of  higher  autho- 
rity than  mine,  my  Lord." — 

"  He  is  in  medical  hands  already :  but, 
Mrs.  Somerville,  the  hints  which  a  tender 
and  vigilant  mother  may  suggest  for  the 
advantage  even  of  the  children  of  another, 
I  have  such  high  faith  in,  that  I  had  almost 
rather  be  guided  in  their  management  by  a 
parent  of  that  description,  than  by  the  ablest 
physician  in  London." — 

"  You  place  great  confidence  in  the  dis- 
cernment given  by  maternal  love.  I  wish 
Lady  Isabella  had  been  longer  invested  with 
the  matronly  character,  and  had  gained  ex- 
perience in  the  conduct  of  a  nursery,  by  hav- 
ing a  family  of  her  own." 

"  She  is  very  kind,  and  very  attentive  to 
my  poor  little  boy  and  girl :  but  as  you 
justly  conjecture,  she  knows  no  more  what 
would  conduce  to  their  health  ;  what  system 
ought  to  be  pursued  with  them,  or  what 
regulations  established,  than — I  do  myself. 
Et  cest  beaucoup  dire  ! — But  I  detain  you 
too  long. — You  promise  to  call  in  Port  man 
Square  ?" 

"  I  do,  most  faithfully."— 
F4 
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"  And  you  forgive  me  for  interrupting  a 
conversation  which,  I  am  sure,  must  have 
been  highly  interesting ! — I  never  saw  your 
sister's  countenance  more  expressively  ani- 
mated, more  speakingly  alive  than  at  the 
moment  I  rode  up  !" 

"  Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Somer-ville,  looking 
a  little  maliciously  at  the  blushing  Adela 
— "  And,  pray,  can  you  recollect,  Adela, 
what  we  were  talking  of?*' 

"  Of  straw-bonnets,  I  believe  P  answer- 
ed she,  with  happy  promptness. 

Lord  Ennerdale  laughed,  and  shook  his 
head  somewhat  incredulously,  and  then, 
turning  his  horse,  rode  away. 

"  Did  you  know  the  mother  of  these 
poor  children?"  enquired  Adela,  when  he 
was  gone. 

"  By  reputation  only,  and  by  seeing  her 
occasionally  in  public.  She  was  beautiful 
beyond  comparison ;  but  I  have  been  as- 
sured, thoroughly  unamiable." — 

"  In  Lord  Ennerdale's  case,  I  should  be 
almost  tempted  to  make  a  vow  against  ever 
entering  into  a  second  marriage." — 

"  Are  all  women,  then,  to  be  classed 
with  his  late  disagreeable  wife:" 
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"  How  can  he,  who  has  once  been  so 
egregiously  deceived,  flatter  himself  that 
his  next  choice  will  be  any  happier  ?  She 
imposed  upon  him  at  a  period  of  life  when 
every  human  being  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  divested  of  artifice.  She  often  was  an 
inmate  with  him  for  months  together  ;  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  her  dispo- 
sition, even  from  her  earliest  years.".  . 

"  But,  my  dear  Adela,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Somerville,  "  what  young  man,  before  he 
is  twenty,  ever  studies  any  thing  in  the 
woman  he  is  in  love  with,  but  the  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes,  and  the  bloom  of  her 
complexion  ?  You  are  talking  like  a  mere 
visionary  ;  and  lest  you  should  frighten  our 
poor  widower  into  leading  a  cheerless  un- 
connected existence  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  he  cannot  hear 
you.  He  is  now  arrived  at  an  age  to  make 
a  choice  that  shall  have  a  little  sense  in  it ; 
and  1  trust,  that  his  next  partner  will  be  as 
conspicuous  for  every  estimable  quality,  as 
his  first  was  deficient  in  all  but  outward  re- 
commendations. Regard  for  his  children 
ought  now  to  reader  him  peculiarly  circum- 
spect; and  if,  a  second  time,  he  marries  a. 
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mere  beauty,  who  would  deny  his  just  title 
to  all  the  misery  that  may  ensue  from  such 
folly  ? " 

To  this  Adela  made  but  little  answer ; 
/and  arriving  shortly  after,  at  the  termination 
of  their  drive — (a  nursery- ground  in  the 
King's  Road) — Mrs.  Somerville  indulged  the 
wishes  of  her  children,  and  alighted  to  let 
them  run  round  the  garden.  Adela  kept 
pace  with  them,  being  almost  as  much  ex- 
hilarated as  they  were,  to  find  herself  set  at 
liberty  amongst  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  spring,  in  a  place 
so  like  the  country.  Mrs.  Somerville  re- 
mained in  the  green-house,  selecting  plants 
for  the  decoration  of  her  balcony.  When 
her  purchases  were  completed,  she  sent  a 
summons  to  the  youthful  party,  and  they 
all  re-entered  the  carriage,  which,  with  some 
surprise,  Adela  heard  her  sister  order  to  be 
driven  home  : 

"  Have  you  forgotten "  said  she,  "  your 
promise  to  call  in  Port  man-Square :  " 

"  No ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  upon  such 
a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Lady  Isabella 
Annesley  as  to  let  the  children  get  out  at 
her  house;  I  therefore  want  to  set  them 
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down  before  we  pay  this  visit,  for  I  hate  to 
leave  them  by  themselves  in  the  carriage, 
hanging  half  way  out  at  the  window,  and 
talking  nonsense  with  the  servants  at  the 
door." 

tc  And  let  me  be  set  down  too.,  my  dear 
Elinor ; — I  never  saw  Lady  Isabella,  and 
certainly  shall  be  of  no  use  in  the  consulta- 
tion that  is  going  to  be  held  about  her  little 
guests." 

Mi's.  Somerville,  however,  took  some 
pains  to  dissuade  her  from  this  design,  and 
at  length  succeeded  ;  Adela  being  in  reality 
more  desirous  to  see  the  children  of  Lord 
Ennerdule  than  she  chose  to  avow. 

When  therefore,  they  had  parted  with 
their  young  companions,  the  two  sisters  pro- 
ceeded to  Portman-Square. 


CHAP  VI. 

ALARM. 

LADY  Isabella  Annesley  was  at  home,  and 
it  vas  evident  hed  been  prepared  to  expect 
Mrj.  Somerville's  visit.  She  was  young, 
and  delicately  fair ;  and  but  for  the 

F   6 
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alloy  of  a  shade  of  affectation,  would  have 
had  manners  the  most  irresistibly  engaging. 

Mrs.  Sornerville  introduced  her  sister,  and 
conversed  for  some  time  on  the  topics  of  the 
day  before  she  ventured  to  enquire  for  the 
little  twins  :  but  just  as  she  was  beginning 
a  request  to  see  them,  the  door  opened,  and 
hand  in  hand,  attended  by  their  nurse,  they 
walked  gravely  into  the  room.    Adela  turned 
hastily  to  look  at  them.     They  were  exactly 
of  a  height,  seemed  to  be  between  four  and 
five  years  old,   bore  a  striking  family  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  but,  to  her  utter  sur- 
prise, were  neither  of  them  handsome.    The 
girl  was  a  square-built,  sturdy  little  creature, 
tanned  almost  as  brown  as  a  gipsy ;  and  the 
boy,  with  a  complexion '  totally   devoid  of 
colour,  had  a  languor  in  his  whole  aspect 
that  denoted  the  most  deplorable  degree  of 
indisposition. 

"  Here  are  my  brother-in-law's  children," 
said  Lady  Isabel  la^  "  he  was  very  anxious 
that  you  should  see  them,  Mrs.  Somerville. 
— Poor  little  souls  !  "  added  she,  lowering 
her  voice,  "  1  never  look  at  them  without 

pity!" 

Mrs.  Scmerville  with  the  most  encoura- 
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ging  gentleness  invited  them  to  approach, 
and  after  a  cursory  survey  of  the  girl,  who 
seemed  to  be  all  health  and  gaiety,  she  gazed 
earnestly  and  compassionately  at  the  boy, 
saying — 

"  What  does  the  physician  pronounce  to 
be  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  We  are  told,  "  said  Lady  Isabella,  "  that 
he  has  no  complaint  but  general  weakness  of 
constitution.  Is  not  his  pallid  countenance, 
however,  very  alarming  ?  " 

"  I  remember  hearing  it  said  of  you, 
Adela,"  cried  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  that  your 
face,  when  you  were  a  child,  was  so  thin  it 
seemed  to  be  all  eyes! — Such  is  exactly  the 
case  with  this  poor  little  fellow :  but  those 
eyes,  and  the  long  lashes  which  fringe  them^ 
are  wonderfully  beautiful." 

"  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  say  as  much 
of  his  sister's  complexion;"  observed  Lady 
Isabella ;  '"  Mrs.  Somerville,  do  look  how 
insufferably  she  is  tanned.  So  early  in  the 
year,  I  wonder  how  she  could  contrive  to 
find  sun  enough  to  get  so  disfigured." 

Mrs.  Somerville  appeared  not  to  think 
this  a  matter  of  much  concern,  but  ad- 
dressing the  nurse,  who  still  remained  in 
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the  room,  she  asked  her  how  long  she  had 
had  the  care  of  these  children  ? 

"  I  have  lived  with  them,  Ma'am,  rather 
better  than  a  twelvemonth." 

"  And  has  this  poor  little  boy  been  in  an 
ailing  state  all  that  time  ? " 

"  No,  Ma'am  ;  oh,  no,  1  can't  say  but 
what  he  was  a  fine  hearty  child  till  about 
three  or  four  months  ago;  and  then,  he 
began  to  droop  and  to  pine,  and  to  lose  all 
his  lively  spirits,  and  his  appetite  and  co- 
lour, and  nobody  could  tell  for  why.  My 
Lord  came  down,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it, 
to  see  him  ;  and  he  sent  for  the  doctor,  who 
ordered  asses  milk,  and  change  of  air ;  and 
so  we  have  never  oeen  fixed  at  one  place  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  ever  since  :  but  no- 
thing seems  to  have  done  him  any  good>  and 
so  we  are  here  now  to  see  what  the  London 
doctors  can  do  for  him." 

Mrs.  Somerville,  in  a*  guarded  manner, 
asked  a  few  more  questions,  but  forebore 
making  any  comment  upon  the  answers  she; 
received,  and  avoided  looking  at  the  woman 
with  too  scrutinizing  an  eye.  After  a  short 
silence,  she .  placed  the  little  invalid,  who 
had  bceo  sitting  upon  her  lap,  on  the 
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ground ;  kissed  him,  and  told  the  nurse 
that  she  would  not  detain  her  or  the  chil- 
dren any  longer. 

The  poor  boy,  looking  up  timidly  in  her 
mild  countenance,  said,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per, "  I  should  like  to  stay  with  you, 
though!" 

Fye,    Lord   Ossely,"  cried   the  nurse, 

you  must  not  be  troublesome  to  the  lady. 
Come  your  ways,  and,  you  too,  Lady  Har- 
riet." 

Mrs.  Somerville,  though  unwilling  to 
irritate  the  attendant  by  any  species  of  op^ 
position,  interceded  quietly  in  the  young 
suppliant's  cause,  and  supported  by  Lady 
Isabella,  gained  her  point ;  the  nurse  de- 
parting with  only  the  little  girl. 

When  the  door  was  shut,  Lady  Isabella 
addressing  Mrs.  Somerville  in  French,  to 
avoid  alarming  the  child>  said: 

"  I  fear  you  think  very  ill  of  this  poor 
little  fellow's  case !" 

Tears  started  into  Mrs.  Somerville's  eyes, 

.     » 

and  soon  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  wetted 
the  hands  of  Lord  Ossely,  who  had  again 
obtained  a  seat  upon  her  knees,  and  caused 
him  hastily  to  raise  his  head  and  look  at 
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her  :  the  soft  and  pitying  expression  of  her 
face  seemed  to  penetrate  him  to  the  heart ; 
— his  lips  quivered — a  faint  colour  rose  in 
his  cheeks  —  and  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion^ he  clasped  his  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,,  sobbed 
aloud  upon  her  bosom  ! 

Adela,  alarmed  for  her  sister,  who  was 
within  a  few  weeks  of  being  confined,  and* 
whom  she  was  fearful  this  scene  might 

o 

greatly  agitate,  started  up  to  snatch  the 
child  away  ;  whilst  Lady  Isabella,  amazed 
at  the  whole  transaction,  was  upon  the  point 
of  ringing  to  summon  back  the  nurse,  when 
Lord  Ennerdale  entered  the  room. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  brother,"  cried  Lady 
Isabella,  "  here  is  poor  Algernon  almost  in 
hysterics,  and  Mrs.  Somerville  weeping 
over  him,  and  ready  to  faint !" 

u  It  is  but  too  true!"  cried  Adela,  trem- 
bling at  her  sister's  pale  countenance,  "  she 
will  be  ill — she  looks  ready  to  sink — get 
her  a  glass  of  water,  my  Lord  —  and  help 
nie,  Lady  Isabella,  I  entreat,  to  disengage 
her  from  this  child." 

Lord  Ennerdale  flew  for  the  water  ;  and 
whilst  he  was  gone,  the  two  ladies  with  very 
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little  difficulty,,  for  his  own  emotion  had 
enfeebled  him,  drew  away  the  almost  insen- 
sible and  half  demolished  boy.  Adela  held 
him  in  her  arms,  and  his  head  sunk  upon 
her  shoulder  ;  whilst  Mrs.  Somerville,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  recover  herself,  and  taking 
into  her  own  hand  the  salts  which  Lady 
Isabella  was  holding  to  her,  said  anxiously  : 

"  Do  not  recal  that  suffering  baby's 
nurse,  till  I  have  had  some  conversation 
with  his  father." 

Lord  Ennerdale  re-appeared  whilst  she 
was  yet  speaking;  he  had  brought  a  glass 
of  water,  and  a  female  servant  followed  him 
with  a  bottle  of  hartshorn. 

<e  I  am  much  better,"  said  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, "  but  I  will  swallow  some  of  your 
nauseous  medicine,  Lord  Ennerdale,  and 
we  must  administer  a  small  quantity  to  my 
sister's  little  patient." 

Then,  lowering  her  voice,  she  entreated 
Lady  Isabella  to  dismiss  the  maid. 

"  Shall  I  take  Lord  Ossely  back  to 
nurse  r"  enquired  the  young  woman. 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  let 
him  have  the  pleasure  of  staying  to  see  how 
perfectly  I  am  recovered." 
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The  girl  then  retired ;  and  Lord  Enner- 
dale  sitting  clown  next  to  Mrs.  Somerville, 
took  her  hand,  and  apprehensively  said : 

"  I  fear  it  has  been  too  much  for  your 
kind  and  feeling  heart,  to  behold  the  wan 
aspect  of  my  poor — perhaps  you  think,  ir- 
recoverable boy  I" 

"  The  mere  sight  of  illness,"  answered 
sue,  "  though  in  childhood  it  is  a  sight  of 
all  others  the  most  affecting,  I  am  not  so 
weak  as  to  be  thus  disordered  by.  It  is  the 
terrible  idea  that  your  son  has  not  had  jus- 
tice done  him — that  he  has  been  unwitting-^ 
ly  committed  to  the  care  of  a  woman  who 
has  abused  her  authority — which  so  much 
overcame  me.  Oh,  Lord  Ennerdale,  open 
your  eyes  to  distinguish  the  true  source  of 
his  malady  !  I  either  greatly  wrong  her,  or 
it  rests  solely  in  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  his  nurse.  Had  you  seen  the  ominous 
scowl  with  which,  even  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  witnesses,  she  regarded  him  when, 
soothed  by  our  kindness,  he  whispered  his 
reluctance  to  depart,  it  would  have  made 
you  shudder  !  He  at  once  fears  and  hates 
her ;  and  if  she  has  not  caused,  she  at  least 
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irritates  his  indisposition,   by  the  agitating 
feelings  which  her  presence  excites." 

Lord  Ennerdale  had  been  too  much  hor- 
ror-struck by  these  unexpected  suggestions, 
to  have  the  power  of  interrupting  Mrs.  So- 
merviile  whilst  she  was  speaking,  or  for 
some  seconds  to  answer  her  when  she 
paused.  At  length,  however,  with  extreme 
consternation,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Have  I  then,  by  a  thoughtless  and  mis* 
placed  confidence  in  a  mercenary  attendant, 
been  guilty  of  endangering  the  life  of  iny 
own  child !" 

"  Ah,  where  is  the  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Somerville,  "  who  might  not  have  been 
liable  to  a  similar  imposition  !  I  thought  of 
my  own  poor  babes  whilst  contemplating  the 
broken-spirited  countenance  of  your  son, 
and  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  tenderness 
which  Mr.  Somerville  feels  for  them,  the 
reflection  of  what  might  be  their  fate  were 

they  to  lose  their  mother " 

'  Oh,  my  beloved  sister,  my  own  dear 
Elinor  !"  interrupted  Adela,  terrified  at  such 
a  surmise—"  what  dark  and  sinister  ideas 
are  you  encouraging!" 

Mis.  Someiville  again  raised  the  harts- 
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horn  and  water  to  her  lips.,  and  struggling 
to  disperse  the  tears  that  almost  blinded  her, 
was  able  in  a  few  minutes,  to  resume  the 
discourse  with  greater  firmness. 

u  This  is  all  very  wrong,  and  very  use- 
less ;"  said  she,  forcing  a  smile,  "  but  I 
will  now  try  and  talk  a  little  reason.  Lord 
Ennerdale,  let  me  exhort  you  to  lose  no 
time  in  setting  on  foot  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  this  woman's  past  conduct.  Con- 
demn her  not  definitively  at  my  suggestion. 
Her  countenance  may  have  deceived  me,  or 
its  evil  expression  might  be  the  result  only 
of  a  transient  and  accidental  fit  of  ill-hu- 
mour. It  seems,  indeed,  a  wrong  moment 
to  give  indulgence  to  ungentle  passions, 
when  the  health  of  her  little  charge  is  in  so 
delicate  a  state :  but,  if  her  moroseness  is 
not  habitual,  and  she  has  upon  the  whole, 
borne  her  faculties  with  meekness,  it  would 
be  unjust  in  the  highest  degree  to  censure 
or  discharge  her  in  consequence  of  any  pre- 
judice I  may  have  excited  against  her.  How- 
ever, whilst  the  matter  remains  in  doubt, 
remove  the  poor  little  boy,  my  Lord,  from 
under  her  management.  If  you  approve  it, 
I  will  with  pleasure,  take  him  home  with 
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me  this  very  morning.  He  shall  be  attend- 
ed by  the  faithful  and  excellent  creature  who 
I  >  the  care  of  my  own  girls ;  that  very 
Margaret  to  whom  we  are  happily  indebted 
for  the  pleasure  of  our  first  introduction  to 
you.  She  will  be  delighted  to  render  the 
slightest  service  to  a  child  of  yours.  When 
all  that  relates  to  the  disposition  of  his  pre- 
sent nurse  is  fully  elucidated,  come  to  me 
again,  and  according  to  the  report  you! 
bring  me,  my  little  guest  shall  prolong  or 
terminate  his  visit." 

Touched  by  a  proof  of  friendship  for 
himself,  and  consideration  for  the  happiness 
of  his  son,  so  truly  generous,  Lord  Enner- 
dale  most  gratefully  kissed  her  hand,  say- 


"  Dearest  Mrs.  Somerville,  what  do  I  not 
owe  you!  I  can  find  no  words  to  express 
the  thankfulness  with  which  you  have  filled 
my  whole  heart.  Poor,  opprc  -nd  me- 
lancholy little  victim!"  added  he,  gently 
withdrawing  the  child  from  Adela's  arms, 
and  pressing  him  to  his  own  bosom,  "  thou 
hast  found  a  friend  at  last — a  far  better 
friend  than  thy  credulous  and  neglectful •• 
father.!" 
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Awakened  by  these  caresses  from  the 
species  of  stupor  which,  by  exhausting  his 
strength,,  he  had  fallen  into,. the  gratified, 
but  almost  doubting  boy  fixed  his  large  dark 
eyes  upon  his  father,  and  in  an  accent  of 
innocent  surprise,  said, — 

"  Do  you  then  love  me,  papa  ?" 

"  Who  taught  you  to  doubt  my  love, 
Algernon? — Who  is  it  that  does  not  love 
you  ?" 

"  She  loves  me !"  cried  the  child,  point- 
ing to  Mrs.  Somerville,  with  a  smile  that 
was  angelic. 

"  I  do  indeed,  sweet  boy !"  said  that  la- 
dy, kissing  his  extended  hand,  "  and  your 
papa,  and  aunt  Isabella,  they  both  love  you 
dearly ;  and  they  have  thought  of  a  merry 
little  frolic  for  you^  Algernon  ;  they  want 
to  know  whether  you  would  like  for  a  few 
days  to  go  home  with  me,  and  live  with  two 
nice  little  gentle  girls  of  mine,  who  will 
play  with  you,  and  be  kind  to  yon,  and 
whenever  any  thing  is  the  matter,  will  com- 
fort you,  and  come  and  tell  me — and  then, 
I  will  comfort  you  too,  arid  set  you  upon 
my  knee,  and  talk  to  you,  and  make  you 
quite  well  and  happy." 
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Rapture  flashed  from  the  child's  distend- 
ed eyes,  as  he  eagerly  cried  out — 

"  What,  go  home  alone  with  you  !" 

"  Yes,  my  love  ;  sister  Harriet,  and 
nurse  must  stay  with  your  aunt  and  papa, 
for  I  have  not  room  for  so  many." 

Springing  from  his  father's  arms  with  an 
impetuosity  that  admitted  no  restraint,  the 
acutely-feeling  boy  rushed  towards  Mrs.  So- 
merville,  and  with  clasped  hands  looking  up 
in  her  face,  passionately  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh,  how  very,  very  glad  I  shall  be  !" 
but  the  next  minute,  a  death-like  paleness 
again  overspreading  his  face,  he  heaved  a 
long  and  deep  sigh,  faintly  cried  out — "  oh, 
my  head  !"  and  sunk  senseless  on  the  car- 
pet. 

Adela  flew  to  her  sister,  imploring  her  to 
quit  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  aware 
of  the  ill  effects  which  such  reiterated  agita- 
tion might  produce,  accepted  the  arm  of  her 
vigilant  superintendent,  and,  as  she  retired 
into  an  adjoining  apartment,  said  to  Lady 
Isabella — 

"  Only  call  your  own  maid  to  his  assis- 
tance— do  not  let  the  nurse  be  summoned." 

Lord  Ennerdale,  meanwhile,  had    raised 
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the  apparently  lifeless  boy  from  the  floor, 
and  placed  him  on  a  sofa,  near  an  open  win- 
dow, whence,  as  he  was  turning  to  seek  for 
the  hartshorn,  he  perceived  Mrs.  Somerville's 
carriage  waiting  at  the  door,  and  her  foot- 
man standing  beside  it.  He  instantly  di- 
rected him  to  run  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
for  the  physician  who  had  attended  the  lit- 
tle boy  in  the  morning — 

"  If  he  is  out,"  added  the  agitated  father, 
<s  bring  an  apothecary — a  surgeon — any 
medical  man  you  can  find  !" 

The  man,  suspecting  that  perhaps  his 
mistress  was  ill,  disappeared  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow. 

Lady  Isabella,  her  maid,  and  Adela, 
whom  Mrs.  Somerville  would  not  permit  to 
remain  with  her,  were  by  this  time  all  as- 
sembled round  the  child,  administering  to 
him  every  restorative,  and  making  trial  of 
every  expedient  they  could  devise,  to  bring 
him  back  to  animation.  Their  united  exer- 
tions so  far  succeeded  as,  at  length,  to  ena- 
ble him  for  a  few  moments  to  unclose  his 
eyes:  but  they  were  dim  and  vacant;  he 
appeared  not  to  know  who  was  near  him, 
seemed  utterly  incapable  of  speaking,  and 
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tlwugh  he  relapsed  not  again  into  a  fainting- 
fit, he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  com- 
plete debility,  that  the  short,  quick  move- 
ments of  his  little  chest,  when  breathing, 
were  the  only  evidences  he  gave  of  remain- 
ing existence. 

"  This  is  very  dreadful ! "  cried  Lady 
Isabella,  turning  from  the  touching  image 
of  death,  and  leaning,  bathed  in  tears,  upon 
her  brother-in-law's  shoulder — "  I  can  bear 
to  look  at  him  no  longer  1" 

Lord  Ennerdale,  though  almost  over- 
powered himself,  supported,  and  sought  to 
revive  her ;  he  led  her  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  room — thanked  her  for  the  sensibility 
she  manifested  for  his  poor  Algernon  :  and 
when  he  saw  her  a  little  more  composed, 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  her  maid,  and  per- 
ceiving Adela  still  sedulously  watchful  over 
his  son,  he  went  into  the  next  room  to  speak 
to  Mrs  Somerville. — 

"  What  a  scene  have  I  brought  you  to  !" 
cried  he,  "  Pray  Heaven  you  may  be  no 
more  than  a  temporary  sufferer  by  it !  But 
do  not  now  remain  in  a  house  of  such  dis- 
tress ;  you  may  injure  yourself,  but  can  do 
us  no  good— I  question,  alas !  whether  the 

VOL.    III.  G 
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united  exertions  of  the  world  can  do  any 
good  in  a  case,  I  fear,  so  desperate !  I  must 
not,  however,  give  way — and  whilst  a  spark 
of  life  remains,  I  trust  I  shall  not  give  way 
to  unavailing  despondency.  Your  sweet 
sister  is  still  hovering  round  my  speechless 
boy  :  leave  her  with  us  a  little  longer ;  she 
will  be  a  support  to  Isabella,  whose  nerves 
are  severely  shaken.  For  yourself,  let  me 
conduct  you  to  your  carnage.  I  have  sent 
away  your  footman  for  a  physician  :  but  take 
one  of  those  belonging  to  the  house, — and 
Heaven  for  ever  bless  and  preserve  you  !" 

"  Dear  Lord  Ennei  dale,"  cried  the  weep- 
ing Mrs.  Somerville,  "  I  cannot  endure  to 
go  till  the  physician  comes  ;  but  I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  approach  your  boy  whilst 
he  continues  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  the 
sight  would  utterly  subdue  me.  Yet  ask 
me  not  to  depart  till  I  know  whether  he  is 
pronounced  too  ill  to  bear  the  removal  which 
I  had  projected.  In  that  case,  you  must  let 
me  send  my  worthy  Margaret  to  assist  in 
nursing  him  ;  and  as  this  last  burst  of  emo-j 
tion,  on  being  told  that  he  was  about  to  be 
separated  from  his  present  attendant,  seeim 
to  confirm  my  worst  suspicions  of  her,  I 
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think  you  can  hardly  be  too  expeditious  in 
resolving  to  dismiss  her." 

"  Dismiss  her!"  repeated  he,  the  deepest 
indignation  kindling  in  his  eyes,  "  Can  you 
imagine  I  would  ever  again  suffer  her  to 
approach  him  ?  She  has  been  his  wilful  ex- 
ecutioner—  I,,  her  undesigning  accessory  !" 

He  hid  his  face  between  his  hands,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"  Be  tranquillized,  be  re-assured,"  said 
Mrs.  Somerville  in  a  soothing  voice — "  All 
hope  is  not  extinct.  Your  child's  disorder 
rests  chiefly,  young  as  he  is,  upon  his  mind. 
Make  that  easy  and  fearless,  and  he  may  yet 
be  spared  to  you  to  become  the  pride  and 
blessing  of  your  existence.  Reproach  not 
yourself  so  bitterly  for  the  effects  of  an- 
other's guilt.  Her  trespass  is  so  widely  out 
of  the  track  of  common  probability — it  dif- 
fers so  completely  from  what  one  has  almost 
ever  heard  reported,  that  however  undeniable 
it  now  appears,  it  still  seems  scarcely  within 
the  limits  of  credibility.  So  unlike,  indeed, 
is  her  conduct  to  any  thing  which  I  could 
naturally  have  surmised,  that  had  I,  as  is 
the  case  with  you,  obtained,  on  first  engag  - 
ing  her,  respectable  attestations  of  her  worth, 
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and  been  long  habituated  to  her  counten- 
ance, any,  and  every  cause  under  Heaven 
for  the  child's  indisposition  would  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  me,  rather  than  the  unnatural 
one  of  an  inhuman  nurse  !" 

They  were  now  startled  by  the  sound  of 
a  knock  at  the  street  door,  and  Lord  En- 
nerdale  flew  to  the  stairs,  hoping  his  mes- 
senger was  returned  with  the  physician.  His 
eager  wishes  were  not  disappointed,  and  he 
attended  the  medical  man  into  the  front 
room. 

Dr.  R —  examined  his  youthful  patient 
with  the  strictest  and  most  persevering  at- 
tention during  a  considerable  time.  He 
seemed  much  surprised  at  the  state  to  which 
he  was  reduced ;  and  after  a  variety  of  other 
questions,  asked  whether  the  child  had  been 
assailed  by  any  sudden  and  extraordinary 
emotion  ? 

He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
then  most  positively  declared,  that  he  would 
not,  in  his  present. condition,  survive  the 
recurrence  of  any  accident  of  a  similar  na- 
ture.— 

"  His  life,"  said  he,  "  hangs  by  a  thread 
—his  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt — his  breath 
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would  scarcely  stir  a  feather. — An  extinction 
of  the  vital  powers  so  nearly  total,  I  have 
seldom,  except  after  a  ravaging  fever,  wit- 
nessed. Put  him  gently  to  bed ;  give  him, 
if  he  will  take  it,  small  quantities  of  the 
lightest  nourishment — medicine,  in  his  case, 

ra 

is  almost  out  of  the  question — do  not  speak 
to  him — do  not  crowd  round  him.  But  if 
he  recovers  his  perceptions  clearly,  sooth 
him,  and  let  him  behold  none  but  pleasant 
and  favorite  objects.  His  complaint  is  upon 
his  nerves— he  may  recover  ;  but  to  give 
him  any  chance,  the  most  assiduous  and 
unremitting  attention  will  be  requisite,  per- 
haps for  many  weeks." 

"  Dr.  R— "  said  Lord  Ennerdale,  whilst 
a  blush  of  ingenuous  self-accusation  tinged 
his  cheeks,  "  1  will  be  perfectly  unreserved 
with  you.  My  boy  has  lost  his  mother,  and 
not  been  blessed  with  a  father  vigilant  or 
experienced  enough  to  supply  that  mother's 
place.  He  has  been  consigned  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  a  woman,  a  fiend  rather  ! 
whom  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend 
has  abused  the  trust.  It  is  but  this  very 
day,  that  a  friend  to  whom  I  shall  hold  my- 
self eternally  indebted,  has  opened  my  eyes 
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to  discern  the  evi!.     My  defenceless  bov  has 

«/  j 

been  terrified ;  perhaps,  personally  ill-treat- 
ed; and  thence,  I  solemnly  believe,  the  state 
to  which,  for  my  punishment,  you  behold 
him  reduced." — 

Dr.  R —  warmly  protested  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Lord •  Ennerdale's  friend 
had  struck  upon  the  true  cause  of  the  ma* 
lady.— 

"  You  must  discharge  the  woman  im- 
mediately,, my  Lord.  Your  son  is  in  w* 
situation  to  bear  her  sight  again.  Let  some- 
body be  about  him  whom  he  loves,  and  can 
look  up  to  with  trust  and  pleasure,"— 

"  Do  you  think  he  conl'd'  suppori  the 
motion  of  a  carriage  as  far  as  Cumberland 
Place  ?  A  lady  for  whom  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  a  great  and  sudden  prepossession 
lives  there,  and-  has  most  kindly  offered  ttf 
undertake  the  charge  of  him.** — 

"  He  had  tetter  not  be  moved  a£  present' 
Let  the  lady  come  to  him.'* 

Mrs.  Somerville's  situation  was  commu- 
nicated to  him,  and  the  impracticability  of 
$ttch  a  plan  was  explained  : 

"  It  is  unlucky,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  but 
here  is  Lady  Isabella  Annesley,  who  will 
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not  refuse  to  shew  her  fair  and  benign  aspect 
often  at  her  Nephew's  bed-side ;  and  you 
must  make  interest,  my  Lord,  with  as  many 
other  pretty  young  women/'  glancing  his 
eyes  towards  Adela,  "  as  you  can,  to  officiate 
in  the  capacity  of  nurses.  When  you  have 
put  the  child  to  bed,  give  him  the  draught 
I  shall  now  write  to  order  for  him — and  let 
the  house  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.'* 

He  then  took  his  leave  ;  and  Lady  Isa- 
bella, timid  and  weak-spirited,  went  into  the 
adjoining  room,  to  inform  Mrs.  Somerville 
of  the  result  of  the  visit,  and  to  supplicate 
her,  with  much  earnestness,  to  leave  her 
sister  for  that  day,  at  least,  in  Portman- 
Square. 

"  1  am  wholly  unused  to  the  sight  of  ill- 
ness," cried  she,  "  and  it  would  almost  kill 
me  with  terror  to  b*  left  as  the  principal 
directress  of  thia  poor  infant.  Dear  Mrs, 
Somerville,  pray  intercede  for  me  with  Miss 
Cleveland.  Tell  her,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
make  such  a  request,  yet,  that  my  sole  com- 
fort depends  upon  her  granting  it.  She 
seems  so  intelligent  and  so  collected  in  every 
thing  thvat  she  undertakes  for  the  little  crea- 
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tare,,  that  I  shall  learn  confidence  from  be- 
holding her." 

Mrs.  Sotnerville,  never  very  reluctant  to 
tyace  her  -sister  irt  the  way  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  Lord  Ennerdale,  promised 
that  sfee  would  speak  to  her;  and  Lady 
Isabella,  full  of  acknowledgments,,  went  back 
into  the  front  room  to  send  Adela  to  her  for 
that  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Emierdale  had  descend- 
ed into  Mr.  Annesley's  study,  and  though  it 
was  repugnant  to  him  to  look  at  her,  had 
held  a  short,  yet  decisive  conversation  with 
the  nurse.  He  entered  into  no  discussion 
with  her,  but  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
forbade  her  to  renew  her  attendance  upon 
his  son  ;  presented  her  a  year's  wages,  and 
told  her  that  the  sooner  she  provided  herself 
with  another  service  the  better.  The  wo- 
man expostulated,  and  almost  threatened ; 
but  the  Earl,  sternly  threatening  in  his  turn 
to  ring  for  some  of  Mr.  Annesley's  people 
to  remove  her  from  his  sight,  she  hastily 
gathered  up  the  money,  muttered  something 
about  sending  for  her  cloaths,  and  with  an 
aspect  of  compounded  rage,  confusion,  and 
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insolence,  rushed  through  the  ball,  and  out 
of  the  house  in  a  moment. 

This  hateful  business  terminated,  Lord 
Ennerdale,  with  harassed  looks  and  feel- 
ings, was  re-ascending  the  drawing-room 
stairs,  when,  upon  the  landing-place,  he 
met  Mrs.  Somerville  and  his  little  girl. 
He  related  to  her  what  had  passed. — 
"  I  rejoice,"  cried  she,  "  that  the  wretch- 
ed woman  has  so  promptly  delivered  you 
from  her  presence — that  the  painful  effort 
of  speaking  to  her  is  over.  But  now,  Lord 
Ennerdale,  good  morning.  I  have  taken 
possession  of  Lady  Harriet  for  a  few  days, 
to  keep  her  brother's  room  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible. Adela,  with  much  entreaty,  consents 
to  remain,  at  present,  as  assistant  nurse. 
You  must  try  and  reconcile  her  to  this  plan, 
which  she  opposed  so  earnestly,  and  thinks 
so  officious  and  absurd,  that  I  could  scarce- 
ly prevail  upon  her  to  listen  to  it  for  an  in- 
stant. Yet  Lady  Isabella  was  inexpressibly 
solicitous  to  detain  her,  and  I  am  certain 
:she  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  all.  To- 
morrow I  will  come  and  re-demand  her, 
Meanwhile,  they  are  putting  Lord  Ossely 
to  bed,,  and  I  hope  I  leave  every  thing 
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going  on  as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected." 

The  blessings  and  acknowledgements 
which  Lord  Ennerdale  would  now  have 
poured  forth,,  were  cut  short  by  their  being 
arrived  in  the  hall,  where  the  porter  held 
the  door  open,  and  whence  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  saw  that  the  steps  of  her  carriage  were 
already  let  down.  Lord  Ennerdale  handed 
her  into  it,  kissed,  and  placed  his  little  girl 
beside  her,  and,  with  a  look  full  of  grati- 
tude, bowed  and  returned  into  the  house. 


CHAP.   VII. 

BLUNDERING. 

,  as  soon  as  she  had  parted  from 
sister,  repaired  to  the  invalid's  chamber, 
determined,  since  a  scheme  so  repugnant  to 
her  could  not  be  avoided,  to  give  it  all  the 
respectability  in  her  power  by  rendering 
herself  truly  useful.  In  addition  to  Lady 
Isabella's  maid,  who  attended  the  child  with 
great  humanity,  she  found  in  the  apartment 
a  young  woman,  who,  as  assistant  to  the 
disgraced  nurse,  had  travelled  up  to  town 
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with  him,  and  was  now  importunate  in  her 
enquiries  after  her  principal,,  without  whose 
authority  she  seemed  fearful  of  even  ap- 
proaching him. 

c;  Speak  softly/'  whispered  Adela,  "  Lord 
Ossely  must  not  be  startled.  The  woman 
you  ask  after  has  left  the  house — I  trust, 
never  to  re-enter  it?" 

The  girl  stared,  and  looked  as  if  she 
scarcely  dared  credit  an  assertion  which  yet, 
it  was  evident,  if  true,  would  give  her  any 
thing  rather  than  sorrow. 

"  Make  no  enquiries  at  present/'  re- 
sumed Adela,  in  the  same  guarded  tone, 
"  but  do  your  best  to  assist  in  getting  this 
poor  little  creature  put  to  bed  as  quietly  as 
possible." 

No  time  was  lost  in  complying  with  this 
injunction,  and  before  Lady  Isabella  came 
up,  every  thing  in  her  nephew's  apartment 
was  already  comfortably  arranged.  Adela 
was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  the 
nursery-maid  had  resumed  her  work  near 
the  half-darkened  window. 

"  How  is  he :"  softly  enquired  Lady  Isa- 
bella. 

"  There  is  no  perceptible  difference/  an- 
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swered  Adela ;  "  he  has  never  spoken  oc, 
stirred." 

Her  ladyship  heard  this  without  surprise, 
though  not  without  concern.  She  compli- 
mented Adela  on  the  admirable  order  which, 
in  so  short  a  time,  she  had  established  in  the 
apartment :  and  then  added— 

"  But  I  must  leave  you  again,  my  dear 
JVliss  Cleveland,  as  Mr.  Annesley  is  just 
come  in  to  dress  for  a  dinner  engagement, 
and  I  wish  to  go  and  communicate  to  him 
the  events  of  the  morning.  See,  however,? 
continued  she,  pointing  to  the  nurse  of  the 
little  Somervilles,  who  just  then  entered, 
"  see  who  your  considerate  sister  has  sent 
to  our  help.  I  shall  not  now  allow  you  to 
consider  yourself  as  poor  Algernon's  sole 
property ;  you  must  be  mine  and  my  bro- 
ther's during  dinner.  The  child  will  be  in 
such  excellent  hands,  that  I  think  we  may 
both  venture  to  leave  him  without  the  smal- 
lest scruple." 

"  Certainly  we  may,"  replied  Adela; 
"  and  I  have  no  ambition  to  perform  any 
acts  of  supererogation." 

"  But  do  not  think  it  one,  to  stay  here 
this  evening  !  I  can  give  you  no  idea  how 
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it  strengthens  my  courage  to  recollect  that 
you  are  in  the  house !" 

(C  And  why  so,  Lady  Isabella?  Can  you 
imagine  me  less  inexperienced  than  yourself 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  ?" 

(f  No  ;  but  I  not  only  imagine,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  you  have  a  great  deal  more  firm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind." 

She  then  left  the  room,  telling  her,  that 
to  prevent  any  disturbance  to  their  patient, 
she  would  come  up  herself  to  call  her  when 
dinner  was  nearly  ready. 

Accordingly,  in  about  half  an  hour,  she 
re-appeared,  and  Adela  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room  with  her. 

Lord  Ennerdale  started  from  a  sofa  on 
which  he  was  reclining  as  they  entered,,  and 
hastily  approaching  them, — 

"  How  infinitely  is  my  sister  indebted  to 
you,"  said  he  to  Adela,  "  for  this  generous 
sacrifice  of  your  time  to  her  solace  and  sup-^ 
port  !  I  know  you  were  not  very  easily  iri-; 

duced  to  make  it,  but  be  assured,  that  vou 

* 

never  performed  a  deed  of  greater  charity 
and  benevolence.  Her  spirits  would  not 
have  borne  her  through  the  trial  to  which 
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she  is  exposed,  had  she  been  left  to  endure 
it  wholly  by  herself." 

"  But  to  my  sister,  Lord  Ermerdale," 
said  Adela,  earnest  to  avert  the  conversation 
from  herself,  "  how  far  greater  are  your 
obligations! — Has  she  not  been  an  invalu- 
able— an  inexpressible  blessing  in  this  house 
to-day?" 

"  She  has  indeed  rescued  me  from  a  state 
of  blindness  the  most  criminal,  and,  as  it 
may  yet  prove,  the  most  fatal  into  which  a 
father  could  have  fallen !" 

"  Oh,  you  have  perverted  my  meaning  I 
I  ir.tended  to  draw  forth  an  eulogium  of 
Mrs.  Somerville — not  a  condemnation  of 
yourself!" 

"  Mrs.  Somerville  is  an  angel !  Yet  I 
must  ever  associate  with  the  remembrance 
of  her  good  offices — of  her  inestimable  kind- 
ness, and  providential  penetration,  the  bitter 
recollection  of  my  own  unjustifiable  delu- 
sion!" 

"  I  will  allow  of  no  such  associations," 
cried  Adela,  seeking  to  revive  him  ;  "  my 
sister's  praises  whilst  I  remain  in  this  house, 
shall  be  so  ceaselessly  reverberated  in  your 
car,  that  before  you  have  time  to  summon 
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&  self-accusing  thought  to  accompany 
one  speech  in  her  favour,  another  shall  fol- 
low it — and  then  another-— and  then  another 
-Cleaving  you  no  possibility  of  dwelling 
upon  any  thing  but  what  is  pleasant,  and — 
like  herself, — good." 

"  How  fondly  you  love  this  charming 
sister!" 

"  I  do  indeed! — But  there  is  no  merit  in 
it,  for  she  is  every  thing  to  me,  and  we  all 
love  those  on  whom  our  happiness  princi- 
pally depends." 

"  You  have  vet  another  sister,  Miss  Cleve- 

•/  •* 

land,  have  you  not?"  enquired  Lady  Isa- 
bella. 

i(  Yes,"  answered  Adela  ;  "  she  has  for 
the  last  year  or  two  chiefty  resided  in  Wales, 
but  we  expect  her  in  town  this  spring.  She 
is  a  great  beauty — younger  than  Mrs.  So- 
merville,  and  already,  poor  thing,  a  widow." 

"  Has  she  any  family?" 

"  No ;  she  lost  her  only  little  girl  about 
a  twelvemonth  ao;o." 

o 

Mr.  Annesley  now  came  into  the  room  to 
speak  to  Lord  Ennerdale  before  he  Set  out 
for  the  place  where  he  was  to  dine.  Adela 
and  he  were  introduced  to  each  other,  and 
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he  thanked  her  with  great  politeness  for 
granting  to  his  wife  the  seasonable  relief  of 
her  company. 

"  Miss  Cleveland;'  said  Lady  Isabella, 
"  is  not  only  an  inestimable  comfort  to  me, 
and  a  most  admirable  manager  in  poor  Al- 
gernon's sick  room,  but  she  seems  of  a  very 
chearful  disposition,  and  will  re-animate  us 
all." 

"  It  is  a  great  mortification  to  rue,"  cried 
Mr.  Annesley,  a  to  be  obliged  to  forsake 
such  society  ;  and,  my  dear  Isabella,  I  am 
sorry  to  remind  you  that  you  must  forsake 
it  also,  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  evening." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Annesley,  cannot  you  make 
an  apology  for  me  to  your  aunt  ?" 

"  I  can  make  it — but  she  certainly  will 
not  accept  it !  Remember  how  seldom  she 
gives  an  assembly,  and  how  tenacious  she 
is  of  old  fashioned  punctilio.  You  must 
not  disappoint  her,  indeed;  far  this  confu- 
sionof  hers,  as  she  calls  it,  is  chiefly  iutendT 
ed  as  a  compliment  to  you.  However,  you 
need  not -stay  above  an  hour  : — I  will 
for  you,- and  we  will  go  and  return 
ther." 

Laoty  Isabella,  with  : the  l  best  -grace  she 
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was  able,  consented  to  this  arrangement, 
aud  soon  after,  Mr.  Annesley  departed. 

Adela  had  been  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance and  address  ;  the  one  was  youthful  and 
elegant,  and  the  other  perfectly  well  bred. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  and  the 
friendly  trio  descended  to  the  parlour,  Lady 
Isabella  said — 

"  There  is  something,  my  dear  Miss 
Cleveland,  in  your  countenance  and  man- 
ners, which,  at  times,  entirely  drives  from 
me  the  recollection  that  no  longer  ago  than 
feur  o'clock  this  very  day,  we  were  utter 
strangers  to  each  other.  How  has  this  hap- 
pened  ?  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Somerville  once  or  twice  this  season  : 
are  you  only  just  come  to  town  r" 

tc  On  the  contrary,"  said  Adela,  "  I  have 
been  longer  in  town  than  either  your  Lady- 
ship or  my  sister ;  but  neither  before  she 
came,  nor  since,  have  I  been  anxious  to 
pay  morning  visits  at  houses  where  I  had  not 
the  honor  of  being  acquainted :  and,  to 
own  the  truth,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
chance  my  being  with  her  when  she  decided 
on  coming  hereto-day." 

"  Never  again,  however,  let   J-ady   Isa- 
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bella  be  indebted  to  chance,"  said  Lord  En- 
nerdale,  "  for  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you . 
She  will  forgive,  this  once,  both  the  fact  and 
its  confession :  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
you  will  find  her  easy  to  appease  on  a  repe- 
tition of  the  offence." 

Adela  was  glad  to  observe  in  him  this 
gleam  of  returning  cheerfulness  :  btit  it  was 
of  no  permanence  ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  they  remained  at  table,  he  was  evident- 
ly extremely  depressed,,  and  could  only  by 
an  effort  which  he  thought  it  ungrateful  ne€ 
to  make,  exert  himself  occasionally  to  jom 
hi  the  conversation. 

When  Lady  Isabella  retired  to  dress  fot 
her  unwelcome  engagement,  Adela  returned 
to  the  sick  room,  and  heard  with  sorrow,  that 
the  child  continued  exactly  in  the  same  tor- 
pid state  as  when  she  left  him.  She  opened 
his  curtain  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  compassionate  apprehension  ;  then 
slowly  retreating,  she  seated  herself  near  a 
distant  candle  with  a  book  lent  to  her  by 
Lady  Isabella — the  first  and  incomparable 
volume  of  Miss  Edgworth's  "  Fashionable 
Tales." 

Before  she    went  down,    Lady   Isabella 
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stopped  into  the  nursery  to  take  leave  of 
Adda,  and  also  to  snatch  a  look  at  her  ne- 
phew. 

"  How  fixed — how  fearfully  fixed  is  his 
countenance !"  whispered  she ;  "  and  yet 
his  lips  and  cheeks  have  more  colour  than 
when  I  saw  him  last.  Sweet  boy !  May  he 
speedily  be  restored  to  his  father's  wishes  1" 

"  Heaven  grant  it !"  ejaculated  Adela — 

At  that  moment,  the  room  door  was  gen- 
try opened,  and  Lord  Ennerdale  himself  ap- 
peared— 

"  I  am  the  bearer,  said  he,  "  of  a  mes- 
sage to  you  both.  Mr.  Somerville  is  below, 
Miss  Cleveland,  and  wishes  to  see  you  ;  and 
Annesley  is  arrived,  Isabella,  and  waiting  to 
accompany  yc  JL  to  your  aunt's." — 

He  then  approached  the  little  boy's  bed  ; 
contemplated  him  some  time  with  an  aspect 
(5f  deep  concern,  and  sighing  heavily,  turn- 
ed silently  away,  and  followed  the  two  la- 
dies down  stairs. 

Lady  Isabella  was  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Somerville,  and  shaking  hands  with 
him  as  she  entered  the  drawing  room, — 
"  Do  not,"  said  she,  "  form  any  harsh  con- 
clusions about  me,  from  seeing  me  dressed 
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an4  going  out.  J  am  under  orders  you 
know ;  and  Mr.  Annesley  makes  a  point  of 
my  appearing  at  a  dull  party  given  by  his 
old  relation,  Lady  Sarah  Farnh am." — 

"  But  from  so  submissive  a  wife/'  said 
Mr.  Annesley,  "  Somerville  would  scarcely 
have  expected  to  hear  these  gracious  re- 
pinings  !  My  dear  Isabella,  can  you  ima- 
gine, that  if  I  knew  of  any  feasible  method 
of  exempting  either  you  or  myself  from 
fulfilling  this  disagreeable  engagement,  I 
would  not  most  gladly  embrace  it  ?" 

Lady  Isabella  was  a  little  startled  by  the 
serious  tone  in  which  the  latter  part  of  this 
speech  was  uttered,  and  colouring,  but  not 
with  anger, — "  I  have  deserved,"  said  she, 
"  a  little  reproof,  but  hardly  quite  so  grave 
a  one  \  Come,  let  us  go;  you  have  admo- 
nished me  into  perfect  humility." 

Mr.  Annesley  looked  sorry  for  the  mo- 
mentary earnestness  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed. 

"  Take  my  arm,"  cried  he,  "  and  let  us, 
as  you  say,  be  gone,  for  I  dread  to  look  at 
Miss  Cleveland  after  allowing  her  to  hear 
this  specimen  of  my  conjugal  oratory  I" 

He  was  then  leading  his  wife  away,  when 
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stopped   by    hearing    Mr.    Somerville   ex- 
claim,— 

"  Wh\r,  Adela,  how  is  this?    Have  vou 

j  j  j 

quite    given    up   the   masquerade   at   Mrs. 
Ormsby'sr" 

"  I  have  never  even  thought  of  it  since 
the  morning." 

"  The  masquerade?"  repeated  Lady  Isa- 
bella.— <f  Had  you  intended  going  to  it, 
Miss  Cleveland  ?" 

;  "  Indeed,  had  she,"  answered  her  bro- 
ther-in-law, "  for  there  is  her  dress  come 
home,  which  my  little  girls  brought  me 
down  a  minute  account  of  after  dinner.  It 
is  really  a  pity  you  should  not  go,  my  dear 
girl." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  resumed  Lady  Isabella, 
(C  and  I  cannot  bear  to  be  instrumental  to 
your  so  doing.  Let  us  set  you  down  at  your 
sister's,  dear  Miss  Cleveland,  and  there  you 
can  dress,  and  wait  for  your  party.  Who 
were  you  going  with  r" 

"  With  Mrs.  Ross,  and  two  of  her  nieces. 
But  I  can  assure  you,  Lady  Isabella,  that  I 
have  not  now  the  smallest  inclination  to  go. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Somerville  ever 
mentioned  it. 
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"  There's  a  girl  for  you  !"  exultingly  cried 
that  impolitic  gentleman,  "  ready  to  give 
up  a  masquerade — the  first  she  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  attending — for  the  charita- 
ble purpose  of  nursing  the  sick,  and  com- 
forting  the  afflicted !  Upon  my  honour, 
Lord  Ennerdale,  you  ought  to  throw  your- 
self at  her  feet  and  worship  her  !" 

The  whole  party  seemed  confounded,  and 
Lord  Ennerdale  by  no  means  the  least  so. 
H«  turned  aside  to  examine  some  ornaments 
upon  the  chimney ;  Mr.  Annesley  vainly 
sought  to  suppress  a  smile ;  Lady  Isabella 
Appeared  good  n  at u  redly  vexed  at  Adela's 
manifest  embarrassment — and  poor  Adela 
herself,  with  cheeks  of  the  deepest  scarlet^ 
forced  an  unwilling  laugh,  and  hesitatingly 
said, — 

"  You  have  enumerated  so  many  induce- 
mentSj  Mr.  Somerville,  that — I  think — I 
believe — I  will  go!" 

Mr.  Somerville  now  appeared  desirous  to 
draw  back — 

"  Oh,  but  don't  go  at  my  instigation," 
cried  he;  "  Elinor  can  make  your  excuses 
to  Mrs.  Ross  when  she  calls,  and  I  am  sure 
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we  both  had  rather,  ten  thousand  times,  that 
you  should  remain  here." 

Adela  was  too  angry  to  answer  him,  but 
drawing  on  the  pelisse  which  she  had  worn 
in  the  morning,  and  turning  with  subdued 
agitation  to  Lord  Ennerdale, 

"  Good  night,  my  lord,"  said  she;  "  I 
most  sincerely  wish  that  we  may  hear  a  bet- 
ter account  of  your  poor  little  boy  in  the 


morning." 


"  You  return  hither  after  the  masque- 
rade, I  hope  ?"  cried  he,  with  quickness. 

"  No  ;"  replied  she,  "  it  would  occasion  a 
disturbance  in  the  house  that  might  startle 
the  invalid." 

"  It  is  impossible  he  should  hear  you," 
cried  Lady  Isabella ;  "  the  knocker  is  tied 
up,  and  the  sound  of  the  bell  cannot  reach 
to  his  chamber.  My  dear  Miss  Cleveland, 
do  come  back — I  entreat  that  you  will." 

"  We  will  settle  this  point  in  our  way  to 
Cumberland  Place,"  said  Adela;  "  I  have 
detained  your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Annesley 
too  long  already." 

Lord  Ennerdale  bowed  to  her,  but  with- 
out speaking,  and  Mr.  Somerville,  as  he 
took  care  of  her  down  stairs,  reproached 
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liimself  severely  for  having  tempted  her  to 
give  up  her  meritorious  post.  She  heard  him 
in  silence ;  he  put  her  into  the  carriage,  and 
Mr.  Annesley  ordered  it  to  be  driven  to 
Cumberland  Place. 

During  their  short  ride.  Lady  Isabella 
pressed  her  so  earnestly  to  resume  her  inten- 
tion of  sleeping  in  Portman  Square,  that 
Adela,  although  she  had  nearly  made  a  se- 
cret vow  never  to  re-enter  the  house,  was 
ashamed  of  resisting  such  urgency,  and  gave 
the  promise  that  was  solicited. 

When  she  had  alighted  at  her  sister's,  and 
Lady  Isabella  and  Mr.  Annesley  drove  on, 
that  gentleman  laughingly  exclaimed — 

"  Poor  Miss  Cleveland  !  —  She  would 
make  a  very  clever  general,  if  she  had  not 
so  clumsy  an  aide-de-camp  i" 

"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?" 
"  Why,  do  you  not  clearly  perceive  that 
Somerville,  and  perhaps  his  wife,  and  the 
whole  host  of  the  Clevelands,  aim  at  secur- 
ing for  her  the  conquest  of  the  handsome 
widower  ?  And  if  they  would  let  her  spread 
her  nets  without  interfering,  there  might 
be  some  chance  of  her  succeeding,  for  she 
possesses  beauty  of  the  most  winning  de- 
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scription — beauty  proceeding  from  coun- 
tenance, from  intelligence  of  character,  from 
an  appearance  of  the  greatest  frankness,  and 
the  most  tranquil  and  undesigning  simplici- 
ty. But  that  unlucky  and  over-eager  fellow, 
Somerville,  will  spoil  all.  He  will  set  your 
brother  upon  his  guard  against  a  take-in^ 
and  frighten  even  the  poor  girl  herself  from 
prosecuting  her  allotted  task." 

"  Is  it  credible  that  what  has  so  wholly 
appeared  to  me  the  result  of  pure  benevo- 
lence— their  permitting  her  at  such  a  time 
as  this  to  remain  with  me — can  have  pro- 
ceeded from  interested  motives  ?" 

"  Very  credible,  Isabella.  You  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  gocd  old  school, 
under  a  mother  who  proudly  disdained  the 
very  idea  of  angling  for  a  son-in-law,  you 
can  have  no  suspicion  of  the  plots,  the 
contrivances,  the  stratagems  recurred  to  in 
many  fashionable  families  for  the  advanta- 
geous disposal  of  supernumerary  spinsters. 
I  myself,  have  been  courted  by  more  mo- 
thers, aunts,  fathers,  uncles,  and  guardians, 
for  their  respective  stock  in  hand,  than  I 
should  find  time  to  sum  up  in  a  month.  I 

VOL.  in.  H 
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was  in  the  house  once,  when  a  cousin  of 
my  own,  an  orderly,  modest  sort  of  girl, 
who  wished  to  keep  quiet,  but  whom  her 
friends  were  determined  to  marry  splendid- 
ly, was  palmed  upon  a  sagacious,  solemn, 
wily  baronet,  who  had  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand per  annum,  did  not  care  a  rush  for  the 
damsel,  and  was  looked  upon  by  every  bo- 
dy as  a  determined  batchelor.  But  he  was 
finally  cajoled  into  the  match,  by  the  unit- 
ed machinations  of  those  around  her.  He 
cut  his  hand  one  morning  at  breakfast,  and 
because  the  good  girl  turned  qualmish  at  the 
sight  of  blood,  they  persuaded  him  that  she 
was  fainting  through  excess  of  sensibility- 
sensibility  for  his  gashed  thumb !  —  She 
\  once,  by  an  unlucky  jog,  overset  a  dish  of 
coffee  which  he  was  carrying  to  his  lips,  and 
because  she  cried  with  vexation  at  her  own 
awkwardness,  they  assured  him  she  was 
weeping  at  the  idea  of  having  scalded  him 
— a  fortnight  after,  he  married  her  !" 

"  Oh,  Charles,"  cried  Lady  Isabella,  in 
an  accent  of  real  regret,  "  I  was  so  much 
disposed  to  admire,  and  even  love  this  Ade- 
la  Cleveland,  that  I  am  seriously  mortified 
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at  the  suspicions  which  you  have  awakened, 
and  the  new  light  in  which  you  have  repre- 
sented her." 

u  Pooh,  pooh !  Don't  expect  too  many 
perfections  united  in  one  individual.  This 
Adela  is  as  lovely  a  creature  as  I  almost  ever 
beheld;  she  is  likewise,  I  am  persuaded, 
extremely  sensible,  and  if  it  was  the  way  of 
the  world,  might  be  sufficiently  disinterest- 
ed. But,  urged  on  by  sanguine  relations, 
and  the  consciousness  of  being  at  the  mercy 
of  a  father  who  seems  determined  not  to  be- 
stow upon  her  a  shilling,  why  should  you 
demand  from  her  the  heroism  to  resist  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  at 
once  to  step  into  affluence  and  high  rank  ? 
Yet,  Somerville  and  his  wife  have  so  exten- 
sive an  acquaintance,  that  I  feel  a  little  in- 
dignant at  their  levelling  their  whole  artil- 
lery against  poor  Ennerdale.  In  the  course 
of  the  season,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 

j/  */ 

that  Miss  Cleveland  would  attract  man v  ad- 

j 

mirers,  and  perhaps  some  substantial  wei^h 
ty  offers.     I  heard  Harley  speaking  of  her 
yesterday  in  the  most  magnificent  terms — « 
and  surely  he  would  be  a  prize  well  worth 
expending  a  little  powder  and  shot  upon." 

H  2 
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"  He   would  —  were   he   less    hideously 

ugly  r 

"  Oh,  if  our  pretty  visitor,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity,  is  a  true  speculating 
miss,  she  won't  mind  his  ugliness  !  But  I 
know  not  that  she  is  yet  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction with  which  Sir  Patrick  regards  her. 
At  all  events,  should  Ennerdale,  unmindful 
of  worldly  considerations,  fall  a  prey  to  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes,  I  am  far  better  disposed 
to  wish  success  to  those  that  sparkle  in  the 
head  of  Aclela,  than  to  the  still  more  keenly 
piercing  ones  of  General  Cleveland's  daugh- 
ter, Jemima." — 

"  Is  he  then  an  object  of  attention  to  two 
of  these  Clevelands  ?" 

"  So  palpably,  so  manifestly,  that  Jemi- 
ma may  rather  be  said  to  attack  than  to 
invite  him.  I  heard  some  young  men  the 
other  night  at  Mrs.  Copeland's  ball,  rally 
him  in  the  most  open  manner  upon  his 
obvious  importance  to  each  of  the  fair  can- 
didates ;  and  on  his  professing  an  intention 
not  to  dance,  they  insinuated  that  his  per- 
severance in  that  design  would  last  no  longer 
than  till  one  of  the  rival  cousins  should  as- 
sail him  with  a  direct  or  covert  application. 
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But  it  so  happened  that  Jemima  never  came. 
Somerville,  however,  soon  joined  us,  and  in 
the  full  hearing  of  all  the  party,  began  the 
frankest  solicitations  m  behalf  of  his  own 
favourite.  A  general  smiie  appeared  upon 
every  face,  which  Ennerdale  observing,  he 
gave  to  this  ill-managed  requisition,  a  hasty 
and  positive  negative.  Whether  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  the 
lady,  or  of  vexation  against  the  gentleman, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  The  self-posses- 
sion, however,  the  air  of  dignified  composure 
with  which  Adela  endured  the  shock  of  his 
refusal,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
I  ever  witnessed.  It  immediately  imposed,  I 
will  not  say  silence  upon  the  surrounding 
observers,  for  they  were  not  so  gross  as  to 
throw  out  sarcasms  in  her  hearing — but  it 
imposed  respect  and  decorum  upon  their 
very  looks  ;  and  in  me,  inspired  the  highest 
opinion  at  once  of  her  sense,  spirit,  and 
temper.  My  only  quarrel  with  her  is,  that 
she  is  a  Cleveland." — 

They  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  throng 
of  carriages  surrounding  Lady  Sarah  Farn- 
ham's  door,  and  the  conversation  ended, 

H  3 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

EXPOSTULATIONS. 

ADELA  meanwhile,  had  ascended  to  the 
drawing-room  at  her  sister  s  with  tolerable 
tranquillity,  and  answered  the  first  interro- 
gations addressed  to  her  with  apparent  com- 
posure :  but  when,  on  approaching  nearer 
to  the  lights,  she  gave  Mrs.  Somerville  an 
opportunity  of  observing  her  countenance, 
that  lady  descried  in  it  so  much  disturbance, 
that,  in  great  alarm,  she  instantly  exclaim- 
ed— 

"  My  dearest  gi rl-r- what  is  the  matter  r" 

Adela  struggled  with  her  feelings  a  mo- 
ment— attempted  to  speak — attempted  to 
smile — failed  in  the  effort,  and  burst  into 
tears. — 

"  Oh,  Adela,  you  fill  me  with  a  thousand 
distressing  apprehensions  !  — Is  poor  little 
Osseiy  worse?  —  Is  he — dead? — Speak,  I 
entreat  you,  for  this  suspense  agitates  and 
terrifies  me  beyond  endurance  !" — 

"  Forgive  me,  Elinor,  and  do  not  be 
nJarmed,"  in  broken  accents  replied  the 
perturbed  girl — "  It  is  nothing  material — 
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nothing  really  calamitous — but  my  spirits 
are  harassed — I  am  mortified,  and,  per- 
haps, too,  a  little  angry." — 

"  I  would  rather  have  you  angry  than 
afflicted.  But  who  has  angered  my  kind 
and  good-humoured  Adela  ?" 

"  Oh,  Elinor,— your  husband  will  really 
drive  me  distracted  !  He  has  no  feeling  for 
me — no  regard  for  appearances — no  concern 
to  preserve  for  me  the  public  esteem  !  He 
exposes  me  to  the  derision,  the  degrading 
suspicions  of  a  whole  family  !  He  compels 
me,  in  self-defence,  to  appear  capricious, 
dissipated,  frivolous  ; — to  abandon  the  sta- 
tion in  which  you  had  left  me — to  forsake 
a  charge  for  which  I  was  beginning  to  be  so 
deeply  interested — and  what,  perhaps,  is 
the  worst  of  all,  to  wound  your  ears  by 
these  ill-directed  complaints  !  But  make 
some  allowance  for  me,  dear  Elinor ;  I  am 
fretted  and  humiliated  till  I  have  lost  all 
patience." — 

She  then  proceeded  to  relate,  for  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  too  much  amazed  to  inter- 
rupt her,  what  had  just  passed  at  Lady 
Isabella's;  and  when  the  detail  was  ended, 
'thus  went  on — - 

H  4 
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"  Oil,  if  Mr.  Somerville  did  but  reflect 
upon  the  injury  he  is  doing  me  hy  these 
unguarded,  or  rather  let  me  call  them,  un- 
founded, insinuations  of  my  anxiety  to  please 
Lord  Ennerdale— if  he  would  but  recollect 
the  peculiarity  of  my  family  circumstances 
— the  stigma  which  many  may  attach  to  me 
on  my  poor  mother's  account — the  appa- 
rently irrevocable  determination  of  my  father 
to  afford  me  no  countenance,  and  the  caution 
necessary  to  ward  off  the  idea  that,  fearing 
to  be  left  portionless,  I  have  adopted  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  fortune-hunter— Oh,  my 
dearest  sister,  if  he  would  but  bear  these 
particulars  in  mind,  I  should  be  spared  the 
frequent  shocks  which  he  gives,  as  well  to 
my  pride,  as  to  all  my  better  feelings ! " 

Mrs.  Somerville,  struck  by  these  forcible 
representations,  said  every  thing  that  affec- 
tion could  dictate,  to  sooth  and  comfort  her ^ 
and  had  the  candour  to  admit,  that  her  spi- 
rit was  not  thus  cruelly  wounded  without 
considerable  provocation. 

"  It  is  not,  indeed !"  resumed  Adela. — 
"  You,  no  doubt,  regard  Julius  as  a  preju- 
diced counsellor  ;  yet  we  must  all  allow  him 
ifaeetedit  due  touoimpeachable  veracity ;  and 
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he  has  communicated  to  me,  as  warnings, 
such  opinions,  such  expressions  of  Lord 
Ennerdale's,  as  convince  me  that  I  should 
be  the  last  being  in  the  world  whom  the 
most  zealous  endeavours  of  Mr.  Somerville, 
would  ever  tempt  him  to  select  for  the  future 
partner  of  his  life." — 

She  then  in  an  accent  the  most  dejected, 
and  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  repeated 
the  purport  of  those  severe  reflections  which 
Lord  Ennerdale  was  accused  of  having  utter- 

o 

ed  at  Eton  respecting  individuals  placed  with 
regard  to  their  parents,  in  a  predicament 
similar  to  her  own  : 

Mrs.  Somerville  warmly  contested  the 
probability  of  the  report. 

"  It  is  a  thousand  to  one,"  cried  she7 
"  whether  he  ever  pronounced  a  single  sen- 
tence of  this  unfeeling  harangue.  The  little 
incendiaries  who  asserted  it  of  him,  might 
do  it  for  the  mischievous  pleasure  of  foment- 
ing the  disHke  already  subsisting  between 
him  and  Julius:  or,  at  the  worst,  it  was 
merely  the  crude,  undigested  notion  of  a 
boy,  high-spirited,  but  t<k>  inexperienced  to 
know,  that  in  the  present, state  of  society^ 
our  personal  faults  are:  alLfor  ^hieb  itf^is 
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equitable  to  render  us  obnoxious  to  disgrace, 
—  not  the  frailties  of  our  kindred. — My  dear- 
est Aclela,  it  is  a  misfortune,  no  doubt— a 
severe  one— to  have  a  mother  whose  conduct 
has  been  reprehensible  :  but  such,  I  fear,  is 
the  depravity  of  the  times,  that  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune which  you  share  in  common  with  too 
many  others,  to  be  marked  out  for  peculiar 
obloquy.  It  entails  upon  you,  indeed,  as 
you  seem  amply  aware,  a  necessity  to  be 
doubly  circumspect  in  manners,  and  doubly 
pure  and  steady  in  principle  :  but  can  this 
be  a  grievance  to  my  upright  and  well-inten- 
tioned sister?" — 

Adela  re-assured  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
this  speech,  and  particularly  gratified  by  its 
conclusion,  leaned  forward,  and  kissed  Mrs. 
Somerville's  cheek  ;  and  that  lady,  returning 
the  affectionate  salutation,  then  added — 

"  And  now,  my  best  love,  go  and  prepare 
for  Mrs.  Ross's  arrival ;  and  since  the  fates 
and  destinies  ordain  that  you  should  attend 
this  masquerade,  make  yourself  as  easy  and 
happy  at  it,  as  conscious  worth,  and  the  most 
artless  delicacy  ought  to  render  you." — 

When  her  toilet  was  completed,  Adela* 
in  the  dress  of  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  made  to 
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correspond  with  that  of  the  two  young  ladies 
she  was  to  go  with,  went  back  into  the 
drawing-room  to  sit  with  her  sister  till  Mrs. 

o 

Ross  called  for  her. 

Mr.  Somerville,  during  her  absence,  had 
returned  home,  and  was  now  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  his  wife.  He  started  up  as 
Adela  entered,  and  addressing  her  with  some 
confusion,  said — 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at 
you !  Elinor  has  been  giving  me  such  a 
tremendous  lecture,  and  I  have  been  such 
an  unpardonable  Marplot,  that  I  fear  you 
never  will  be  friends  with  me  again." 

Adela  held  out  to  him  her  hand — 

"  Upon  one  condition,"  cried  she,  "  I 
will  be  friends  with  you  this  very  moment." 

"  Name  it — I  shall  subscribe  to  it  im- 
plicitly." 

"  Promise  me,  then,  that  you  will  hence- 
forth have  no  plots  to  mar  /" 

"  Oh,  Adela,"  cried  Mrs.  Somerville, 
laughing,  "  this  is  asking  too  much  :  he  can- 
not live  without  a  project." 

"  But  let  his  projects  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  me  or  my  concerns." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  will  in  future  give  you 

H   6 
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no  cause  for  complaint.  But  pray  answer 
me  one  question — do  you  return  tp  Portmaa 
Square  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do;  Lady  Isabella  pressed  it 
too  earnestly  to  be  denied.  And  moreover, 
my  dear  brother,  I  thought  that  after  the 
strange  speeches  you  had  made,  it  would 
look,  if  I  refused  to  return,  as  if  I  felt  con- 
scious that  my  designs  were  detected,  and 
that  it  could  no  longer  answer  any  purpose 
to  stay  amongst  them," 

"  The  only  design  you  have,  I  believe, 
is  to  make  me  heartily  ashamed  of  myself 
— and  you  have  succeeded !  But  blessings 
on  you  for  not  visiting  my  offences  on  their 
heads  !  Poor  Ennerdale  thought  it  was  all 
over — and  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe to  you  how  deeply  he  seemed  to  re- 
gret. ..." 

Adela  interrupted  him,  and  shaking  her 
head  incredulously,  said — 

a  My  dear  Mr.  Somerville — you  are  ro- 
mancing !" 

<c  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  I  am 
not!" 

"  Oh,  then,  I  must  believe  you.  But 
now,  tell  me — how  do  you  like  my  dress  ?" 
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"  Better  than  some  of  the  icy  incrusta- 
tions about  your  heart !  The  dress  is  beau- 
tiful, and  you  look  beautiful  in  it." 

"  Your  most  obedient !  But  how  is  it, 
that  in  despight  of  all  our  quarrels,  I  never 
receive  such  flattering  compliments  from  any 
body  as  from  you  r" 

"  Oh,  because  other  men  will  not  bestow 
compliments  without  some  prospect  of  re- 
muneration :  your  insensibility  to  love  is 
nothing  to  me — I  am  satisfied  with  your 
friendship.  Disposable  men  are  not  so  easi- 
ly contented." 

"  Disposable  men,  as  you  call  them,  till 
they  acquire  the  art  of  rendering  themselves 
agreeable,  must  endure,  with  resignation, 
to  be  merely  tolerated.  You  would  not 
have  us  affect  to  bejin  love,  in  order  to  bribe 
from  them  a  little  flattery  r" 

"  Affect  to  be  in  love !  No,  certainly : 
but  when  you,  or  any  other  woman,  meet 
with  a  highly  deserving  object,  why  resist 
the  impression  he  might  make  upon  your 
heart  ?  Why  not  be  in  love  in  earnest  r" 

"  I  cannot  answer  you  better  than  in  Ro- 
salind's y/ords :— (  Love  is  merely  a  mad- 
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ness;    and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a 
dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  madmen  do  !  ' 

"  Well,  Adela,"  cried  Mr. .  Somerville, 
angrily,  "  I  can  only  say,  for  your  comfort, 
that  with  all  this  haughtiness,  and  all  this 
systematic  apathy,  no  man  will  ever  be  so 
madly  his  own  enemy  as  to  fall  in  love  with 
you!  Your  countenance  may  attract,  but 
your  coldness  will  repel ;  and  we  shall  have 
you  gradually  exchanging  the  epithet  of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Cleveland,  for  that,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  of  the  prudent,  but  forsaken 
Mrs.  Adela !" 

Mrs.  Somerville  and  her  blooming  sister 
laughed  heartily  at  this  formidable  pro- 
phecy, and  yet  more  at  the  air  of  pique  with 
which  it  was  uttered :  but  before  they  could 
make  any  observation  upon  it,  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  Adela  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  Mrs.  Ross. 

"  Have  you  no  beaux  of  your  party  ?" 
said  Somerville,  as  he  led  her  down  stairs — > 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  If 
Mrs.  Ross  has  provided  none,  it  is  probably 
because  she  thinks  that  at  a  private  house 
we  shall  do  very  well  without," 
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When  Mr.  Somerville  approached  the 
carriage  to  hand  her  into  it.  one  of  Mrs. 

o  * 

Ross's  young  companions  called  out — 

"  Oh,  Mr,  Somerville,  how  idle  and 
shabby  it  is  of  you  to  let  us  go  by  our- 
selves! Here  are  three  poor  Coras/'  al- 
luding to  their  costume,  "  and  not  a  single 
Rolla — not  even  an  Alonzo  among  them." 

{e  I  must  stay  and  take  care  of  my  Cora 
above  stairs/'  answered  he — "  But  no  doubt, 
before  the  evening  is  over,  my  failure  will 
be  very  agreeably  supplied." 

He  then  bade  them  good  night,  wished 
them  much  amusement,  and  the  carriage 
drove  on. 

And  much  amusement,  Adela,  at  least, 
obtained.  Revived  before  she  set  out  by 
the  chearful  conversation  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged,  and  appeased  by  Mr.  So- 
merville's  promises  of  future  caution,  she 
fell  in  a  disposition  to  look  at  the  novel  scene 
to  which  she  was  introduced,  with  a  light 
heart,  and  animated  spirits,  and  to  extract 
from  every  thing  which  she  saw,  some  food 
for  gaiety,  or  some  subject  either  for  appro- 
bation or  ridicule. 

Her  figure,  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
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her  two  companions,  although  theirs  were 
of  a  description  to  assist  in  forming  a  pretty 
group,  attracted  considerable  attention.,  and 
several  masks  followed  her  through  the 
rooms,  and  occasionally  addressed  her.  But 
amidst  the  throng,  two  personages,  one  in 
the  garb  of  a  Friar,  the  otherin  thatof  a 
Spaniard,  particularly  distinguished  her,  and 
as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  persevered  in  at- 
tending her  wherever  she  directed  her  steps. 
Unmolested,  however,  by  their  assiduity — 
for  the  Spaniard,  though  always  at  her  el- 
bow, did  little  else  than  watch  her  eyes,  and 
the  Friar  was  peculiarly  pleasant—she  strolled 
on,  willing  to  answer  those  who  sought  to 
draw  her  into  conversation,  but  equally  well 
pleased  to  remain  silent,  and  abundantly  sa- 
tisfied with  the  entertainment  of  gazing  at, 
and  listening  to  the  various  parties  assem- 
bled around  her. 

"  You  seem,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the 
Friar,  "  to  be  a  Novice  in  such  scenes  as 
these  ;  yet  you  look  at  every  group  with 
nearly  equal  interest  ;  you  honour  not  one 
individual  with  greater  distinction  than  an- 
other—we  flit  before  you  like  passing  sha- 
dows, and  are  forgotten.  In  what  spot,  and 
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under  what  circumstances  would  the  feelings 
of  your  heart  be  more  called  into  action  ?" 

"  Oh,  here,"  cried  Adela,  "  I  forget  that 
I  have  a  heart !" 

"  And  in  places,"  resumed  he,  with  quick- 
ness, "  where  you  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
member being  in  possession  of  such  a  com- 
modity, you  perhaps  deem  it  wise  and  ne- 
cessary to  suppress  its  emotions !" 

"  I  am  not  come  here  to  confession,  my 
good  Father,"  said  Adela,  a  little  surprised 
atthis  speech. 

"  And  why  not  ?  You  might,  I  am  per- 
suaded, venture  a  very  unreserved  one,  with 
as  littte,  or  less  danger  of  incurring  penance 
than  any  individual  in  the  room." — 

Then  pausing  a  moment,  and  glancing 
his  eyes  towards  the  Spaniard— 

"  How  comes  it,"  resumed  he,  lowering 
his  voice,  "  that  I  so  perseveringly  behold 
in  your  train,  a  native  of  the  country  which 
has  been  most  inimical  to  vour  own  ?  Are 

* 

you  in  subjection  to  a  Spaniard  even  in  this 
soil  of  freedom  r" 

"  The  love  of  gold  perhaps  attracts  him/* 
answered  Adela,  looking  down  at  the  glitter- 
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ing  Sun  upon  her  bosom,   and  the  other  de- 
corations of  her  Peruvian  attire. 

"  Take  care/'  resumed  the  Friar,  "  that 
you  do  not  suffer  the  reverse  of  this  to  be- 
come the  case — that  you  do  not  let  the  love 
of  gold  seize  upon  your  heart!  By  some 
means  or  other — perhaps  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  his  ancestors  in  your  fatally-wealthy 
land — he  is  known  to  be  a  walking  ingot, 
abounding  in  all  the  riches  of  the  Eastern 
as  well  as  the  Western  world,  You,  my  fair 
daughter,  the  descendant  of  a  people  whose 
temples  have  been  despoiled — whose  palaces 
have  been  plundered- — whose  mines  have 
been  exhausted — you  can  have  brought  with 
you  into  exile  but  a  scanty  portion  of  that 
bright  metal  whose  rays  first  allured  the 
cruel  Spaniards  to  your  shores.  Renounce 
not,  however,  because  impoverished,  the 
pure  worship  of  the  effulgent  Sun,— ex- 
change it  not  for  the  sordid  idolatry  of  the 
Golden  Calf  !"— 

"  How  incomprehensible  is  this  lan- 
guage!"  exclaimed  Adela,  amazxl — "  Who, 
and  what  are  you  ?  And  wherefore  an  ex- 
hortation which  indicates  of  me  so  degrading 
an  opinion  f " 
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Without  answering  this  inquiry,  the  Friar 
now  touched  her  arm,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  Spaniard,  who  was  unmasking  to 
take  some  refreshment,  he  said — 

"  You  know  that  countenance?" 

"  Know  it  r"  repeated  Adela,  half  laugh- 
ing, "  Yes,  certainly.  It  appertains  to  Sir 
Patrick  Harley. — Is  he  the  ivalking  ingot  P* 

"  Have  you  never  heard  that  he  is  im- 
mensely rich  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  have,  and  I  am  glad — at 
least  not  sorry — to  hear  it  confirmed." — 

"  How  do  I  wish  that  you  would  honest- 
ly tell  me  why !" 

•"  Perhaps  you  are  his  friend  ?" 

"  By    no    means — barely  his  acquaint- 


ance."- 


"  Why,  then,  from  a  principle  of  hu- 
manity, I  am  not  sorry  that  a  man  who  is 
so  dull  and  so  unprepossessing,  should  hap- 
pen to  be  so  rich.  Money,  to  him,  must  be 
an  almost  indispensable  recommendation." — 
It  will  obtain  him  a  handsome  wife, 
you  may  depend." — 

"  Have  any  of  your  own  relations  con- 
fided to  you  their  designs  upon  his  free- 
dom ?" 
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The  Friar  laughed — 
"  Ah,,  lady,"  cried  he,-"  my  aged  gravi- 
ty is  no  match  for  your  youthful  sprightli- 
ness. — Besides.,  the  night  wears  apace.  I 
must  to  my  convent.  But,  lady,  I  go  im- 
pressed with  sentiments  very  highly  to  your 
credit :  I  admire  your  demeanour  since  you 
have  been  here — and  I  venerate  the  delicacy 
of  feeling  that  induced  you  to  come !" 

He  then  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
disappeared,  leaving  Adela  in  astonishment 
at  his  last  words,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to 
conjecture  who  he  could  be,  and  to  what  he 
could  allude — 

"  He  venerates,"  repeated  she,  "  the  de- 
licacy of  feeling  that  induced  me  to  come  !— 
How  should  those  feelings  be  understood  by 
any  human  creature  except  my  sister  r" 

Whilst  thus  internally  perplexing  herself, 
she  was  recognized  and  immediately  joined 
by  her  brother — 

"  Who  was  the  loquacious  Friar,"  said  he, 
"  whom  I  saw  you  just  now  so  deeply  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  ?" 

"  I  have  not,"  answered  she,  "  the  least 
idea."— 
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(<  Have  you  no  suspicion  it  might  be— 
Ennerdale :" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  a  place  of  gaiety  like  this, 
would  be  the  last  that  he  would  choose  to 
come  to,  to-night.  His  sou  is  very  danger- 
ously ill."— 

u  You  have  seen  hi  in  then,  to-day,  as 
usual :" 

"  My  dear  Julius,  I  will  attempt  no  mys- 
tery with  you.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
2  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  such  an  arrangement:  but 
the  fact  is,  that  I  am  at  present  a  guest  at 
Lady  Isabella  Annesley's.  Elinor  will  ex* 
plain  to  you  how  this  came  about ;  and  when 
you  hear  exactly  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
I  trust  that  you  will  absolve  me  from  all 
blame." 

"  I  have  done  with  the  useless  and  un- 
heeded office  of  censor  ;"  cried  Julius,  with 
an  air  of  bitterness  ; — "  you  have  no  more 
blame  to  apprehend  from  me,  than  I  have 
hope  to  influence  you.  Should  the  question 
however,  ever  come  before  another  tribunal 
— should  the  propriety  of  this  new  intima- 
cy ever  be  taken  into  consideration  by  my 
father,  I  much  doubt  whether  you  will  find 
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him  disposed  to  give  it  a  very  ready  sanc- 
tion !" 

"  Julius,"  said  Adela,  greatly  hurt,  "  why 
should  you  address  to  me  this  sarcastic  lan- 
guage ?  It  is,  on  every  account,  pernicious 
and  unjustifiable.  Appeal  to  my  reason ; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  alarm,  as  you  have 
done  before,  my  pride  ;  but  never  expect  to 
work  upon  my  fears.  I  require  better  in- 
citements to  action  than  angry  menaces." — 

Adela  had  never  spoken  with  such  reso- 
lution and  spirit  to  her  brother  before^  and 
secretly  lamented,  even  while  the  words 
passed  her  lips,  the  petulance  which  gave  oc- 
casion for  them.  Julius  was  deeply  in- 
censed, as  well  as  extremely  surprised  at 
her  firmness.  They  were  in  no  place,  how- 
ever, where  he  could  give  free  scope  to  his 
.anger;  he  therefore  hastily  quitted  her, 
and  she  saw  him  no  more  the  whole  even- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  and  Jemima,  the  former 
in  the  costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  latter  personifying  one  of  the  ladies  of 
her  court,  had  early  been  struck  by  the 
elegance  of  Adela's  appearance,  and  dis- 
covered very  speedily,  on  hearing  her  speak, 
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who  she  was.  Yet  they  made  no  effort  to 
approach  her,  till  mistaking,  as  Julius  had 
done,  the  Friar  for  Lord  Ennerdale,  they 
were  drawn  forward  by  the  hope  of  alluring 
him  to  join  their  own  party.  But  the 
sound  of  his  voice  immediately  dispelled 
their  error,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of 
quitting  her  vicinity,  when  Jemima,  whose 
quick  faculty  of  hearing  nothing  could 
escape,  caught  from  Adela's  communication 
to  her  brother  the  information  that  she  was 
a  guest  at  Lady  Isabella  Annesley's.  The 
blankest  and  most  hopeless  despair  took 
possession  of  her  bosom  on  first  hearing  this 
cruel  and  every  way  mortifying  intelligence. 
After  some  time,  however,  given  to  secret 
and  bitter  chagrin,  determined  not  to  yield 
to  a  competitor  without  a  struggle,  and 
esjpying  some  advantageous  uses  which  might 
be  made  of  the  unpromising  circumstance, 
she  smoothed  her  brow,  and  went  up  to 
Adela  with  an  extended  hand, — 

"  I  have  just  convinced  myself,"  cried 
she,  "  after  watching  you  for  the  last  half 
hour,  that  1  behold,  though  under  a  mask, 
a  well-known  friend.  How  have  you  been 
amused  to-night,  my  dear  cousin  r" 
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Adda  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this 
sudden  renewal  of  cordiality,  after  so  long 
and  marked  a  coldness;  but  never  averse 
from  accepting  overtures  of  conciliation, 
she  took  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  her, 
and  chearfully  answered, — 

"  I  have  been  better  entertained  by  the 
whimsical  variety  of  this  assembly,  than, 
except  at  the  Opera,  I  have  ever  found  my- 
self at  any  other  place  of  amusement  in 
London," 

<f  Do  you  then  prefer  it  to  a  ball  ?" 

"  I  love  dancing :  but  I  have  never  had 
any  partners  I  liked  so  well  as  the  music  at 
the  Opera,  or  the  lively  conversation  which 
I  have  heard  here  to-night.'* 

"  I  saw  you  talking  a  considerable  time 
with  a  friar. — Was  he  pleasant?  Do  you 
know  him?" 

"  He  was  particularly  pleasant;  but  I 
have  not  any  suspicion  who  he  is.'* 

"  Are  you  here  with  Mrs.  Ross  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  was  so  good  as  to  take  charge 
of  me  in  addition  to  two  nieces." 

"  And  how  in  the  world  did  she  bring 
you  ?  She  has  only  a  chariot." 

"  We  all  contrived  to  find  room  in  it." 
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.  "  Oh,  let  mamma  set  you  down  when 
you  go  away.  We  have  a  coach,  and  only 
ourselves  and  Sir  Patrick  Harley  in  it." 

Adela  would  have  excused  herself  from 
accepting  this  offer  ;  but  Jemima,  for  rea- 
sons best  understood  by  herself,  urged  it  so 
pressingly,  and  induced  her  mother  so  civilly 
to  second  her,  that  at  length  she  prevailed, 
and  undertook  herself  to  communicate  this 
new  plan  to  Mrs.  Koss. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  en- 
livened by  no  conversation  that  could  make 

dela  amends  for  the  departure  of  the  friar, 
who,  although  he  had  once  somewhat 
piqued  her,  had  mingled  with  the  freedom 
of  his  admonitions  so  much  pleasantry,  and 
interspersed  them  with  so  many  flattering 
expressions,  that  he  proved  much  the  most 
attractive  character  to  her  of  any  in  the 
whole  assembly. 

Sir  Patrick  Harley,  who  after  he  had 
once  taken  off  his  mask  did  not  again  re- 
sume it,  presented  his  arm  to  Adela  when 
Mrs/Cleveland's  carriage  was  called,  leavino- 

o  ^ 

that  lady  and  her  daughter  to  put  themselves 
under   the  care   of   some  other  gentleman 

who  made  a  titnelv  ofler  of  his  services. 

* 

VOL,    III.  I 
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As  soon  as  they  had  driven  safely  through 
the  crowd,  Adela  became  aware  of  the. 
necessity  of  requesting  that  her  aunt  would 
order  her  to  be  set  down  at  Mr.  Annesley's. 
Unsuspicious  that  Jemima  already  knew 
she  was  an  inmate  there,  the  task  of  an- 
nouncing it  was  particularly  unpleasant  to 
her.  But  she  saw  no  means  of  avoiding  it ; 
and  convinced  that,  however  temporary, 
her  abode  in  Portman  Square  could  not  re- 
main a  secret,  she  endeavoured  to  speak  of 
it  with  perfect  composure.  But  Jemima, 
whose  curiosity  to  learn  how  she  had  become 
installed  at  Lady  Isabella's  was  upon  the 
rack,  suffered  not  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  it  to  pass  unimproved.  She  af- 
fected total  ignorance  of  the  little  boy's 
illness,  though  she  had  distinctly  heard 
Adela  mention  it  to  her  brother  ;  and  now 
harassed  her  by  a  thousand  questions,  each 
new  one  more  disagreeable  than  the  last — 

cc  How  long,"  said  she,  "  has  Lady  Isa- 
bella asked  you  to  stay  ?" 

"  No  time  was  specified,"  answered  Ade- 
la,   "  I   may   very  possibly  leave   her  to- 


morrow."- 
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f£  Why  are  Lord  Ennerdale's  children  at 
her  house  instead  of  his  own  ?" 

"  I  believe,  because  his  is  undergoing 
some  alteration." — 

"  I  suppose  then,  he  himself  quite  lives 
at  Mr.  Annesley's  ?" 

te  He  dined  there  to-day ." — 

"  And  there  you  left  him,  did  you  not  ?* 

«  I  did."— 

"  Does  Lady  Isabella  appear  disposed  to, 
become  very  intimate  with  you  ?" 

"  She  seems  too  rational  to  indulge  such 
a  disposition  on  a  single  day's  acquaintance," 

"  Oh,  then,  she  is  rather  cool  and  dis- 
tant :-" 

"  Not  at  all — she  is  just  as  I  wish  her, 
polite  and  obliging  ;  but  without  romantic 
professions." — 

"  And  how  does  Mr.  Anaesiey  behave  ?" 

"  I  have  seeii  him  but  for  a  moment ;  he 
did  not  dine  at  home.'^ — 

"  Did  he  receive  you  pleasantly  ??* 

ft  Yes — for  he  did  not,  my  dear  Jemimsfc, 
give  me  the  trouble  of  ansv^ring  a  single 
question  V 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  be  surprised  at  my 
feeling  a  little  curiosity  to  know  how  yon 
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accomplished  this  clever  arrangement.  *Yu 
may  depend  upon  it,  the  feeling  will  be 
universal,  though  every  body  will  not  ven- 
ture, as  I  do,  to  apply  to  the  fountain  head 
for  information."— 

Cb  I  have  no  sort  of  objection,"  said  Ade- 
la,  laughing,  tf  to  your  publishing,  for 
every  bodys  satisfaction,  the  result  of  your 
own  laborious  investigation." 

i  .  *  *c  The   publication,    however,   would  be 

.  ^ 

incomplete,! unless  it  gave  the  result  of  the 
experiment  itself.  When  that  is  deter- 
mined, the  whole  together,  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  .a  manual,  might  prove  extreme- 
ly useful  to  young  ladies  newly  disembarked 
from  the  country  in  quest  of  matrimoniai 
preferment*"^ 

"  * 

Adela,  for  a  moment,  felt  disposed  to 
answer  Jthis  impertinent  observation  with 
great  asperity.  But,  detesting  that  sort  of 
dialogue  which  is  made  up  of  tart,  and 
often  Witless  repartee,  and  which  serves  but 
^to  prolong  altercation,  she  suppressed  the 
rising  temptation,  and,  as  her  anger  cooled, 
found  reason  to  acknowledge,  with  self- 
congratulation,  the  truth  of  La  Bruyere's 
maxim :  u  //  riy  a  rien  qui  rajraichisseh 
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sarig,comme  cT  avoir  3ii  falter  defaireune sot- 
//!.ve.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  her, 
however,  that  Sir  Patrick  Harley  should  be 
made  the  auditor  of  such  insinuations :  but 
trusting  to  his  accustomed  slowness  of  com- 
prehension as  a  safeguard  against  his  misir*- 
terpretationsy.  she  endeavoured  to  attach  no 
more  importance  to  his  presence  than  if  she 
had  known  him  to  be  utterly  divested  of  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  Mr.  An- 
nesley's  door,  the  courteous  Baronet  des- 
cended to  assist  her  in  alighting,  and  sur- 
prised her  not  a  little  by  then  saying  in  a 
low  voice— 

"  I  have  heard  things  to-night,  Miss 
Cleveland,  which  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  I  would  you  had  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  tell  me  that  they  are  all  un- 
founded r 

"  I  have  both,  Sir  Patrick/1  answered 
Adela. 

"  And  do  you  really  assert  that  Jemima 
is  mistaken  ?" 

"  It  would  not  well  be  possible  to  be  so 
more  completely  \ — Good  night,  Sir  Pa- 
trick."— 

1  3 
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"  Good  night,  Miss  Cleveland  —  dear 
Miss  Cleveland ! "  he  added,  in  a  whisper  no 
less  emphatical  than  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

Adela,  much  wondering,  and  by  no  means 
delighted,  hastily  entered  the  house,  and  Sir 
Patrick  returned  to  the  carriage. 


CHAP.   IX. 

INTRUSION. 

LADY  Isabella's  maid,  Adela  was  concern- 
ed to  ftnd,  had  been  ordered  to  sit  up  for 
her,  and  now  appeared  to  light  her  to  her 
room.  Amy  had  been  purposely  detained 
by  Mrs.  Somerville  in  Cumberland  Place, 
lest  her  sabie  complexion  should  give  any 
shock  to  the  weakened  nerves  of  the  young 
invalid, 

"  I  want  no  help,  indeed,  Mrs.  Carey," 
said  Adela3  civilly  apologizing  to  the  drowsy 
attendant.  "  Pray  go  to  bed  immediately. 
I  know  which  is  my  room,  and  when  I  stay 
put  so  late,  I  always  undress  myself." — 

Mrs.  Carey  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
her,  at  first,  to  press  her  offers  of  service 
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with  some  earnestness :  but  on  their  being 
again  declined,  she  gave  Adela  a  bed-room 
candle,  and  with  much  internal  satisfaction^ 
retired  to  her  own  chamber. 

Before  she  could  resolve  to  repair  to  rest 
herself,  however,  Adela  felt  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain from  personal  observation,  the  exact 
situation  of  poor  little  Ossely.  She  stepped 
lightly  up  the  stairs,  and  opening  the  nur- 
sery-door with  extreme  caution,  beheld  the 
faithful  servant  of  her  sister  standing  near 
the  fire ,  warming:  some  drink  intended  for 
her  young  patient. 

On  percti.mg  Adela,  she  seemed  much 
rejoiced. 

"  I  am  ^kd  vou  are  come,  Ma'am,"  whis- 
pered s!  for  the  little  gentleman  is 
\vakir  /,  an.:  —  ,\n  very  restless;  and 
I  ws.s  <*  it  when  he  saw  only  a 
stiuij-  near  him,  he  would  fret.  Perhaps 

he  will  know  vou." 

v 

Adela,  forgetful  of  her  masquerade  dress, 

stole  to  the  bed-side,  and  put  her  face  within 

~ 

'ihe  curtain.     Lord  Ossely's  eyes  were  open, 

and  met  hers;  though  dim  and  languid,  they 

* 

were  no  longer  vacant— and  at  sie-ht  of  a 

^—  ^^ 

countenance  so  young,  so  lovely,  and  so  re- 

I   4 
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assuring,  a  faint  smile  seemed  to  play  •rcttrui 
his  lips.  Adela  delighted  at  this  indication 
qf  returning  intelligence,  opened  the  curtain 
wider^  and:bent  forward  to  kiss  him,  saying 
in. the  softest  and  most  caressing  voice — 

"  Are  yon  better,  dearest  Algernon  ?" 

The  child,  without  answering,  gazed  at 
her  bright  decorations  with  the  extremest 
amazement. — He  appeared  to  look  upon  her 
as  something  scarcely  of  this  world:  — he 
put  his  feeble  hand  out  of  bed  and  touched 
some  part  of  the  gold  that  shone  before  his 
eyes — regarded  her  again  and  again  with 
un diminished  wonder — and,  at  last,  in  an 
accent  half  pleased,  half  perplexed,  said — 

"  What  are  you,  Ma'am  ?  —  A  good 
Fairy?" 

Adelasmiled,  but  was  retreating  to  throw 
aside  ornaments  so  ilKsuited  to  the  scene, 
when,  perceiving  her  intention,  he  hastily 


,.   "  Oh,  don't  take  them  off!     They 
pretty — I  like  to  see  them."— 

On  hearing  this,  she  sat  down  upon  the 
bed  by  him,  and  for  a  considerable  time  he 
surveyed  with  great  admiration  her  appear- 
ance. She  spoke  to  him  but  little,  fearful 
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of  hurrying  him;  -yet  now  and  then,  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  cheek,  murmuring  out  a  few 
expressions  of  endearment  —  and,  at  last, 
asked  him  if  he  was  thirsty.  He  said  yes, 
and  the  nurse  approached  with '  the  drink 
which  she  had  been  preparing. — 

He  heard  her  advance  with  evident  uneasi- 
ness, but  when  she  drew  close  to  the  bed,. 
and  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  no  lan- 
guage can  describe  the  expression  of  satis- 
faction which  his  countenance  instantly  dis- 
played. 

"  Who  is  that?"  he  earnestly  demanded. 

Adela  was  afraid  to  tell  him  too  suddenly 
that  the  good  woman  was  there  in  the  place 
of  his  former  nurse,  and  therefore  only  an- 
swered— 

-  .we"  It  is  a  very  kind  person,  Algernon,  whom, 
your  aunt  has  engaged  to  assist  in  taking 
care  of  you  whilst  you  are  ill." 

She  then  took  the  cup  into  her  oWn 
hands,  and  supported  him  whilst  he  -satnup 
and  drank  its  contents ;  after  whifch,  saying 
mildly,  "  thank  you,"  he  threw  himself 
back  upon  his  pillow,  and  tried^  half  smil- 
ing, to  draw  Adela  down  in  order  that  her 
iace  might  rest  <jlose  to  his.  She  indulged 

i    b 
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him  in  this  fancy,  and  putting  her  feet  up 
upon  the  bed,  lay  contentedly  beside  him, 
her  neck  encircled  by  one  of  his  little  arms, 
;fctll>  overcome  by  weariness,  her  eyes  insen- 
sibly closed,  and  she  sunk  into  a  profound 
sleep.     The  child  also,  speedily  began  again 
to  slumber;  and   Margaret,  unwilling  im- 
fcnediately  to  disturb  them,  quitted  the  room 
afemminutes,  to  go  in  quest  of  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  fuel. 

Thought.  Adela's  was  the  sound  repose  of 
youth  and  health,  yet  she  was  easily  awaken- 
ed ?  by  the  voice  of  her   little  companion, 
^  whispering  close  to  her  ear — "  there's  pa- 
pa!" i 

She  in $t$ntly  .raised  her.  head,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  foot  of  the  bed,  beheld,  a$ 
,if  roated  to  the  spot  by  surprise,  Lord  En- 
nerdale  himself. 

Her  slumbering  faculties  were  restored  to 

;  their  full  Activity  in  a  moment.     She  started 

from  her  recunxbent  posture,  and  springing 

.•;upon  the  floor,  exhibited — the  hour  and  the 

place  considered — so  singular  a  figure,  that 

xiLord  Ennerdale  found  it  impossible  to  re-* 

gard  her  without  a  sjnile — 

44  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  this  un- 
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intentional  intrusion,"  cried  he ;  "  I  knew 
not,  my  dear  Miss  Cleveland,  that  you  were 
returned.  At  the  door  of  this  room,  whi- 
ther I  was  led  by  anxiety  to  know  how  Al- 
gernon had  rested,  I  spoke, — no  one  ans- 
wered me;  I  then  advanced,  and  found  the 
apartment  apparently  deserted  by  all  but  its 
helpless  inhabitant.  In  some  consternation, 
I  ^approached  the  bed, — two  faces  were  re- 
posing upon  the  pillow,  one  of  which  I  saw 
belonged  to  the  most  resplendent  visitor 
that  ever  deigned  to  enter  a  sick  chamber, 
Algernon,  however,  unawed  by  such  mag- 
nificence, seemed  happy  and  composed-** 
his  arms  surrounded  you — and  before  I  coukl 
retreat,  he  opened  his  eyesy  knew  me,  and 
awakened  you." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
this  little  explanation,"  said  Adela,  to  whom 
it  had  given  time  to  recover  from  her  first 
confusion,  "  nor  any  thing  more  mad,  I 
doubt  not,  than  my  present  appearance ! — 
But,  I  have  not  long  been  come  home — be- 
fore I  went  to  my  own  apartment,  I  was  de- 
sirous to  know  how  Lord  Ossely  did — he 
seemed  pleased  to  see  me,  detained  me  by 
,iis  side,  and  I  unco  sciously  fell  asleep*. 
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The  nurse,  however,  was  here  when  I  en-* 
tered,  and  I  dare  say  will  not  forsake  her 
charge  many  minutes." 

She  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when 
Margaret  re  appeared.  She  knew  Lord  En- 
nerdale  perfectly,  but  the  sight  of  him  in 
the  nursery  at  that  moment  was  so  unex- 
pected, that  she  started,  and  almost  drop- 
ped from  her  grasp  the  heavy  load  with  which 
she  was  burthened. 

"  We  seem,"  said  the  earl,  observing  the 
sort  of  dismay  into  which  he  had  thrown 
her,  "  to  have  had  nothing  so  nruch  at 
heart  this  morning  as  to  frighten  each  other. 
Margaret's  absence  first  alarmed  me,  and 
.now,  I  suspect,  my  presence  is  retaliating 
the  alarm  upon  her.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
Ijave  been  such  a  perturbator — to  have  oc- 
casioned you  also,  Miss  Cleveland,  such  an 
unpleasant  surprise ;  but  let  me  only  hear 
your  joint  opinion  of  my  poor  boy,  and  I 
am  gone." 

.-: They  .both    asserted   with  alacrity,  that 

thfcy  believed  him  to  be  considerably  better. 
"  Happy  and  most  welcome  assurance!" 

exclaimed  he* 

..  Jiis  fajce  beamed  with  joy  whilst  he  spoke, 
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and  moving  from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  he 
went  close  up  to  the  child,  took  one  of  his 
hands,  and  said  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  of 
the  wannest  affection  : 

"  My  Algernon — tell  me  yourself  that 
you  are  better ;  tell  me  that  I  shall  soon  see 
you,  healthy  and  happy,  smiling  upon  every 
friend  who,  in  your  illness,  has  shewn 
you  such  generous  compassion !" — Then, 
embracing  him  with  great  emotion — "  my 
poor  little  boy  !"  added  he,  "  never  shall 
you,  if  your  father  can  avert  it  from  you, 
experience  unhappiness  again  I" 

Tears  started  into  the  child's  eyes — he  did 
not  however  attempt  to  speak,  but  detain  - 
ing  his  father's  hand,  and  fondly  stroking  it, 
beseemed  to  feel  his  kindness  more  sensi- 
bly than  he  had  language  or  strength  to  ex- 
press. 

Lord  Ennerdale,  after  a  few  minutes  de- 
lay, gently  withdrew  from  his  son's  hold, 
and  stepped  towards  the  door  to  retire :  'but 
stopping,  and  turrting  before  he  reached  it — • 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cleveland,"  said  he,  "I 
fcannot  go  till  you  gratify  me  with  the  as- 
surance that  you  will  repair  immediately  to 
bed.  The  short  and*  broken  sluVnber  Which 
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you  have  had,  will  leave  you  chill  and  com* 
fortless  the  whole  day,  unless  you  now  seek 
the  refreshment  of  a  few  hours  sound  re- 
pose. Will  you  promise  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice ?"• 

"  I  will,  indeed, — and  am  fully  sensible 
that  it  is  the  best  which  could  be  given." 

"  Good  night,  then — and  may  your  #est 
be,as  peaceful  and  reviving  as  the  motive 
which  induced  you  to  defer  seeking  it  soon- 
er, was  kind  and  benevolent." 

He  then  left  the  room. 

Margaret  now  grew  very  urgent  with  her 
to  obey  the  exhortation  which  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  becoming  every  instant  more 
sensible  of  its  propriety,  she,  at  length,  re- 
tired, and  enjoyed  four  or  five  hours  unin- 
terrupted sleep.  The  nurse  had  orders,  at 
ten  o'clock,  to  call  her ;  she  awoke  chearful 
and  perfectly  reqovered;  and  having  pr-.'l 
her  little  neighbour  a  short  visit,  and  for. 
him  going  on  exactly  as  she  could  wish, 
descended  to  the  family  breakfast. 
1  Lady  Isabella  had  quitted  her  apartment 
but  a  few  minutes  before  her.  The  conver- 
sation which  she  had  held  with  Mr.  Ann-es- 
ky  relative  to  Adefe  since  they  had  last  met, 
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recurred  to  her  recollection  instantly  on  be- 
holding its  object,  and  involuntarily  cast  a 
shade  of  coldness  and  reserve  over  her  coun- 
tenance as  she  first  addressed    her.      The 
change  was  immediately^/^  rather  than  seen 
by  Adela,  whom  it  surprised  no  less  than  it 
secretly  offended.     Had  a  longer  degree  of 
intimacy  seemed  to  warrant  so  frank  a  pro- 
cedure, her  first  impulse  would  have  been 
to  ask  an  explanation  of  such  apparent  ca- 
price :  as  it  was,  she  could  only  determine 
upon   affecting   blindness,  and   struggle   to 
look  and  to  speak  exactly  as  she  had  done 
the  preceding  evening. 

"  But  if  this  continues,"  she  mentally 
cried,  "  I  will  not  defer  my  departure  a  sin- 
gle day — not  half  a  day  i" 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Lady  Isabella,  "  ex- 
cellent accounts  of  Algernon  through  my 
maid ;  but  was  going  up  to  see  him  myself 
just  as  you  entered.  I  will  now  put  off  my 
visit  till  after  breakfast." 

Adela  begged  she  would  not  do  this  on 
her  account,  as  it  was  perfectly  immaterial 
to  her  how  long  she  waited. 

^  But  I  am  afraid/'  resumed  Lady  Jsa- 
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bella,  •".  that  Mr.  Anncslcy  would  not  be 
quite  so  accommodating.  Whether  he  rises 
early  or  late,  he  is  always  impatient  for 
breakfast.  As  for  my  brother,  he  is  already 
gone  out.  I  saw  him  a  moment  before  he 
went,  and  from  him  too,  Ireard  very  favour- 
able tidings  of  the  invalid.11 

Adela  wished  to  know  whether  she  had 
likewise  heard  from  Him  the  particulars  of 
her  own  early  interview  with  him  in  the 
nursery.  She  was  upon  the  point  of  mak- 
ing the  enquiry,  a  deeply  rooted  contempt  of 
all  unnecessary  mystery  urging  her  yet  more 
than  curiosity  to  speak  upon  the  subject : 
but  Mr.  Annesley  appeared,  and  for  the 
present,  sealed  up  her  lips. 

The  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  her,  formed  a  very  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  Lady  Isabella^  and  was  the 
most  animated  and  politely  cordial  possible. 
He  seemed  immediately  to  discern  the  lurk- 
ing shyness  which  had  crept  upon  his  wife's 
aspect  and  feelings — and  arraigning  himself 
as  the  cause^  he  dextrously  did  all  in  has 
power  at  once  to  withdraw  Ad^la's  attention 
from  it,  and  to  talk  and  laugh  away 
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Lady  Isabella's  recollection,    every   vestige 
of  the  prejudice  he  had  been  accessary  in 

instilling. 

He  begged  Adela  would  give  them  some 
account  of  the  masquerade  : 

"  Did  you,"  said  he,  "  through  their 
disguises,  discover  who  any  of  the  charac- 
ters were  ?" 

"  There  were,  probably,"  answered  she, 
"  very  few  persons  present  whom  I  should 
have  known  without  a  mask ;  still  fewer 
whom,  with  one,  I  had  penetration  enough 
to  find  out." 

"  Did  you  dance,  or  engage  in  conversa- 
tion, or  were  you  a  mere  passive  looker-on  r" 

"  In  going  through  the  rooms,  I  was  oc- 
casionally addressed  by  several  of  the  com- 
pany, whose  talents  however,  as  speakers, 
did  not  appear  to  me  quite  equal  to  their 
confidence." 

"I  am  afraid  diffidence  seldom  bears  a 
just  proportion  to  the  insufficiency  which 
should  call  it  forth  ;  those  who  have  confi- 
dence are  as  often  void  of  talents,  as  those 
who  have  talents  are  void  of  confidence. 
But  you  were  unlucky  at  this  your  first  in- 
troduction to  a  species  of  amusement  so  ge- 
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nerally  in   favour,  to   meet  with  none  but 
flippant  blockheads." 

"  I  was  by  no  means  in  so  pitiable  a  pre- 
dicament. One  mask  accosted  me  who  was 
a  delightful  exception  to  the  general  run  of 
unmeaning  speakers,  and  proved  the  very 
reverse  of  every  thing  either  flippant  or 
dull." 

"  What  character  was  he  in  r"  enquired 
Lady  Isabella. 

"  That  of  a  Friar — and  the  most  con- 
versable and  social  Friar  you  can  imagine. 
I  liked  him  extremely  ;  but  yet,  I  cannot 
acquit  him  of  a  design  to  tease  me  some- 
what unfeelingly. — Perhaps,  however,  he 
mistook  me  for  somebody  else,  and  my  in- 
ternal consciousness  might  lead  me  erro- 
neously to  conclude,  that  a  discourse  so  ap- 
plicable to  my  real  position  must  be  aimed 
exclusively  at  myself.  He  taxed  me,"  added 
she,  half  smiling,  "with  being  poor;  and 
though  the  inferences  he  chose  to  draw  from 
that  circumstance  were  not  just,  yet  the  fact 
itself  was  too  true,  not  to  encourage  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  thoroughly  awa:e  to 
whom  he  spoke." 

"  -I  begin  to.  think,"  said  Mr.  Annesley, 
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*•'  that  you  had  to  contend  with  a  very  rude 
and  troublesome  personage." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  you  judge  him  too  se- 
verely. He  was  sarcastic,  but  not  bitter; 
and  the  only  thing  I  had  to  lament  was, 
that  he  should  happen  to  be  too  agreeable 
to  render  his  observations  mere  matters  of 
indifference." 

"  Could  he  hear  you  speaking  of  him 
with  this  candour  and  moderation,  how 
must  his  heart  smite  him  for  having  given 
you  an  instant's  pain!'* 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  new  to  the  world,  as 
to  go  to  a  masquerade  with  any  expectation 
of  finding  that  the  feelings  will  be  regarded, 
if  a  shrewd  and  pointed  allusion  can  be 
made :  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  my 
friend  the  Friar  really  knew  who  I  was,  he 
thought  more  of  the  amusement  of  perplex- 
ing me,  than  of  giving  me  either  pain  or 
pleasure." 

When  Mr.  Annesley,  after  a  br-ukfast 
which  his  presence  alone  rendered  sociable, 
left  the  two  ladies  to  themselves,  Adela 
grew  very  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  her 
mister :  confirming  herself  more  and  more, 
as  Lady  Isabella's  gravity  continued,  in  the 
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wish  of  getting  away,  and  in  regret  for  ever 

having  been  induced  to  remain. 

to 

Meanwhile  a  languid  conversation  filled 
up  the  interval  which  Lady  Isabella, — as 
new  to  the  practice  of  studied  coldness  as 
Adela  was  averse  from  being  its  object — no 
less  desired  to  abridge  than  did  her  luckless 

o 

companion. 

Happily,  her  ladyship  at  length  recol- 
lected the  design  which  she  had  professed 
of  paying  a  visit  after  breakfast  to  the 
nursery ;  and  rising,  with  secret  alacrity  3 
said— 

"  If  my  brother  comes  in  before  I  have 
been  to  look  at  his  little  boy,  he  will  think 
me  quite  unkind.  You  have  seen  hirfl,  I 
think  you  said,  already  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Adela,  glad  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  openly  of  her  early 
interview  with  the  Earl — "  And  I  have  seen 
Lord  Ennerdale  also,  by  the  strangest  ac- 
cident in  the  world.  Did  he  mention  to 
you  our  meeting,  at  four  or  five  o'clock  this 
morning,  in  little  Algernon's  room?" 
.  "  No ; — but  do  explain  how  it  happened." 

Adela  then,  without  preface  or  parade, 
quietly  and  simply  related  what  had  passed^ 
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So  voluntary  a  proof  of  unreserve,  appear- 
ed to  touch  Lady  Isabella  with  contrition  for 
her  late  suspicions,  and  for  the  distant  be- 
haviour which  those  suspicions  had  induced 
her  to  assume.  She  took  Adela' s  hand,  and 
in  a  tone  of  self-reproach  said — 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Cleveland,  how  in- 
finitely more  attentive  have  you  been  to  our 
poor  little  invalid  than  I  have!  I  am  ashamed 
to  own,  that  on  my  return  from  Lady  Sarah 
Farnham's,  I  merely  sent  to  know  how  he 
did ;  whilst  you,  who  had  been  up  so  many 
hours  later,  could  not  be  satisfied  to  go  to 
rest  till  you  had  seen  him  yourself."; — 

"  What  else  am  I  here  for,"  said  Adela, 
smiling,  "  but  to  prove  that  you  were  not 
mistaken  in  thinking  me  a  good  nurse  ?" — 

"  You  are  here,"  cried  Lady  Isabella 
warmly,  "  for  the  solace  and  delight  of  us 
all!" 

Adela,  raising  her  eyes,  with  perhaps  an 
involuntary  expression  of  surprise  at  a  corri- 
pliment  so  little  expected,  Lady  Isabella  co- 
loured, and  said — 

"  You  must  not  look  at  me  as  if  you  dis- 

j 

trusted  my  sincerity.     lam  not  very  often, 
1  hope/ quite  so  maussade  as  I  may  have 
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appeared  this  morning.  Pray  forgive  me, 
and  let  us  go  up  and  visit  my  nephew  to- 
gether." 

All  resentment  was  banished  from  Aclela's 
breast  by  this  ingenuous  concession,  and  they 
were  leaving  the  room  in  perfect  amity,  when 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  announced,  and  the  next 
minute  made  her  appearance,  escorted  by 
Lord  Ennerdale,  who  had  walked  with  her 
from  Cumberland  Place. 

As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  and  had  en- 
quired how  every  thing  was  going  on  above 
stairs,  Mrs.  Somerville  said — 

"  I  am  delighted,  Lady  Isabella,  with 
your  little  niece  ;  she  was  running  about  the 
room  with  my  own  two  girls  the  whole  time 
I  was  dressing  this  morning,  and  has  since 
been  a  very  amusing  companion  at  our  break- 
fast-table. I  prognosticate  that  she  will, 
some  of  these  days,  be  a  great  wit:  she  al- 
ready seizes  the  meaning  of  a  joke  better 
than  any  child  of  her  age  I  ever  was  ac- 
quainted with." — 

"  Do  not  be  offended,  my  dear  Enner- 
da'e,"  said  Lady  Isabella,  "  if  I  venture  to 
observe,  that/as  she  certainly  will  never  be 
a  beauty,  it  is  extremely  to  be  wished  that 
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Mrs.  Somerville's  prediction  of  her  future 
\vit  may  be  realized." — 

"  I  am  not  very  ambitious/1  said  the  Earl, 
"  that  she  should,  professedly,  be  either  a 
beauty  or  a  wit." 

"  And  be  assured,,  resumed  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  "  that  she  will  never,  professedly,  be 
a  fright!  She  is  a  little  sun-burnt,  but  her 
features  are  pretty,  and  her  countenance  is 
remarkably  playful  and  agreeable." — 

"  You  have  the  happiest  talent  in  the 
world,  my  dear  Mrs.  Somerville,"  cried  Lord 
Ennerdale,  "  of  finding  out,  in  every  case, 
its  pleasa'ntest  aspect  " — 

Then  turning  to  Adela,  he  asked  her  how 
she  bore  the  fatigue  and  late  hours  of  the 
preceding  night. — 

"  Oh,  she  was  down  stairs  this  morning," 
cried  Lady  Isabella,  '*  in  as  reasonable  time 
as  if  she  had  had  a  reasonable  share  of  rest. 
Had  I  known  how  very  late  it  was  before  she 
went  to  bed,  I  should  have  been  grieved  that 
she  left  it  again  so  soon." — 

cf  At  what  hour  then  did  you  come  back, 
Adela  r"  enquired  her  sister — 

Adela  told  her ;  and  Lady  Isabella  then 
gave  a  laughing  account  of  the  rencontre 
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with  Lord  Ennerdale  in  the  nursery.  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  cir- 
cumstance had  come  to  light  through  Adela's 
own  frankness,  and  having  made  some  trifling 
observation  upon  it,  asked  to  be  conducted 
to  the  sick  child. 

Lady  Isabella  would  have  attended  her  to 
his  room,  but  was  prevented  by  hearing  the 
consequential  knock  of  some  early  morning 
visitor,  and  obliged  to  depute  the  office  to 
Adela. 

On  the  drawing-room  landing-place,  the 
sisters  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  new-comer 
— a  tall,  elderly  lady — who,  as  she  slowly 
ascended  the  stairs,  attentively  surveyed 
them,  bowed  slightly  to  Mrs.  Somerville., 
and  with  no  very  benign  aspect,  resumed 
her  deliberate  progress. 

"-  Who  is  that,  Elinor?"  said  Adela,  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing  — 

"  It  is  the  Dowager  Lady  Ennerdale," 
answered  Mrs.  Somerville  — "  I  was  not 
aware  that  she  was  come  to  town,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  either  the  Annesleys  or  her  son- 
in-law  knew  that  she  was  arrived." — 

"  She  has  a  most  forbidding  look." 

(<  Something  has  discomposed  her  with 
which,  probably,  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
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Her  curt'&ying  to  me  at  all,  was  a  conde- 
scension which  I  scarcely  expected*,  and  is 
•a  great  improvement  in  civility  since  the 
time  when  we  used  to  pass  each  other  every 
seventh  day  at  church  in  the  country."  — 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  bed-side  of 
little  Ossely*  who,  the  moment  he  beheld 
Mrs.  Somerville,  seemed  delightedly  to  re- 
collect her,  and  eagerly  called  out  — 

"  When  will  you  take  me  home  with  you, 
Ma'am,  as  you  promised  ?" 

"  As  soon,  my  dear  little  boy,  as  the* 
physician  says  you  are  well  enough  to  get 
up." 

"  And  where,"  resumed  he,  "  is  sister 
Harriet  ?  —  What  a  great  while  it  is  since  I 


have  ^een  her,"  — 

"  She  shall  come  and  visit  you  very  soon, 
Algernon:  but  we  were  afraid  of  letting 
her  talk  and  play  about  in  your  room, 
till  you  are  stout  enough  to  play  with  her. 
But  I  have  brought  you  a  present  from  her 
of  a  nice  little  story-book  full  of  prints  ; 
and  you  must  get  my  sister  (your  good 
Fairy)  to  read  in  it  to  you,  and  I  dare  say 
it  will  amuse  you  very  much,  and  not  tire 

VOL.  in.  K 
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you,  or  make  your  head-ache  half  so  much 
as  talking." — 

She  then  produced  her  gift,  with  two  or 
three  quiet  toys,  which  were  most  gratefully 
received ;  and  afterwards  drawing  Adela  to  a 
window,  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  I  have  gathered,  even  unawares  to  her- 
self, considerable  information  from  my  little 
guest,  Lady  Harriet,  relative  to  this  child's 
melancholy  story.  For  the  honour  of  hu- 
man nature  I  am  glad  to  find,  strange  as  the 
declaration  may  sound,  that  between  him 
and  his  nurse  there  have  been  faults  on  both 
sides — at  least,  if  those  little  impetuosities 
of  temper  to  which  he  is  subject,  deserve 
to  be  called  faults  when  put  into  competition 
with  her  vindictive  inhumanity.  Lady 
Harriet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
harshly  treated  herself  by  the  woman ;  for 
her  disposition,  yielding,  though  gay, 
would  probably  disarm  even  the  most  tyran- 
nical nature:  but  she  innocently  acknow- 
ledged, that  her  brother,  when  irritated  by 
contradiction,  was  apt  to  throw  himself  into 
violent  passions,  to  fight,  and  to  utter  the 
most  furious  reproaches.  The  nurse,  impe- 
rious, and,  from  being  wholly  unable  to 
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govern  her  own  temper,  ill  qualified  to  ma- 
nage that  of  another,  resented  these  child- 

O  ' 

ish  provocations  with  outrageous  malevo- 
lence. The  boy  was  beaten,  locked  up, 
deprived  for  whole  days  of  amusement,  air, 
light,  exercise,  and  even — dreadful  to  think! 

O        '  * 

— even  of  nourishment !  He  and  his  sister 
were  assured  that  these  severities,  exercised 
on  account  of  his  naughtiness,  were  sanc- 
tioned and  commanded  by  their  father. 
The  poor  babies  implicitly  believed  the  cruel 
falsehood.  Harriet  learnt  to  think  of  Lord 
Ennerdale  with  fear  and  dislike  ; — and  Al- 
gernon, after  a  long  and  ineffectual  struggle 
against  superior  force,  fell  into  a  sort  of 
moody  apathy.  His  passions  were  not  soft- 
ened, not  eradicated — they  were  merely 
smothered  by  sullen  and  concentrated  des- 
pair.— A.  deep  and  bitter  sense  of  his  own 
i injuries,  and  an  inveterate  detestation  of 
his  oppressor,  rooted  itself  in  his  mind — un- 
dermined his  strength,  shook  his  nerves  to 
pieces,  and  brought  on  all  the  debility  to 
which  we  now  see  him  reduced.  It  is  probable 
that  the  wretched  woman,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  unequal  contest,  had  no  deli- 
berate ill  design.  But  she  adopted,  to  cor- 
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rcct  him,  the  very  means  which,  for  awhile,- 
were  the  most  calculated  to  inflame  his  con- 
stitutional violence  ;  and  growing  more  and 
more  exasperated  herself;  she  persevered  in 
these  means  with  aggravated  inflexibility, 
till  his  spirit  was  externally  subdued,  though, 
internally,  all  was  rage,  hatred,  and  turbu- 
lence. You  turn  pale  at  this  recital,  Adela; 
—it  is  indeed  a  fearful  one!  It  has  con- 
veyed a  dearly  purchased  lesson  to  Lord 
Ennerdale,  and  never,  never  will  it  be  ef- 
faced from  his  remembrance !" 

"  Could   you  bear,    my  dear  sister,    to 
represent  the  case  in  this  strong  light  to, 
him?" 

"  I  should  have  been  a  very  weak  and 
injudicious  friend  to  have  softened  it  where - 
alone  it  could  be  useful  to  speak  so  explicit- 
ly. He  heard  me  with  horror,  but  with  all 
the  gratitude  which  a  mind  like  his  was 
formed  to  feel  for  so  painful  a  proof  of  dis- 
interested  regard.  The  child  is  to  come  to 
me  as  soon  as  he  can  be  removed;  and  I 
have  promised  to  take  into  consideration, 
when  further  acquainted  with  his  genuine 
disposition,  the  best  plan  for  his  future 
disposal.  Severity,  we  have  had  ample 
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conviction,  will  not  do ;  neither  can  I  sup- 
pose, that  with  so  much  irascibility,  un- 
bounded indulgence  will  be  at  all  more  suc- 
cessful. At  present,  soothing  and  tender- 
ness are  certainly  requisite  to  bring  his  mind 
round  to  its  natural  tone :  but  when  the 
ravages  of  the  late  stormy  period  are  re- 
paired, a  system  of  calm,  gentle,  but  steady 
authority  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  the  only 
one  calculated  to  rear  him  up  to  worth  and 
goodness/' 

"  All  that  you  say  upon  this  subject," 
cried  Adela,  "  appears  to  me  the  per- 
fection of  wisdom  :  but  when  I  listen  to 
such  sober  and  rational  language,  and  look 
at  your  youthful  and  lively  countenance,  I 
can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  my  ears 
'are  not  deceiving  me.  So  much  prudence 
and  forethought  seem  quite  incompatible 
"with  your  age." 

"  An  affectionate  mother,  my  dear  Adela, 
thinks  so  much  about  her  own  children, 
and  studies  their  dispositions  so  assiduously, 
that  she  very  speedily  becomes  extremely 
quick-sighted  in  discerning  the  ruling  pro- 
pensities of  the  whole  infantine  race.  But 
though  I  always  loved  children,  and  when 

O  «f 
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I  was  a 'girl,  talked  very  sentimentally  about 
them  as  beings  incapable  of  all  guile,  I  no 
longer  pretend  to  love  them  upon  so  mis- 
taken a  plea  as  that  of  their  harmless  in- 
nocence.     Without  due    control,    children 
are  terrible  little  wild  beasts!      Here  and 
there,  you  meet  with  a  heart  prone  to  grate- 
ful affection,  and  many  of  them  seem  almost 
born  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  justice ; 
but  these  are  nearly  the  only  virtues  I  ever 
found  that  they  possessed  without  long  cul- 
tivation ;  —  though   of  evil    qualities,    poor 
little  souls!  their  store  is  incalculable,     A 
friend  of  ours,  who  is  a  father  himself,  and 
as  affectionate  a  one  as  ever  lived,  carries 
this  doctrine  so  far,  that  I  once  heard  hinr, 
in  derision  of  the  cant  about  infantine  in- 
nocence,  aver  his  belief,  that  there  never 
was  a  child  in  existence  who,  if  its  strength 
had  equalled  its  passions,  would  not  have 
committed  half  a  dozen  murders  before  it 
was  three  years  old!'' 

Here  Adela  was  summoned  to  the  door  to 
receive  a  note,  and  told  that  the  servant 
who  brought  it,  would  call  for  her  answer 
in  half  an  hour. 

Great  was  her  surprise  on  opening  it,  to 
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perceive  that  it  came  from  Jemima,  who,  in  a 
strain  of  unwonted  civility  and  good-humour, 
wrote  thus — 

"  We  are  very  anxious,  my  dear  cousin, 
"  to  hear  how  poor  Lord  Ossely  has  passed 
"  the  night.  Pray  send  us  word  ;  and  let 
"  me  know  also  whether  it  will  be  conve- 
"  nient  to  you  to  receive  me,  if  I  can  con- 
"  trive  to  call  upon  you  either  this  morn- 
"  ing  or  to-morrow. 

"  Mamma  and  my  sisters  desire  their 
"  love.  We  hope  you  caught  no  cold  last 
"  night. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  cousin,  yours 
"  very  truly, 

"  JEMIMA  CLEVELAND." 

Adela,  without  a  single  comment,  handed 
the  note  to  her  sister  the  moment  she  had 
concluded  it. 

"  This  is  a  very  awkward  application," 
said  Mrs.  Somerville,  when,  in  her  turn  she 
had  read  it. — "  Lady  Isabella,  it  is  well 
known,  does  not  visit  at  the  General's  ;  yet, 
if  you  receive  Jemima  here,  is  it  not  like 
drawing  your  hostess,  whether  she  will  or 
not,  into  forming  an  acquaintance  v 
her?" 
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"  I  assure  you,  Elinor,  that  Lady  Isabella 
is  not  our  fair  cousin's  object ! " 

"  I  assure  you,  Adela — sagacious  as  you 
may  think  this  conjecture — that  she  is  her 
object.  Jemima  can  have  very  little  hope 
of  meeting  Lord  Ennerdale  at  home  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  :  but  if  she  can 
procure  an  introduction  to  Lord  Ennerdale' s 
•sixSter-in-law,  that  may  do  as  well ;  she  may 
hereafter  be  invited  to  her  ladyship's  parties 
— an  intimacy  may  be  established  between 
the  two  families  ;  she  may  become  a  favourite 
here.,  and  eclipse  you ! — Are  not  these  spe- 
culations worth  making  some  effort  to  rea- 
lize?"— 

"  But  meanwhile/  how  am  I  to  answer 
her  note  ? " 

"  Why,  avoid  making  her  irreconcilably 
angry.  Appoint  her  for  to-morrow,  and  in 
the  interim,  apply  to  Lady  Isabella  for  per- 
mission to  receive  her.  The  business  alto- 
gether, is  provoking  and  disagreeable  :  but 
it  is  very  unsafe  openly  to  thwart  so  pushing 
and  manoeuvring  a  personage  as  Jemima* 
She  is  quite  ill  disposed  enough  against  you 
already."—*- 
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(e  And  would  you  therefore  have  me  fear 
and  court  her  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  heroic  scorn  there  was  in  that 
look !     My  dearest  Adela,    do   not   be   so 
childishly   high-minded.      I   am   far   from 
wishing  you  to  degrade  yourself  by  servile 
hypocrisy :   but  something  is   due   in  this 
world  to  prudence,  and  to  a  just  regard  for 
•our  own  security.     If  you  exasperate  a  girl 
of  Jemima's    stamp  by  daring  opposition, 
there  is  nothing  sarcastic  and  malicious  which 
she  may  not  spread  abroad  to  your  detri- 
ment.    It  is  all  folly  to  pretend  to  invulne- 
rability,— to  say  that  she  can  do  you  no  harm 
because  she  knows  of  you  no  ill.     Envy  can 
-always  supply  to  an  ironical  spirit,  materials 
for  mischief  and  slander  ;    and  if  she  only 
gets  the  laugh  on  her  side,  that  will  be  nearly 
as  injurious  to  you,  as  if  she  perverted  the 
^judgment,  and  influenced  the  conviction  of 
all  her  hearers." — 

"  Well — I  will  answer  her  as  you -recom- 
mend. But  I  wish  we  lived  in  a  world 
whence  it  was  possible  to  banish  these  deli- 
berate insincerities." — 

"  You  shall  have  a  little  planet  fitted  «p 
for  yourself  and  a  few  beings  •  formed 

K  5 
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prcssly  to  reside  with  you  in  it.  And  it 
shall  have  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  through 
which  every  object  shall  distinctly  appear 
such  as  it  really  is,  without  embellishment 
or  deception  of  any  kind.  Meanwhile,,  con*- 
descend,  in  this  terraqueous  ball,  to  look 
through,  and  also  sometimes  to  be  seen 
through,  a  delusive  medium— one  extremely 
favourable  to  the  purpose  of  magnifying  cur 
sense  of  merit,  and  disguising  our  conscious- 
ness of  defects. — And  now,  write  your  note 
to  Jemima,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
world  which  you  inhabit,  tell  her  that  you 
shall  be  very  happy  to  see  her.  Lady  Isa- 
bella cannot  deny  you  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving so  near  a  relation,  though  she  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  exercise  that  of  remaining 
invisible  herself  to  whoever  she  pleases." 

As  soon  as  the  note  was  written  and  sealed, 
Adela  asked  her  sister  how  much  longer  she 

o 

.meant  to  leave  her  in  Portman  Square  ? 

*c  We  will  begin  talking  about  your  return 
home  to-morrow :  but  if  Lady  Isabella  presses 
you  to  lengthen  your  stay,  1  would  have 
you  comply,  and  principally  on  account  of 
poor  little  Algernon.  Should  you  leave  the 
house  before  he  is  abb  to  quit  his  room,  the 
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loss  of  your  caresses  and  attention,  and  the 
total  want  of  amusement  which  he  will  expe- 
rience, may  depress  his  spirits,  and  mate- 
rially retard  his  recovery.  Lady  Isabella, 
with  the  best  intentions,  probably,  in  the 
world,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  profi- 
cient in  the  art  of  rendering  herself  interest- 

o 

ing  or  acceptable  to  children.  She  would 
come  up  every  day  three  or  four  times,  and 
speak  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  with  me- 
chanical kindness,  and  then  leave  him  as 
dull  as  she  had  found  him.  He  wants  some- 
body that  can  gently  awaken  his  gayer  feel- 
ings, or  encourage  his  grateful  ones.  But 
let  us  now  go  back  to  the  drawing-room.  I 
would  not  have  Lady  Ennerdale  imagine 
that  we  avoid  her."— 

Lady  Ennerdale,  however,  before  the  two 
sisters  re  appeared,  had  left  the  house,  and 
left  its  fair  mistress,  ever  too  prone  to  be 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  last  speaker,, 
in  the  most  ludicrous  perplexity  as  to  the 
feelings  she  ought  finally  to  encourage  re- 
specting Adela  and  her  whole  race, 
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' 

CHAP.   X. 

BAFFLING. 

<  THE  noble  matron,  just  departed,  had  paid 
so  early  a  visit  for  the  express  purpose  of 
calling  Lady  Isabella  to  an  account  for  an 
act  of  delinquency  of  which,  assuredly,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  be  more  thoroughly 
guiltless.  She  had  taxed  her  with  being 
accessary  to  the  sudden  dismission  of  young 
Ossely's  nurse,  a  woman  whom  Lady  En- 
nerdale  had  recommended,  and  in  whose 
welfare  she  professed  to  take  a  considerable 
interest. 

"  I  only  arrived  in  town,"  continued  the 
offended  Peeress,  "  at  ten  o'clock  last  night, 
harassed  after  my  journey,  and  anxious  for 
nothing  so  much  as  rest  and  quiet.  But  in 
my  hall,  the  moment  I  alighted,  I  beheld 
poor  Manby,  drowned  in  tears,  waiting  to 
communicate  to  me  the  news  of  her  disgrace. 
She  affected  me  so  much  by  her  complaints, 
and  the  resentment  which  I  could  not  but 
feel  at  the  inconsiderate  treatment  she  had 
received^  occupied  my  thoughts  so  painfully 
the  whole  night,  that  I  scarcely  was  able  to 
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close  my  eyes.  This  morning,  therefore, 
instead  of  writing  to  you  a  note,  Isabella,  to 
announce  my  arrival,  and  to  ask  you  to 
come  to  me,  I  preferred  shortening  my  own 
suspense,  and  driving  hither  to  seek  an  im- 
mediate explanation  of  so  extraordinary  a 
transaction.  Are  you  not  conscious,  that 
in  addition  to  the  barbarity  of  suffering  a 
faithful  domestic  to  be  turned  out  of  your 
house  with  such  indecent  precipitation,  you 
have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  respect  to 
me,  who  originally  placed  her  with  your 
poor  sister's  children  ?" 

~:.<c  These  remonstrances,  my  dear  mother/* 
said  Lady  Isabella.,  "  should  be  directed  to 
Lord  Ennerdale,  and  to  the  friend  who  was 
his  counsellor — not  to  me.  I  had  no  voice 
in  the  affair,  and  scarcely,  even  in  thought, 
the  slightest  participation." 

"  And  who  was  this  officious  counsellor?'* 
"  The  lady  you  met  in  coming  up  stairs; 
Mrs.  Somerville." 

"  And  pray,  my  Lord,"  resumed  the 
Dowager,  addressing  her  son-in-law,  "  upon 
what  pretence  does  Mrs.  Somerville  assume 
the  privilege  of  interfering  in  your  family- 
arrangements  ?  I  heard  something  of  this 
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sort  insinuated  by  Manby,  but  regarded  it 
as  the  empty  accusation  of  a  poor  irritated 
creature,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  as- 
serted ;— yet  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Somerville 
in  this  house,  the  very  moment  I  ejntered  it, 
I  own  somewhat  staggered  me." 

Lord  Ennx^rdale  listened  to  these  authori- 
tative interrogations  with  visible  displeasure. 
He  had  never  been  deficient  in  respect  to 
any  member  of  his  wife's  family ;  much  less 
would  he  have  treated  with  irreverence  her 
mother,  who,  exclusive  of  a  little  antiquated 
austerity,  and  some  tendency  to  cherish  con- 
tracted opinions,  was  a  perfectly  estimable 
character.  Yet  an  attack  so  direct  provoked 
him,  the  more  especially,  as  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville was  implicated  in  it,  and  seemed  so 
coolly  given  up  to  unmerited  censure  by 
Lady  Isabella. 

He  entered  with  earnestness  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  whole  affair ;  drew  a 
forcible  picture  of  the  indignities  his  boy 
had  suffered ;  the  state  to  which  they  had 
reduced  him ;  and  alledged  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  R —  in  vindication  of  his  dismission  of 
the  nurse ;  ending  by  an  eulogium  upon  the 
friendly  conduct  of  Mrs.  Somerville  through- 
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out  every  part  of  the  transaction,   the  most 
animated  and  grateful. 

Lady  Ennerdale  was  startled  at  the  un- 
usual warmth  with  which  her  son-in-law 
expressed  himself.  She  sat  silent  some  mi- 
nutes, deeply  pondering  upon  its  probable 
motive ;  and  then,  endeavouring  to  rein  in 
her  anger,  said — 

"  How  long  has  your  lordship  been  so 
well  acquainted  with  this  insinuating  young 


woman  r" 


"  I  introduced  myself  to  her  and  her 
husband  during  the  early  part  of  my  last  re- 
sidence at  Mordington-Castle." 

"  And  is  not  that  husband,"  resumed  the 
Countess,  with  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt, 
"  a  fool  of  the  first  magnitude  ?" 

"  Whoever  has  conveyed  to  you,  Lady 
Ennerdale,  so  unqualified  an  assertion,  has 
done  him  the  highest  injustice,  and  grossly 
imposed  upon  you.  Though  not  endowed 
with  brilliant  qualities,  he  is  a  man  of  ho- 
nour and  conduct.  He  is  warm-hearted, 
and,  as  you  must  often  have  heard  pro 
claimed  in  the  country,  liberal  to  the  indi- 
gent, and  hospitable  to  his  equals.  He 
admires,  and  knows  how  to  distinguish 
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talents  and  merit,  and  the  best  company 
of  both  sexes  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
at  his  table.  Mrs.  Somerville  is  the  grace 
and  ornament  of  these  well-selected  parties. 
She  has  a  vivacity  so  tempered  by  softness, 
and  an  elegance  and  high-breeding  so  easy 
and  natural,  that  her  house  possesses  attrac- 
tions which  scarcely  any  other  in  town  can 
boast." — 

"  And  she  has  sisters,  and  cousins,  who 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  heighten 
these  attractions  ! — Was  not  that  young  lady 
one  of  them  whom  I  saw  with  her  upon  the 
stairs  f" — - 

ff  It  was  her  youngest  sister,  Miss  Cleve- 
land."— 

"  And  whither  are  they  now  gone  ?  They 
did  not  pass  me  to  quit  the  house,  but  seem- 
ed proceeding  towards  some  of  the  upper 


rooms."- 


a 


They  are  gone  to  visit  Algernon.'* 
"  Humph  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Ennerdale, 
taking  an  immoderate  pinch  of  snuff, 
<(  These  are  strange  novelties,  and  this 
is  a  strange  world!  So  violent  a  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  this  Cleveland  family, 
is  one  of  the  very  last  occurrences  I  should 
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have  expected  to  have  heard.  Why  do  you 
not  keep  open  house,  Isabella,  for  them 
all : — For  the  General's  wife,  who  wants  to 
marry  her  son  to  your  cousin  Eudocia : — 
For  the  General  himself,  who  wants  to  mar- 
ry one  of  his  daughters  to  my  good  Lorci, 
here  present  ? — And,  above  all,  for  this 
young  Miss  Cleveland's  mother,  who  wou'cl 
be  glad  to  marry  her  poor  girl  to  any 
body  ?"— 

"  Miss  Cleveland's  mother  ? "  repeated 
Lady  Isabella — "  I  thought  she  had  been 
dead."— 

e:  Poor  creature  ! — No  ;  she  is  only  dead 
to  fame  and  honour  ! — Mr.   Cleveland  di- 
vorced her  eighteen  years  ago.    Her  seducer 
married  her,  but  she  is  now  again  a  widow. 
I  am  informed,    that  this  unfortunate   de- 
scendant of  her's,  (who   may,  however,  be 
a  very  deserving   girl)  receives  no  sort  of 
countenance  from  Mr  Cleveland-;  and  that 
she  has  been  lately  paying  a  visit  of  consi- 
derable length  to  her  misguided  mother." — • 
Lord  Ennerdale,  who  saw  by  the  counte- 
nance of  Lady  Isabella  how  unfavourably 
this  discourse   worked  upon   her,  and  read 
a  species  of  consternation  in  every  feature, 
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now  earnestly  said,  addressing  his  mother-^ 
in-law — 

66  And  what,  dear  madam,  could  Miss 
Cleveland  do  better  than  pay  this  visit  ?  It 
was  sanctioned  by  many  of  her  family  ;  it 
was  determined  upon  when  her  mother  was 
in  affliction  and  solitude;  it  was  dictated  by 
motives  of  duty,  and  certainly  reflects  no- 
thing but  credit  upon  her  who  undertook 
it."— 

tc  Well,  well,  we  will  wave  the  subject. 
A  daughter,  under  such  circumstances,  is  in 
a  most  pitiable  predicament.  If  she  neglects 
her  parent,  it  proves  that  she  has  no  heart  ; 
if  she  associates  with  her,  she  incurs  the 
hazard  of  reviving  recollections  that  may  be 
disadvantageous  to  herself.1 — But  let  the 
matter  rest. — Lord  Ennerdale,  you  make 
no  enquiries  after  your  sister." 

"  Where  is  she,  Madam  ?" — 

<(  In  our  way  up  to  town,  we  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamont,  intending  mere- 
ly to  sleep  there  one  night,  and  to  proceed 
on  our  journey  the  following  day.  But  my 
young  companion  was  enticed  from  me  for  a 
longer  period,  and.  I  was  persuaded  to  leave 
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her  with  the  Bellamonts  till  they  come  up  to 
town  themselves." — 

"  And  how  soon  will  that  happen  ?" 

"  It  depends  upon  circumstances.  Mr. 
Bel  lament's  son  is  shortly  coming  of  age, 
and  great  preparations  are  making  to  cele- 
brate the  event  with  all  imaginable  festivity. 
Eudocia  was  tempted  by  the  gay  prospect, 
to  give  up  for  a  time  the  attractions  of  Lon- 
don, and  it  is  possible  she  may  be  detained 
till  the  middle  of  next  month." 

Her  ladyship  then  inquired  what  were 
her  daughter's  engagements  for  the  day, 
and  invited  herself  to  dinner. 

Lady  Isabella  said  she  should  be  most 
happy  to  receive  her;  but  added,  with 
some  confusion,  that  Miss  Cleveland  was  at 
present  her  guest. 

When  the  circumstance  had  been  more 
fully  explained — 

"  Well,"  said  the  Countess,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  I  will,  notwithstanding,  if  you  are 

disposed  to  admit  me,  join  your  party. . 

During  a  dinner  visit,  I  may  be  able  to  pe- 
netrate a  little  into  this  Miss  Cleveland's 
character ;— and  every  passing  moment  ren- 
ders me  more  and  more  solicitous  to  dis- 
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cover  the  real  motive  of  that  problematical 
benevolence  which  she  is  exercising  towards 
my  family." — 

She  then  took  her  leave. 

During  some  minutes,  a  profound  silence 
-succeeded  her  departure.  Lady  Isabella  was 
the  first  to  break  it. 

"  How  vexatious  to  the  feelings,  and  ha- 
rassing to  the  spirits/'  cried  she,  a  are  the 
endless  diversities  of  opinion    one  is  con- 
strained to  admit  of  this  whole  Cleveland 
confederacy  !" 

Much  offended  at  such  an  expression, 
Lord  Ennerdale  gravely  said — 

"  This  is  language,  Lady  Isabella,  which 
I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  your  own  heart, 
you  have  no  design  to  apply  to  Mrs.  So- 
merville,  or  to  her  kind  sister !" 

u  It  is  true,"  resumed  her  ladyship, 
"  that  I  witness  in  them  both  nothing  but 
what  appears  in  the  highest  degree  amiable 
and  meritorious  ;• — yet,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  I  hear  of  them,  except  from  you,  no- 
thing but  what  is  equivocal  and  suspicions. 
Where  individual  opinion  thus  clashes  With 
public  estimation,  what  standard  have  we 
to  go  by  ?" 
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"  The  standard  of  reason  and  justice, 
my  dear  sister.  Attend  to  facts  rather  than 
to  rumours,  and,  if  you  consider  them  im- 
partially, you  will  always  find  that  they  are 
the  safest  as  well  as  the  most  equitable  guides 
by  which  to  fix  a  wavering  judgment.  But,. 
Isabella,"  pursued  he,  with  some  agitation,. 
"  detain  not  Miss  Cleveland  under  your 
roof  whilst  your  thoughts  of  her  are  in  so. 
fluctuating  a  state.  Your  countenance  will 
betray  your  'internal  indecision ;  you  will 
regard  her  with  alternate  coldness  and  af- 
fection; you  will  deeply  wound  a  spirit 
which,  whether  you  finally  discover  to  be 
selfish  or  liberal,  it  would  in  us,  at  least,  be, 
unpardonable  ingratitude  to  afflict." 

"  I  should  be  truly  reluctant  abruptly 
to  part  with  her,"  resumed  Lady  Isabella 
"  since,  when  left  to  myself,  I  feel  the 
strongest  disposition  to  love  her,  and  the* 
most  perfect  reliance  on  her  artlessness.— 
Would  I  had  never  beard  any  thing  to  her 
prejudice  !— I  need  not,"  added  she,  with  a 
conscious  smile,  "  acknowledge  to  you,  that 
I  am  deficient  in  that  vigour  of  mind,  and 
confidence  in  my  own  discernment,  which 
might  preserve  me  from  the  torment  of  be- 
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ing  thus  perpetually  unhinged  in  all  my 
sentiments  by  every  opposing  breath." 

Lord  Eimerdale  found  it  impossible  to 
forbear  smiling  also  at  an  avowal  which, 
however  candid,  was,  at  least  in  the  present 
instance  so  completely  superfluous.  But 
before  he  could  make  any  reply  to  it,  Mrs. 
Somerville  and  Adela  entered  the  room; 
and  presently  after,  a  succession  of  visitors 
poured  in  upon  Lady  Isabella,  and  held  her 
engaged  till  nearly  dinner  time. 

When  her  sister,  stiil  attended  by  Lord 
Ennerdale,  walked  back  to  Cumberland 
Place,  Adela  sought  refuge  from  a  concourse 
of  strangers,  wholly  uninteresting  to  her> 
above  stairs,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
young  Ossely.  She  read  to  him  ;  she  in- 
vented little  quiet  games  that  brought  into 
use  the  toys  Mrs.  Somerville  had  supplied 
him  with  ;  she  sung  nursery  songs  to  him; 
she  told  him  stories  of  her  two  little  nieces, 
and  of  a  very,  very  good  boy,  a  cousin  of 
theirs,  who  sometimes  came  to  play  with 
them  ; — in  short,  she  so  successfully  ingra- 
tiated herself  in  his  favour,  so  highly  enter- 
tained him,  yet  so  considerately  spared  his 
tender  spirits,  that  when  Dr.  R.  paid  his 
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professional  visit,  he  addressed  to  her  the 
most  flattering  compliments  upon  her  talents 
both  as  a  nurse  and  a  companion,  and  de- 
clared that  the  child  could  not  possibly 
have  been  going  on  more  completely  to  his 
satisfaction : 

"  I  wish,"  added  he,  "  I  could  command 
as  skilful  a  coadjutor  in  half  the  sick  rooms 
I  am  summoned  to  attend.  Your  face  in- 
deed, might  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief 
amongst  some  of  my  more  inflammable  pa- 
tients :  but  that  is  a  risk  worth  running, 
and  would  be  "well  compensated  by  the 
beneficial  effects  you  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  desponding,  whom  you  would 
chear, — the  irritable  whom  you  would  sooth, 
— and  the  torpid,  whom  you  would  vivify." 

"  Many  of  these  are  effects,  Doctor," 
said  Adela,  "  which  you  might,  where  flat- 
tery is  balsamic,  produce  yourself.  What 
patient  could  remain  insensible  to  compli- 
ments so  well  turned,  if  you  chose  but  to 
administer  them  with  your  less  palatable 
prescriptions! 

"  A  physician,  my  dear  young  lady, 
who  understands  his  trade,  never  flatters  his 
patients  till  they  begin  to  be  convalescents. 
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,  A,  bed  of  ,pain  or  danger,  is  no  place  wh 
either  men  or  women  will  listen  withvfg|fen 
faction  to  eloquent  declamation — even  though 
that  declamation  possesses  the  additional 
charm  of  being  directed  to  the  praise  of  their, 
own  perfections.  The  eloquence  of  looks  is 
all  that 

*. <  Sickly  ears 

*  Deaf'd  with  the  clamour  of  their  own  dear  groans* 

will  gratefully  attend  to  ;— and  in  these,  you 
are.  better  qualified  to  succeed  than  any 
orator  in  the  British  dominions." 

He  then,  more  seriously,  conversed  for  a 
few  minutes,  on  the  subject  of  the  invalid  ; 
left  some  general  directions  with  Margaret, 
and  making  his  bow  to  Adela,  departed. 

The  house  being  at  length  cleared  of 
morning  company,  Lady  Isabella,  tired  to 
death,  and  protesting  that  she  would  never 
again  suffer  such  a  number  of  people  to  be 
admitted,  joined  her  young  guest,  and  an^ 
nounced  to  her  the  addition  they  were  to 
have,  in  the  person  of  her  mother,  to  their 
dinner  -  party.  Had  she  been  judicious 
enough  to  stop  there,  it  had  been  well :  but 
she  needlessly  entered  into  particulars  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  to  her  auditress,  and 
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which  very  ill  disposed  her  to  anticipate 
Lady  Ennerdale's  arrival  with  satisfaction. 
She  recounted,  by  way  of  preparing  Adela 
for  cold  looks,  the  anger  with  which  her 
mother  had  learnt  the  expulsion  of  Manby  ; 
and  even  alluded,  but  too  intelligibly,  to 
the  displeasure  which  she  had,  on  that  ac- 
count, conceived  against  Mrs.  Somerville : 

"  But  my  dear  Miss  Cleveland,"  added 
she,  "  you  must  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
appearance  of  reserve  which  you  may  re- 
mark in  her.  She  is  a  most  excellent,  and, 
in  reality,  benevolent  character.  Some 
painful  circumstances,  you  know,  have  oc- 
curred, which  render  her  not  quite  so  friend- 
ly as  I  could  wish  to  certain  individuals  of 
your  family,  and  she  may,  just  at  first, 
regard  you  with  less  cordiality  than  you 
deserve.  But  before  the  day  is  over,  I  trust 
that  on  her  part,  all  shyness  will  wear  away, 
aixd  that  on  yours,  its  previous  symptoms 
will  be  forgiven." 

Adela,  concealing  her  vexation  at  this 
communication  as  well  as  she  was  able, 
made  to  it  scarcely  any  answer ;  but  instant- 
ly resolved  to  summon  to  her  aid  all  the 
presence  of  mind,  and  all  the  tranquil 
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sobriety  of  demeanor  which  she  could  com- 
mand, to  ward  off  from  the  prejudiced 
visitor  the  slightest  temptation  to  any  in- 
civility distressing  either  to  her  feelings  or 
her  pride. 

She  considered  that,  unsupported  by  any 
of  her  own  connections,  she  was  on  the  point 
of  being  in  the  presence  of  one  to  whom 
her  brother  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
by  his  duel  with  Lord  Ennerdale,  and 
whom  Mrs.  Somerville  had  undesignedly 
irritated  by  her  recent  interference  in  the 
affair  of  the  nurse.  Personally  she  had 
given  the  austere  countess  no  cause  of  of- 
fence ;  yet  she  was  taught  to  expect  so 
frigid  a  reception,  that  already  chilled  by 
it,  and  half  dismayed,  she  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  form  a  deliberate  system 
of  conduct  which  should  afford  to  enmity 
no  advantage  over  her,  by  the  display  either 
of  levity  of  carriage,  childish  timidity,  or 
affected  defiance. 

Impressed  with  a  full  sense  of  the  pro- 
priety of  thus  acting,  she  appeared  at  table 
in  a  character  wholly  new,  and  under  an 
aspect  differing  so  completely  from  any  that 
Lord  Ennerdale  or  the  master  and  mistress 
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of  the  house  had  ever  seen  her  wear,  that 
they  could  scarcely  believe  her  to  be  the 
same  individual.  Her  countenance  had  as- 
sumed no  character  of  exaggerated  solem- 
nity, but  its  expression  had  all  at  once 
seemed  to  mature;  it  was  just  as  serene,  as 
unassuming  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning— 
but  it  was  five  years  older !  It  announced 
a  degree  of  steadiness  and  self-possession 
which  would  have  put  insolence  itself  out  of 
countenance ;  yet  all  its  native  modesty  re- 
mained uninjured,  and  though  its  vivacity 
was  obscured,  sweetness  and  understanding 
were  conspicuous  in  every  look. 

Lady  Ennerdale  was  not  prepared  for  an 
encounter  with  one  whose  manners  were  so 
little   open   to  criticism — in    whom    such 
guarded  but  simple  propriety  was  apparent ; 
and  the  disappointment — for  to  the  ill-in- 
clined it  is   doubtless  a  disappointment  to 
discover  nothing  that  can  be  censured — con- 
founded, and  nearly  reduced  her  to  silence. 
Mr.  Annesley  was  the  only  person  at  table 
with  whom  she  occasionally  conversed  ;  Lord 
Ennerdale,  engaged  in  cautiously  observing 
Adela,  scarcely  spoke  himself;  Lady  Isabella, 
though  at  first  struck  by  the  change  in  her 
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fair  inmate,  presently  became  accustomed  to 
it,  and  wearied  by  the  morning's  exertions, 
grew  languid,  and  seemed  thoroughly  averse 
from  making  any  further  effort  to  appear 
agreeable.  To  Adela,  the  dowager  reluctant 
as  she  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  it, 
wanted  courage  to  address  herself.  She 
watched  her  incessantly,  but  wholly  by 
stealth.  She  wondered  at  her  own  back- 
wardness to  speak  to  her  with  the  same  free- 
dom which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
towards  other  young  people.  She  felt  pee- 
vish and  ill  at  ease,  yet  knew  not  where  to 
rest  the  blame,  nor  how  the  inquisitorial 
purpose  of  her  visit  was  so  unaccountably 
baffled. 

When  the  ladies  rose  from  table,  Adela 
went  up  to  take  leave  for  the  night  of  little 
Algernon. 

He  had  just  been  assisted  to  rise  in  order 
to  have  his  bed  made,  and  wrapt  in  a  large 
shawl,  was  sitting  upon  Margaret's  lap. 

At  sight  of  his  young  friend,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  stretching  forth  his  arms,  he 
begged  her  to  take  him.  She  complied,  and 
when  he  was  comfortably  established,  put- 
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tine  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear,  he  cautious- 

'..'••  • 

ly  whispered — 

"  Where  is  nurse  Manby  ? " 

Adela  scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  advi- 
sable immediately  to  answer  this  question 

with  full  unreserve,  and   therefore,  after  a 

9 

moment's  hesitation,  said, 

"  Your  papa  has  given  her  kave  to  go 
and  see  some  of  her  friends." 

"  Wijl  she  be  away  a  great  while  t  * 
"  Do  you  wish  her  to  come  back  soon, 
Algernon  ? " 

His  complexion  varied,  and  his  expressive 
eyes  spoke  the  deepest  resentment,  whilst 
passionately  he  answered — 

"  No — I  never  wish  her  to  come  back  at 
all— I  hate  her  ! " 

"  Was  she  then,  my  poor  little  boy,  so 
very,  very  unkind  to  you  ?  " 

"  She  said,  papa  told  her  to  use  me  so 
ill-naturedly — but  I  don't  believe  it  now,  for 
he  is  very  good  to  me,  and  don't  beat  me, 
and  shut  me  up  as  she  did ! — Do  you  think 
he  bid  her  doit?  " 

Adela's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  press- 
ing the  wan  and  feeble  little  complainer  to 
her  bosom,  she  answered  with  much  enao- 
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tion — "  No,  my  Algernon;  I  am  sure  he 
did  not.  He  loves  you  tenderly,  and  wishes 
to  see  you  happy,  and  will  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  make  you  so. — But  now, 
dear  boy,  talk  and  think  of  something  else, 
and  cto  not  thus  agitate  yourself.  Nurse 
Manby  is  far  away,  and  very  likely  you  may 
never  see  her  again." — 

"  Then/  said  the  child,  gradually  reco- 
vering his  serenity,  "  tell  me  some  more  sto- 
ries about  your  little  nieces,  and  their  cousin 
Willy.  When  papa  came  up  to  see  me,  whilst 
you  were  dressing  for  dinner,  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  all  true  what  you  had  told  me  about 
them,  and  if  he  would  ever  let  me  go  and 
see  them  ?  And  he  said  yes ;  and  he  said 
how  very  good  it  was  of  you  to  sit  by  me  so 
long,  and  play  with  me,  and  tell  me  amus- 
ing stories  ;  and  he  asked  me  if  1  did  not 
love  you  very,  very  much  r" 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  that,  dear 
Algernon  ?" 

"  I  said,"  answered  he,  throwing  his  arms 
round  her  neck,  "  that  I  lored  you  dearly — 
better,  almost,  than  any  body  in  the  whole 
world  !" 

"  And  did  your  papa  like  that  answer?"—- 
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"  Yes, — for  he  kissed  me  directly." — 

Adela,  smiling,  kissed  him  too  ;  and  then 
inquired  who  were  the  persons  she  almost 
rivalled  in  his  affection  ? 

"  Did  you  ever,"  cried  he,  "  see  my 
aunt  Eudocia  ?"  * 

"  No,  never." 

"  Oh,  she  is  very  good  natured,  and  very 
merry  ;  I  wish  you  knew  her."— 

A  little  bustle  at  the  door  now  drew  their 
attention  towards  it,  and  presently  Lady 
Ennerdale  entered,  preceded  by  her  daugh- 
ter, who  came  up  as  her  conductress. 

Adela  bowed  as  she  sat,  but  paused  a  few 
minutes  before  she  resigned  her  charge,  less 
from  any  desire  to  witness  the  interview, 
than  from  unwillingness  to  appear  anxious 
to  shun  the  dowager's  company. 

Algernon,  at  sight  of  his  grandmother, 
whom  he  knew  was  in  the  house,  and  there- 
fore beheld  without  emotion,  testified  neither 
gladness  nor  sorrow,  but  received  her  with 
the  most  tepid  indifference,  and  shewed  the- 
strongest  disinclination,  when  Adela  arose 
to  depart,  to  accept  in  compensation  for  her 
loss,  the  society  of  her  venerable  substitute* 
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CHAP.  XI. 

CONFESSION. 

IN  deference  to  Lady  Ennerdale,  her  two 
sons-in-law  spent  the  whole  evening  at 
home.  No  visitors  were  admitted,  and  no- 
thing was  wanting  to  render  this  domestic 
party  sociable  except  a  genuine  disposition  to 
feel  so.  But  "  all  appliances  and  means  to 
boot"  may  be  furnished  to  produce  cordiali- 
ty^ yet,  if  the  spirit  rebels,  they  are  totally 
unavailing.  The  mere  ceremony  of  assem- 
bling in  the  same  room,  and  calling  each 
other  mother  and  daughter,  cousin  and 
brother,  effects  but  little.  Ease  and  inti- 
macy are  so  far  from  being  inseparably  at- 
tached to  nearness  of  kindred,  that  in  the 
whole  circle  of  creation,  nothing  can  surpass 
the  heaviness  and  restraint  which  is  often 
seen  (where  the  principal  individuals  exact 
too  much)  pervading,  "  in  clouded  majesty," 
a  family  party.— 

After  tea,  and  about  half  an  hour  before 
her  carriage  was  announced,  Lady  Enner- 
dale,  resolving  not  to  be  utterly  foiled,  ap- 
proached the  little  table  at  which  Adela  was 
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working,  and  lingering  near  it  for  some  time 
without  speaking,  at  length  sat  down,  and 
said — 

"  You  have  been  very  attentive  and  kind, 
Ma'am,  to  my  young  grandson  above  stairs, 
and  we  ought  all  to  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
you."— 

To  this,  no  other  answer  seemed  requisite 
than  a  civil  inclination  of  the  head — 

"  I  suppose,  Ma'am,  you  are  vastly  fond 
of  children  r" 

"  Yes,  in  general  I  like  them  extreme 
ly."- 

"  You  have  wonderfully  succeeded,  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance,  in  winning  the  regard 
of  little  Algernon,  and  I  am  sure  his  father 
is  infinitely  indebted  to  you  and  Mrs.  So- 
merville  for  the  anxiety  you  have  shewn 
concerning  him." — 

"  Mrs.  Somerville  has  children  of  her 
own,  and  therefore  feels  a  lively  interest  for 
the  children  of  others." — 

"  And  you,  Miss  Cleveland  ?  What  mo- 
tive instigated  you  to  so  much  solicitude?" 

Adela  fancied  that  this  question  was  asked 
with  a  lurking  sneer— at  least,  with  a  de- 
sign to  embarrass,  and  involve  her  in  some 
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foolish  evasion.  The  idea  offended  her,  and 
the  offence  gave  her  courage  to  look  up,  and 
composedly  to  answer— 

"  I  was  induced  to  remain  here  from  a 
very  sincere  desire  to  alleviate  the  disquie- 
tude of  Lady  Isabella,  and  also  from  a  dis- 
position to  gratify  the  wishes  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Somerville,  hy  performing  at  such  a 
time  of  distress,  every  service  in  my  power 
for  the  son  of  their  friend,  Lord  Enner- 
dale."— 

"  LTpon  my  word,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
dryly,  "  Lord  Ennerdale  is  a  most  fortunate 
man  !" 

"  He  will  not  think  so  whilst  hfs  little 
boy  is  in  any  danger." — 

"  Can  you  suspect  him  of  such  insensi- 
bility to  your  extraordinary  benevolence  f" 

Adela  again  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
work,  and  with  the  most  petrifying  cold- 
ness, answered, 

"  I  shall  be  in  this  house  but  a  very  short 
time  longer ;  my  motives  for  remaining  in 
it,  I  have  frankly  acknowledged  ;  —  yet, 
even  if  your  Ladyship  discredits  them,  I 
ain  entitled,  as  the  guest  of  your  daughter, 
to  hope  that  you  will  spare  me  any  insimia- 
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•tions  that  may  lead  me  to  regret  having  ever 
consented  to  become  such." — 

This 

•  "  grave  rebuke, 

"  Severe  in  youthful  beauty," 

seemed  completely  to  disconcert  her  suspi- 
cious interrogator.  Adela  added  nothing  to 
it,  either  by  look  or  word,  but  again  bend- 
ing her  head  over  her  work,  sat  anticipating 
with  secret  dread  what  was  likely  to  come 
next. 

The  two  gentlemen,  who,  during  this 
little  dialogue,  had  hovered  as  near  her  as 
they  dare  venture  without  offending  Lady 
Ennerdale,  now,  by  mutual  but  tacit  con « 
sent,  approached  her  chair,  and  almost  in 
the  same  breath,  entreated  that  she  would 
give  them  a  little  music. — 

Very  grateful  for  the  relief  this  timely 
application  afforded  her,  she  immediately 
arose  ;  the  piano-forte  was  opened  for  her, 
and  with  greater  pleasure  than  she  had  ever 
felt  from  her  own  performance  before,  she 
continued  playing,  till  the  Countess,  who 
seemed  in  no  disposition  to  be  "  moved' 
with  concord  of  sweet  sounds/'  rang  to  en^ 
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quire* for  her  carriage,  and  hearing  it  was 
arrived,-  took  her  leave. 

The   hour  that  intervened  between    her 
> 

exit  and  the  moment  of  retiring,  was  the 
most  gratifying  to  Adela  of  any  which  she 
had  yet  passed  in  Portman  Square. 

She  was  just  released  from  the  irksome 
restraint  imposed  upon  her  by  the  presence 
of  the  newly-departed  guest  ;  she  found 
herself  an  object  of  the  most  flattering  dis- 
tinction to  the  two  gentlemen  who  remain- 
ed ;  Lord  Ennerdale  was  in  better  spirits 
than  she  had  seen  him  since  his  son's  arri- 
val in  town  ;  Mr.  Annesley  displayed  all 
the  gaiety  of  a  school-boy  at  a  breaking-up, 
and  Lady  Isabella,  good-humoured,  though 
versatile,  participated  in  the  general  anima- 
tion. Not  a  word  was  said  relating  to  their 
recent  visitor ;  none  but  the  most  enlivening 
subjects  were  started  ;  each  individual  spoke 
from  the  genuine  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  all  was  frankness,  and  unembarrassed 
vivacity. 

Hie  watchman's  voice,  c  the  boding  cry,' 
ns  Mr.  Annesley  called  it,  under  the  window, 
announcing  twelve  o'clock,  was  the  signal 
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which  Lady  Isabella  compelled  herself  to 
give  for  retreating.  She  acknowledged  that 
it  mortified  her  to  break  up  so  comfortable 
a  little  party,  "  but  consider/'  added  she, 
"  how  late  Miss  Cleveland  went  to  bed  last 
night." 

"  It  is  too  true,"  said  her  brother ;  "  we 
therefore  must  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  detain 
her — yet,  how  can  we  bear  to  part  with 
her  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  horror  of  the  last  /"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Annesley,  "  how  I  hate  the  last  hour 
of  a  friendly  day,  or,  as  in  this  case,  the 
last  minute  of  a  friendly  hour!" 

"  You  would  have  more  sympathisers  in 
your  second  object  of  aversion  than  in  your 
first,"  said  Adela,  "  since  every  body  seenas 
to  value  with  greater  spirit  the  society  which 
can  only  be  obtained  for  a  short  interval, 
than  that  which  can  be  leisurely  possessed 
to-day,  to- morrow,  the  next  day,  and  the 
next." — 

u  You  do  not  intend,  I  hope,  to  assert 
this  as  a  truth  without  exceptions  ? "  said 
Lord  Ennerdale,  smiling — "  I  could  men. 
tion  individuals  in  whose  society  I  never 
would  have  trusted  myself  at  all,  had  I  con- 
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ceived  it  probable  that  I  enjoyed  it  for  so 
limited  a  portion  of  time." — 

"  Very  true,"  cried  Mr.  Annesley ;  a  we 
may  delight  in  a  splendid  shew,  a  witty 
anecdote,  or  a  fanciful  tale,  in  proportion 
perhaps  to  their  brevity:  but  the  intercourse 
we  hold  with  a  living  favourite,  increases  in 
value  from  our  reliance  upon  its  perma- 
nence.'*— 

(e  And  so  now,  that  we  have  both,  with 
so  little  ceremony,  controverted  the  sound- 
ness of  your  doctrine,"  resumed  the  Earl, 
taking  Adela's  hand,  "  good  night — and  be 
assured  that  the  courage  with  which  we  bear 
this  separation,  results  solely  from  our  hope 
of  meeting  you  again  to-morrow." 

"  And  good  night,"  re-echoed  Mr.  Annes- 
ley seizing  the  hand  that  remained  disengag- 
ed— u  We  shall  never  trust  to  any  of  your 
theories,  till  you  teach  us  to  think  it  a  light 
evil  to  be  parted  from  you." 

They  both  accompanied  her  to  the  door, 
each  kissed  the  hand  he  held,  and  reluctantly 
suffered  her  to  retire.  Lady  Isabella,  laugh- 
ing at  their  gallantry,  quitted  the  room  at 
the  same  moment. 

"  That  charming  girl"  said  Mr.  Annes- 
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ley,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  table,  "  has 
the  most  perfect  manners,  and,  with  the 
quickest  feelings,  the  nicest  judgment,  I 
ever  met  with  in  any  female  whatever  !  " 

6S  Make  sure,"  cried  Lord  Ennerdale, 
laughing,  "  that  your  wife  is  out  of  hearing ! 
What  think  you  she  would  say^to  so  fervent 
an  ebullition  of  praise  ? " 

"  That  I  wanted  some  of  the  sober  stoi- 
cism of  her  philosophic  brother  !  Why,  a 
frozen  anchorite,  or  the  rigid  Lady  Enner- 
dale  herself  would  scarcely  have  listened  to 
me  with  more  profound  insensibility  !  Yet, 
surely,  you  cannot  have  been  blind  to  her 
conduct  throughout  this  trying  day  ? — Could 
any  thing  be  more  delicately  circumspect, 
more  unaffectedly  dignified  ?  Would  it  have 
been  possible  for  age,  ugliness,  austerity, 
and  haughtiness — every  repulsive  attribute 
combined,  to  have  kept  at  bay  more  effec- 
tually a  keenly-watchful  observer,  armed 
cap-a-pie  for  hostility,  than  with  youth, 
sweetness,  and  modesty,  this  admirable 
creature  contrived  so  long  to  evade  from  our 
solemn  guest,  the  slightest  pretext  to  an 
attack?" 

Lord  Ennerdale  made  no  immediate  an- 
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swer  to  this  animated  appeal :  but  with  an 
air  of  irresolution — a  heightened  complexion, 
and  an  evident  appearance  of  agitation,  kept 
his  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Annesley  surprized  at  his  silence,  and 
struck  by  the  singular  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
regarding  him  with  a  smile,  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  awake,  arise,  and  communi- 
cate your  dreams  !  " 

Starting  at  this  invocation,  and  recovering 
all  his  energy— 

"  Can  you,  Annesley,"  cried  he,  "  keep 
a  friend's  counsel  ?  " 

ff     rr*  u 

1  ry  me.  — 

"  Then  hear  me  acknowledge — nay,  more, 
—hear  me  exult  in  declaring,  that  I  love  this 
Adela  Cleveland  better  than  my  own  exist- 
ence ! — She  shall  be  mine,  dear  Annesley, 
in  defiance  of  every  obstacle — I  had  almost 
said,  in  defiance  even  of  herself! — She  has 
no  reciprocal  passion  for  me  now — but  she 
shall  have — for  I  will  not  let  her  rest  till  she 
admits  me  to  as  distinguished  a  place  in  hej* 
own  heart,  as  she  has  obtained  in  mine!"-r* 
j  "  Heroically  resolved,  my  most  noble 
cousin!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Annesley,  laughing 
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heartily,  yet  much  gratified  by  the  frankness 
of  this  unexpected  avowal — 

"  I  honour  your  spirit — and  very  sincerely 
wish  success  to  your  cause  ! — But — (for  in 
every  thing  there  is  an  if  or  a  but  of  much 
virtue,  or  much  malignancy)  —  but  what 
mean  you  to  do  with  the  father  and  brother 
of  this  lovely  girl? — How -purpose  you  to 
propitiate  them  ? " 

"  Of  her  brother,"  answered  the  Earl, 
"  as  I  do  not  desire  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  irritation,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  think 
as  little  as  possible.  It  is  my  firm  hope, 
that  he  possesses  no  serious  influence  over 
Adela's  mind,  and  will  be  permitted  to  rave 
unheeded  against  whatever  she  may  delibe- 
rately resolve  to  perform.  The  father,  my 
dear  Annesley,  I  certainly  should  distrust 
with  great  alarm,  did  I  not  know  that, 
however  cheap  we  may  in  theory  affect  to 
hold  them,  there  is  in  rank  and  affluence  a 
conveniently  mollifying  power,  capable  of 
disarming  the  stoutest  opposition,  and  of 
softening  the  most  stubborn  inflexibility. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  though  it  is  indubitable 
that,  as  Algernon  Mordington,  he  would 
have  rejected  me,  is  not,  I  trust,  so  mag- 
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nanimous  a  bigot  to  his  antipathies,  as  to 
refuse  for  his  daughter  what  I  am  now  ena- 
bled to  offer — a  title,  and  a  corresponding 

settlement." 

:  And,  meanwhile,  you  have  in  Somer- 
ville  as  zealous  and  bustling  a  well-wisher 
as  heart  could  desire !" 

"  He  often,  I  suspect,  with  the  most 
friendly  intentions  in  the  world,  hurts  my 
cause.  His  open  adherence,  his  unguarded 
loquacity,  embarrass  and  shock  the  too-sen- 
sitive Adela,  and  rill  her  with  groundless 
fears  of  being  thought  a  party  in  his  san- 
guine wishes.  If  she  knew  how  much 
more  justly  I  understand  her  character — if 
she  was  sensible  how  much  greater  is  my 
dread  of  her  lofty  disinterestedness,  than 
my  remotest  disposition  to  suspect  her  of 
design,  she  would  dismiss  these  causeless 
panics,  and  give  to  my  secret  hope  of  at- 
taching her  a  happier  chance  of  success." 

fe  If  Somerville's  officiousness,  which  I 
own  appears  to  me  preposterous,  likewise 
annoys  you,  why  do  you  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend to  him  greater  caution  ?" 

"  How  can  I  bear  to  silence,  or  run  the 
risk  of  offending,  my  only  advocate  in  her 
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family  ?     Adela  is  so  beautiful,  so  unhack- 
niecl  in  the  London  world,  and/ under  the 
auspices  of  her  charming  sister,  appears  ~* 
it  to  such  advantage,  that  th*~  can  be  ^u*e 
doubt  Somervillp  ~<"gnt  very  speedily  have 
the  gratification  of  seeing  her  distinguished 
by  men  in  all  respects   my  equals  or  supe- 
riors.    The  easy  and  habitual  access  which 
he  grants  to  me  at  his  house,  is  of  incal- 
culable  importance   to   me.      Exclusive   of 
the  opportunities    with  which  it  furnishes 
me  of  daily   seeing   his  sister,  I  consider  it 
as  the  most  promising   means  of  distancing 
other  pretenders :  for,  with   all  my  boasted 
security  of  the  influence  which  nobility  and 
wealth  may  give  me  with   her  father,  there 
breathes  not  the  humblest  commoner,  un 
incumbered  with  children,  whose  attentions 
I  could  behold  without  dismay,  and  whose 
assiduities  she  might  not  think  it  wiser  to 
encourage.     True,  she  has   behaved  to   my 
boy  with   a  tenderness   surpassing  all  des- 
cription— yet,  how  must  she  love  me,  ere 
she  consents  to  become  that  boy's  mother !  * 
"  Pshaw,  pshaw,  Ennerdale!  She  knows 
that  in  accepting  a  man   of  fortune,  though 
he  may  have  children  by  a  first  marriage,  she 
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incurs  none  of  the  penalties  entailed  upon 
stepdames  in  vulgar  life.  She  will  never 
have  the  office  of  teaching  them  their  horn- 
booK—  +f  doling  out  to  them  their  scanty 
pittance  of  meat  *~q  pudding  — nor  of 
patching  and  repairing ,  their  tW>nd-bare 
garments.  It  will  be  a  nominal  maternity, 
attended  with  no  weighty  duties :  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  Algernon  and  Harriet  may  be 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  her  presence, 
whilst  she  sits  at  her  toilet,  or  sips  her  wine 
at  dessert ;  and  this  is  nearly  all  that,  for 
many  years,  her  connection  with  them  will 
prescribe.  I  allow,  that  were  she  ever  to 
have  a  son  herself,  she  might  experience 
some  mortification  at  his  exclusion  from  the 
title  and  estate :  but  would  it  not  be  high 
treason  to  suspect,  that  young  ladies,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, begin  meditating  with  such  prema- 
ture solicitude  on  the  destiny  of  their  future 
offspring !" 

u  At  all  events,  my  dear  Annesley,  I 
would  wish  that  what  has  passed  between 
us  on  this  subject  may  at  present  go  no  fur- 
ther ; — especially,  be  upon  your  guard  be- 
fore Lady  Isabella,  She  is  constantly  well 
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intentioned,  and,  left  to  the  bias  of  her 
own  feelings,  would  treat  Adela  and  her 
sister  with  the  most  grateful  affection :  but 
a  word  dropped  in  her  presence  of  Somer- 
ville's  suspected  projects.  .  ." 

"  My  good  fellow"  interrupted  Mr,  An- 
nesley,  "  I  will  honestly  confess,  that  these 
prudential  recommendations  are  delivered  a 
little  too  late ! — With  something  worse  than 
indiscretion,  I  have  already  infused  into  Isa- 
bella a  spirit  of  suspicion  which  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  allay.     Your  Adela  was 
the  subject  of  a  long  conference  between  us 
in  our  way  to  Lady  Sarah  Farnham's.     I 
meant  her  no  injury,  but  the  folly  of  poor 
Som?rville  relating  to  the  masquerade,  pro- 
voked me  to  speak  both  of  him   and  his 
lovely  sister,   with  far  less  caution  than  I 
have  since  wished  that  I  had  used.     This 
morning,  Isabella's  countenance  was  a  mirror 
that  palpably  reflected  the  ghosts  of  these 
rashly   conjured-up   distrusts :    she   looked 
chilled  and  miserable ;   every  attempt  at  a 
smile  went  off  with  the  faint  flash  of  a  damp 
sky-rocket ;  and  more  than  once,  I  was  in 
terror  lest  our  pretty  guest  should  suddenly 
start  up,  and  run  out  of  the  house!" 
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"  Did  she,  then,  betray  great  suscepti- 
bility of  your  wife's  cold  and  altered  man- 
ner?" 

"  She  betrayed  it,  not  by  peevish  accents, 
flushed  cheeks,  or  angry  glances,  but  by  a 
grave  civility,  so  formal  and  so  laconic,  that 
it  as  much  overawed,  poor  Isabella,   as  it 
would  have  puzzled  me  to  account  for,  had 
I  not  felt  responsible  for  being  its  original 
cause. — Now,   perhaps,   you  are  somewhat 
inquisitive  to  know,   what  rendered  me  so 
early  a  penitent  for  the  mischief  my  loqua- 
city had  occasioned.      The  fact  is,    I  was 
tempted,  after  quitting  Lady  Sarah's,  to  look 
in  for  half  an  hour  at  Mrs.  Ormsby's  mas- 
querade.    I  attached  myself,  from   the  mo- 
ment I  entered  the  room,  to  Adela's  side,  in 
the  unsuspected  guise  of  a  friar.     Her  sim- 
plicity,   her  quiet   delicacy    of  deportment 
amidst  the  many  audible  and  flattering  tri- 
butes that  were  paid  to  the  graces  of  her 
person — and  above  all,   the  genuine   good 
humour  and   good   sense   with    which  she 
supported  certain  figurative  allusions  which 
I  made  to  her  circumstances,  sent  me  home 
the  most  decided  convert  to  her  perfect  and 
undesigning  worth." 
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"  Her  disposition/5  said  Lord  Ennerdale, 
charmed  by  this  cordial  praise,  "  brings 
back  to  my  remembrance,  as  it  gradually 
unfolds  itself  to  my  observation,  so  many 
of  the  traits,  which,  in  her  childhood,  gave 
indications  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  spirit, 
and  of  a  temper  the  most  pacific  and  grate- 
ful, that  I  often  wonder  how,  for  so  many 
intervening  years,  I  could  endure  to  live 
without  beholding  her.  —  But,  as  a  boy, 
though  I  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  conscious 
of  her  superior  qualities,  I  was  not  touched 
by  them,  I  did  not  feel  their  uncommon 
value  in  the  forcible  manner  I  do  now.  Yet, 
the  impression  which  they  left  upon  my 
mind  is  such,  that  every  good  propensity  I 
discern  in  her,  seems  but  the  re-appearance, 
in  a  more  matured  state,  of  some  early  ex- 
cellence with  which  I  was  formerly  ac- 
quainted; and  never  strikes  me  either  with 
the  surprise  attendant  upon  novelty,  or  the 
mistrust  accompanying  a  doubtful  discovery. 
Adela's  mind  is,  to  me,  like  a  book  once 
learnt  by  heart,  but  afterwards  lost  sight  of, 
and  nearly  forgotten ; — every  page,  as  I  re- 
peruse  it,  recurs  familiarly  to  my  memory, 
and  brings  back  the  liveliest  recollection 
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not  only  of  its  own  contents,  but  of  the 
time  and  place  when  they  were  first  studied, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  so  warmly  admired.  I  love  thus  to 
recal  the  impressions  I  received  during  some 
of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  Her  eye 
is  the  same  as  ever ;  the  cast  of  her  features 
is  nearly  unaltered — and  she  has  occasional 
looks — I  have  traced  now  and  then  a  smile, 
or  caught  an  accent  so  like  the  look,  the 
smile,  the  accent  of  Adela  Cleveland  in 
those  days  of  wild  and  unchecked  glee,  that 
I  almost  fancy  myself  transported  into  the 
fields  of  Devonshire,  and  wish  for  nothing 
so  much  as  to  be  restored  to  the  privileges 
and  intimacy  which  then  subsisted  between 


us." 

u 


This  is  loving  her,"  cried  Mr.  Annes- 
ley,  "  as  you  would  an  old  spinning-top,  or 
a  gingerbread  alphabet! — There  is  no  pas- 
sion, no  enthusiasm  in  such  love  as  this  !— 
A  girl  like  Adela,  deserves  to  be  adored  for 
what  she  is  now,  not  for  the  gambols  you 
associate  with  her  remembrance  when  she 
was  a  child." 

"  Will  nothing  satisfy  you,"  said  Lord 
Ennerdale,   laughing,    "  but  'groans  that 


3*1 

'tiw.  •',    and  sighs  of  Jire? — Why 

may  not  a  little  friendship  mix  itself  with 

f 

"my  attachment^  Think  you  its  perma- 
nence will  be  injured  by  such  a  union?  Or 
why  should  gratitude  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the  confederacy  ? — Never  shall  I  forget 
the  impression  that  was  made  upon  me  by 
beholding  her — (just  returned  from  a  scene 
of  the  gayest  revelry,  her  person  still  arrayed 
in  the  most  brilliant  decorations,  but  her 
countenance,  pure,  composed,  and  ingenuous 
as  that  of  an  angel) — asleep  by  my  smiling 
boy,  unspoilt  by  the  adulation  to  which  she 
had  been  listening,  unmindful  of  her  accus- 
tomed accommodations,  and,  whilst  the  voice 
of  flatten'  must  still  have  sounded  in  her 
ear,  and  fatigue  weighed  heavy  on  her  eye- 
lids, anxious  only,  to  visit,  to  sooth,  and 
indulge  a  suffering  child  ! — My  dear  Amies- 
ley,  what  father  could  have  witnessed  such 
a  sight  unmoved  r '' 

"  Why  no  father  who  loved  either  the 
child  or  the  lady  ! — But  what  are  your  pros- 
pects of  success  with  her  ? — You  have  seen 
her  almost  daily  since  she  resided  at  the 
Somervilles :  —  Are  you  upon  promising 

VOL.   Ill,  M 
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grounds?— Are  you  well  convinced  she  has 
no  other  prepossession  ?  " 

"  Touch  not  upon  that  string,  I  beseech 
you — It  rr*akes  rriost  discordant  music  in  my 
soul ! — There  is  a  son  of  General  Cleveland's, 
absent  now,  thank  Heaven !  from  London, 
whose  influence  over  her  I  have  been  taught 
to  dread  with  shuddering  suspicion  !- — I  can 
endure  her  present  indifference- — I  can  sub- 
mit, whilst  I  behold  her  treating  others 
with  equal  insensibility,  to  the  apparent  un- 
concern with  which  she  receives  my  own 
attentions :  but  1  do  not  think  I  could, 
without  madness,  bear  to  see  her  encoura- 
ging a  rival! — Let  us  not  talk  of  it — All 

o       s 

my  insecure  visions  of  felicity  vanish  at  the 
hateful  idea ! — How  could  you  have  the 
heart  to  conjure  up,  for  my  night's  compa- 
nions, such  gloomy  and  threatening  images  ?'* 
"  Drown  them  in  a  full  bumper  !  "  cried 
Mr.  Annesley,  approaching  the  supper-tray, 
and  pouring  out  for  himself  and  the  earl  a 
glass  of  wine — "  There  is  not  a  more  cer- 
tain exorcist  of  evil  thoughts  than  Bacchus. 
— Here's  a  health  to  your  lovely  mistress — 
;  and  may  she  speedily  prove  as  kind  as  she 
is  fair  !  " 
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Soon  after,  the  two  gentlemen,  mutually 
satisfied  with  the  openness  with  which  each 
had  treated  the  other,  parted  for  the  night. 


CHAP  XII. 

EXHORTATIONS. 

DURING  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Lady 
Isabella,  who  still  appeared  in  high  good- 
humour  with  her  guest,  invited  her  to  be  of 
the  party  when  she  went  out  in  the  carriage. 
Adela  readily  agreed  to  the  proposal,  totally 
forgetting,  for  the  moment,  the  visit  im- 
pending over  her  from  Jemima ;  and  she 
pressed  for  the  indulgence,  before  they  re- 
turned home,  of  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens— 

"  If  either  of  our  beaux  will  contrive  to 
meet  us  there/'  said  her  ladyship,  "  I  shall 
delight  in  such  a  scheme :  but  I  own,  I 
have  not  courage  for  it,  dear  Miss  Cleveland, 
t4te-a-tlte  with  you.  DOLS  Mrs.  Scrner- 
ville  ever  venture  thither  without  a  male  es- 
cort, or  a  party  ?  " 

"  We  have  walked  there  two  or  three 
M  2 
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times,"  said  Adela,  "  with   the   nurse  and 
children." — 

<c  Oh,  nurses  and  children  are  the  secu- 
rest companions  in  the  world.  But  as  we 
have  none  here  whom  we  can  engage  in  our 
service,  one  of  these  gentlemen  must  posi- 
tively become  our  esquire,  or  we  must  soli- 
cit Mrs.  Somerville  to  lend  us  her  own 
guards." 

Lord  Ennerdale,  who  knew  that  the  old 
countess,  whilst  she  was  in  town,  made  it  a 
constant  practice  to  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens  every  day,  hung  back  from  offering 
his  services,  unwilling,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  to  draw  observation  upon 
Adela  by  shewing  himself  too  assiduous  to 
attend  her. 

Mr.  Annesley,  finding  him  rresolute  not 
to  speak,  at  length  supplied  the  deficiency. 
His  tar dily-p referred  attendance  was  accept- 
ed, and  every  thing  seemed  satisfactorily 
arranged,  when  Adela,  half-laughing  at  her 
own  want  of  memory,  suddenly  exclaimed — • 
66  My  dear  Lady  Isabella,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  the  trouble  I  have  given  you  in 
settling  this  "scheme — but  I  have  just  recol- 
lected that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go." 
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"  Oh,  I  perfectly  understand  what  all 
this  means !"  cried  Mr.  Annesley,  with 
affected  reproach — "  you  don't  like  me  for 
your  beau.  Miss  Cleveland." — 

"  I  must  not  like  any  body  for  my  beau/' 
said  Adela ;  "  nor  must  I  even  venture  to 
stir  from  the  house.  I  have  been  drawn 
into  taking  a  great  liberty,  Lady  Isabella, 
and  am  under  an  engagement  to  receive 
here  this  morning,  a  young  relation  of  mine, 
who,  although  totally  unknown  to  you,  in- 
sists upon  paying  me  a  visit,'* — 

She  then  spoke  of  the  note  that  had  been 
addressed  to  her  the  preceding  day,  apolo- 
gizing for  not  having  mentioned  it  sooner, 
and  ascribing  the  omission  to  its  true  cause, 
— her  having  completely  forgotten  its  recep- 
tion. 

"  How  impossible  is  it  not  to  envy  the 
supremely  fortunate  correspondent,"  cried 
Mr.  Annesley,  "  of  whose  innoxious  qua- 
lities so  undeniable  a  proof  is  afforded  !" 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Lord  Ennerdale, 
turning  to  Adela  with  a  smile,  "  that  your 
cousin  would  be  much  gratified  by  hearing 
this  species  of  merit  attributed  to  her  ?" 

M  3 
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"  You  really  must  decide  that  question 
yourself/'  answered  she  ; — "  you  know  her 
sufficiently  to  be  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
it  without  any  assistance." — 

Lady  Isabella,  having  now  corne  to  a 
decision,  said — 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Miss  Cleveland,  you 
will  not  be  offended,  if  I  leave  you  to  re- 
ceive this  young  lady  by  yourself?  Inde- 
pendently of  the  reluctance  I  always  feel  to 
enlarge  my  acquaintance  unnecessarily,  I 
really  have  some  visits  to  pay  which  ought 
not  to  be  delayed." — 

"  Nothing  will  so  much  reconcile  me  to 
my  own  imprisonment."  answered  Adela, 
"  as  the  assurance  that  you  will  impose  upon 
yourself  no  restraint,  Lady  Isabella,  on  my 
visitor's  account." — 

At  two  o'clock,  which  was  earlier  than 
she  intended,  Lady  Isabella,  anxious  to  es- 
cape before  Jemima's  arrival,  entered  her 
carriage,  and  drove  from  the  door. 

Adela  spent  nearly  the  whole  morning  in 
the  nursery  :  but  concluding,  as  was  usual 
from  breakfast  till  dinner,  that  the  two  gen- 
tlemen were  both  out,  she  went  down  about 
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two  hours  after  Lady  Isabella's  departure, 
to  ring  for  a  servant,  and  to  send  him  on  a 
message  to  Cumberland  Place. 

o 

In  the  first  room  she  entered,  she  found 
Lord  Ennerdale  reading,  and  alone. 

cf  Is  your  visitor  gone,"  cried  he,  closing 
his  book,  "  or  not  yet  arrived  r" 

Adela,  suppressing  an  alas  !  answered — 
"  not  yet  arrived.  But  morning  visits  in 
London  are  paid  at  hours  which  would  make 
them  evening  visits  in  the  country." — 

She  then  asked  him  if  he  had  been  long 
returned  from  his  ride  ? 

"  I  am  but  just  come  in,"  replied  he. 

"  Then  you  did  not  see  Dr.  R — .  r" 

"  No  :  is  his  opinion  of  the  progress  of 
Algernon's  amendment,  as  favourable  as  it 
was  yesterday  ?" 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  the  first 
to  tell  you,  that  he  allows  his  little  patient 
to  sit  up  to-day  for  some  hours  ;  and  that 
to-morrovv5  perhaps,  or  on  Friday,  at  fur- 
thest, he  promises  to  withdraw  the  interdict 
that  prevented  his  removal  to  my  sister's."— 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  cheering  re- 
port.—  Yet,  dearest  Miss  Cleveland,  how 
true  it  is,  that  scarcely  any  good  betides  us 
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here,  unmixed  with  some  counterbalancing 
evil!" 

"  Why,  what  can  be  your  quarrel.  Lord 
Ennerdale,  with  the  good  I  have  now  com- 
municated to  you  ?" 

"  Have  you  no  suspicion,"  cried  he,  look- 
ing at  her  rather  archly,  "  that  I  should  be 
willing  to  quarrel  with  any  communication 
that  taught  me  to  anticipate  your  departure 
from  this  house  ?" — 

"  I  must  have  been  vain  indeed,"  cried 
Adela,  '/  to  imagine,  that  you  would  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  an  evil,  the  trivial 
circumstance  of  my  removal  from  this  street 
into  the  next." — 

"  I  will  not  be  admonished  into  retracting 
the  term  ! — It  will  be  an  evil  to  me,  no  long- 
er to  behold  you  a  guest  amongst,  my  own 
connections ;  it  gave  us  a  sort  of  property 
in  you,  the  deprivation  of  which  we  shall 
all  sensiblv  lament. — Besides — there  is  a  so- 

V 

cial  and  an  intimate  pleasure  in  those  stated 
hours  of  meeting  the  friends  we  reside  under 
the  same  roof  with,  which  belongs  not  to 
the  interviews  obtained  merely  by  short  and 
hurried  visits.  Before  strangers  are  admit- 
ted at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  or  when 
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they  are  shut  out  at  its  close,  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  assemble  round  the  breakfast  table, 
and  address  our  first  sentence,  as  we  the 
night  before  addressed  our  last,  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  form  our  own  little  world — our 
distinct  and  dearest  circle ! — I  hate  to  hear 
men  say,  they  require  no  other  companion 
at  breakfast  than  a  newspaper. — Let  me,  on 
the  contrary,  see  collected  round  the  table, 
a  select  but  permanent  little  band  of  cheer- 
ful morning  faces,  each  with  his  scheme  for 
the  day,  or  his  last  night's  dream  to  re- 
count— and  each  looking  rejoiced  to  behold 
the  other." — 

"  You  have  drawn  a  delightful  picture  of 
domestic  comfort,"  cried  Adela,  with  feel- 
ings fully  responsive  to  his  own,  "  and  must 
sometimes  come  and  see  it  realized  in  Cum- 
berland Place.  My  sister,  Mr.  Somerville, 
and  I,  as  often  assemble,  I  think,  with  these 
sentiments  of  mutual  good  will,  as  any  peo- 
ple in  London." — 

"  And  would  not  an  interloper,  one  tfho 
belongs  not  of  right  to  the  party,  in  a  great 
measure  put  them  to  flight  ?" 

"  You  know  too  weH  the  high  degree  o€ 
M5 
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friendship  with  which  they  regard  you,  se- 
riously to  ask  the  question." — 

'"  They  regard  me,  I  gratefully  admit, 
with  the  most  encouraging  kindness  : — but 
how  would  you,  individually,  feel  at  my  in- 
trusion r" 

"  Oh,  so  shocked,"  answered  she,  laugh- 
ing, "  that  as  you  entered  the  room  at  one 
door,  I  should  infallibly  make  my  exit  at  the 
other !" 

t(  I  own,  I  have  no  apprehension  of  any 
symptom  of  antipathy  quite  so  outrageous  ; 
— but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  dread. — A 
face  of  tepid  civility — a  silent  bow — an  air 
of  indifference  whether  I  enter  or  depart. 
These  would  be  worse  to  me,  a  thousand  de- 
grees, than  an  abrupt  flight  from  my  pre- 
sence— they  would  manifest  nothing  but 
apathy, — the  other  I  might  attribute  to  my 
power  of  raising  some  sort  of  emotion. 
Now,  you  will  allow,  that  there  is  sufficient 
humility  in  saying,  that  I  should  be  satis- 
fied with  the  exchange  of  aversion  for  that 
of  total  disregard  !" — 

u  Indeed  there  is !"  cried  Adela,  colour- 
ing, "  but  have  I  ever  been  guilty  of  thus 
appearing  to  consider  you  ?" 
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••  My  dearest  Miss  Cleveland/'  cried  he, 
taking  her   h^nd,  "  these  reproaches,  after 
all  the  exquisite  goodness  you  have  shewn  to 
my  sick   boy — after  the  generous  sacrifice 
you  have   made  of  your  time  to  Isabella's 
comfort^  are  ungrateful  and  encroaching  ! — 
But  the  truth  is,  that  previous  to  your  visit 
here,  I  sometimes  thought  you  disposed  to 
treat  me  with  less — what  term  shall  I  use? 
May   I   say,  with  less  cordiality,  than  my 
feelings  demanded  ?     Your  charming  sister, 
though  her  acquaintance  with  me  has  been 
of  far  shorter   date  than  yours,  invariably 
shewed  me  greater  friendship  and  interest. 
I  was  often  tempted  to  think,  that  she  was 
the  Adela,  I  had  once  lived  with,  and  won 
to  love  me,  and  that  you  were  the  sister  to 
whom  I  was  comparatively  a  stranger.     Yet, 
think   not  that  I  presume  to  complain  with 
anger ;  in  the  first  place,  you  have  redeem- 
ed these  mortifying  slights,  by  your  recent 
kindness ;  and  in  the  next,  I  fervently  trust, 
that  unless  I  bring  upon  myself  the  penalty 
by  some   unpardonable   misdemeanor,    you 
will  never  resume  the  distant  and  reserved 
air,,  which,    during  these   last  two   happy 
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days,  you   have,  so  much  to  my  joy,  cast 
off"— 

The  feeling  look  and  voice  with  which 
this  speech  was  uttered,  as  well  as  its  gene- 
ral purport,  affected  Adela  more  than  she 
wished  to  betray  ;  yet  she  could  not  bear  to 
appear  wholly  insensible  to  what  she  had 
been  hearing,  and  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, gently  withdrawing  her  hand,  she  an- 
swered — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  incurred  the 

slightest  suspicion  of  having  been  deficient 

in  those  friendly  feelings  which  my  sister 

has   so   frankly  manifested. — Under  similar 

circumstances,  perhaps,  I  should  have  given 

you  as  little  cause  to  accuse  me  of  reserve  as 

she  has  :  but  the  social  confidence  which,  in 

her,  was  sanctioned  by  her  husband,  in  me 

was  repelled  by  the  fear  that  it  might  not  be 

sanctioned   by  my   father.     But   from   this 

time,  I  will  endeavour  to  adapt  my  conduct 

more  to  your  wishes — for  nothing  would  give 

me  grater  concern,  than  to  seem  obstinately 

regardless  of  your  exhortations." 

"  These  exhortations,  as  you  term  them, 
you  have  borne  with  so  much   sweetness,, 
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that  I  almost  hate  myself  for  having  tor- 
mented you  with  them." — 

A  carriage  just  then  drove  up  to  the  door, 
which  Adela  perceived  to  be  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land's.— 

"  Here,  at  length,"  cried  she,  "  is  my 
expected  visitor.  Now  will  you,  Lord  En- 
nerdale,  to  make  me  some  amends  for  the 
lecture  you  have  been  giving  me,  assist  me 
to  receive  and  entertain  her  ?" 

"  I  would  much  sooner,"  answered  he, 
laughing,  "  begin  immediately  to  give  you 
another  lecture  for  making  such  a  propo- 
sal!"— 

He  then,  more  seriously,  entreated  that 
she  would  receive  her  cousin  in  the  adjoin 
ing    room,    and    deliberately   resumed   his 
book. 

Adela  could  scarcely  reach  the  apartment 
of  which  he  spoke,  before  Jemima,  accom- 
panied, to  her  great  satisfaction,  by  the 
affectionate  Christina,  entered  it  by  a  diffe- 
rent door.  The  one  through  which  she  had 
passed,  slipped  from  her  hand  as  she  hastily 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  remained, 
though  almost  imperceptibly,  unclosed. 

"  My  dear  Adela,"  cried  Jemina,  looking 
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round  with  ill-disguised  vexation,  "  have  I 
detained  you  at  home  quite  alone  to  receive 
me  ?—  How  sorry  I  am  to  have  come  so  late! 
but  I  could  not  procure  the  carriage  sooner. 
Mamma  has  been  out  in  it,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  conspired  to  delay  me.  I  sup- 
pose,, Lady  Isabella  will  only  return  home 
to  dress  for  dinner  ? " 

"  Probably  not ;  but  she  did  not  mention 
at  what  hour  she  would  come  back." — 

"  Has  she  been  gone  long  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell ; "  replied  Adela, 
good-naturedly  averse  from  mortifying  her 
with  the  information  of  her  ladyship's 
anxiety  to  escape  the  visit — "  in  London,  I 
never  know  how  time  goes." — 

"  And  here,"  resumed  Jemima,  "  you 
have  so  many  interesting  occupations,  that 
I  imagine  you  are  less  sensible  of  its  progress 
than  any  where  else.  Pray,  how  does  your 
little  patient  go  on  ?— I  assure  you,  I  begin 
myself  to  think,  that  your  attention  to  him 
ought  to  be  rewarded  by  the  conquest  of  his 
father's  heart!" 

"  How  unlucky  it  is,  then,  that  the  child 
is  already  getting  well,  and  that — deprived 
of  all  pretence  to  prolong  those  attentions— 
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I  shall,  to-morrow^  make  my  bow  to   his 

whole  family." — 

«/ 

¥  To-morrow  do  you  go  ?  My  dear  Ade- 
la,  how  little,  then,  has  it  been  worth  your 
while  to  come  at  all ! — You  have  given  rise 
to  a  thousand  animadversions,  and  provoked 
a  thousand  sarcasms  to  answer  no  purpose 
in  the  world.  You  are  the  worst  manager 
of  a  well-concerted  project  I  ever  met  with 
in  my  life! " 

fc  I  wish,"  said  Adela,  "  you  would  re- 
nounce the  truly-mortifying  practice,  Jemi- 
ma, of  so  continually  attributing  to  design 
almost  every  accidental  event  that  occurs.— 
I  really  believe,  you  are  one  of  those  who 
think  that  hardly  any  woman  f  takes  her  tea 
without  a  stratagem.' — It  would  be  illiberal 
to  say,  you  judge  of  others  by  yourself — 
yet,  do  you  not  a  little  deserve  to  be  told 
so?" 

"  You  used  to  hear  every  thing  of  this 
kind  with  the  most  perfect  indifference. 
How  does  it  happen,  my  dear  cousin,  that 
you  now  take  the  matter  so  much  more  to 
heart  ?  " 

'-  I  am  provoked  to  find/  resumed  Adela, 

that  all  my  disclaiming  assurances  are  so 
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unjustly  discredited — and  to  say  the  truth,  I 
am  also  completely  tired  of  the  subject.  I 
could  often  wish,  when  I  see  you  preparing 
to  attack  me,  that  I  never  had  known  Lord 
Ennerdale ; — though,  even  in  that  case,  such 
is  your  promptness  to  entertain  suspicion, 
that  you  would  find  out  somebody  «lse  to 
torment  me  about." — 

"  Oh,  nothing  can  be  more  certain!" 
cried  the  attentively -listening  Christina — 
"  she  positively  declared  last  night,  when 
mamma  was  wondering  my  brother  had 
only  written  to  us  once,  that  she  had  no 
doubt  he  wrote  to  you  by  every  post  ?" 

"  Writes  to  me  !  "  repeated  Adela  — 
"  Surely,  Jemima,  you  could  never  have 
such  an  idea  ?" 

Here  their  conference  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted, by  seeing  the  door  which  com- 
municated with  the  next  room  softly  closed, 
and  the  lock  turned  on  the  other  sid€  by  an 
invisible  hand. 

"  We  have  had  an  auditor,  I  am  afraid,5* 
cried  Adela,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Who  was  it?"  eagerly  demanded  Je- 
mima—" not  Lord  Ennerdale  ?" 

"  Even  Lord  Ennerdale  in  person," 
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"  Is  Mr.  Annesley  there  too :" 
"  No ;  he  is  out  on  horseback." 
"  So,  then,  my  dear  cousin,  when  we 
came,  we  interrupted  a  tdte-a-t&e  between 
you  and  my  lord ! — That  is  the  very  room 
which  you  came  out  of  to  receive  us.  Ah, 
Adela,  does  this  agree  exactly  with  all  your 
heroic  professions  of  indifference  ?  Is  there 
no  duplicity  in  so  gravely  pretending  to 
slight  a  man  with  whom  you  hold  these 
private  conferences,  and  on  whose  account 
you  deliberately  make  yourself  the  town- 
talk?" 

Adela  was  disconcerted,  and  unable  to 
parry  a  charge  which  seemed  better  ground- 
ed than  any  that  Jemima  had  yet  directed 
against  her.  She  was  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  looking  up  with  the  best 
appearance  of  serenity  she  could  command — 
"  My  dear  Jemima,"  she  cried,  u  *  must 
be  content  to  let  you  draw  what  inferences 
you  please  from  the  circumstance  °*  my 
having  been  in  that  room  when  you  arrived. 
I  could  easily  explain  how  it  happened,  but 
to  what  purpose  ? — Would  you  believe  me  ?** 
"  Very  possibly  I  might  still  have  my 
doubts ! — Incredulity  is  of  a  very  stubborn 
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nature  in  some  compositions,  and  words 
that  do  not  correspond  with  facts  are  apt  to 
produce  but  little  conviction. — Good  morn- 
ing, Adela ; — you  see  I  intrude  upon  you 
as  short  a  time  as  possible,  now  I  am  aware 
how  much  better  you  might  be  engaged  !'* 

She  then  departed,  full  of  resentment, 
not  only  against  Adela,  but  against  Lord 
Ennerdale  and  Lady  Isabella.  Every  view 
that  brought  her  ta  the  house  was  com- 
pletely frustrated.  The  Earl's  avoidance — - 
though  but  in  the  adjacent  apartment — and 
his  sister-in-law's  apparently  premeditated 
absence,  exasperated  her  bey ond  endurance : 
and  the  only  consolation  she  carried  from 
the  door  was,  that  just  as  her  own  carriage 
drove  away.  Lady  Isabella's  drew  up,  and 
she  therefore  felt  assured  that  Adela's  en- 
vied parley  with  the  Earl  could  not  be  re- 
newed. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

VACILLATION. 


DURING  dinner,  Adela  received  a  short 
note  from  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  which  that 
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lady  stated,  that  her  whole  morning  had 
been  so  much  taken  up  by  visitors,  that  she 
had  not  been  able  to  command  a  moment 
to  call  in  Portman  Square  :  "  but  if  Somer- 
ville,"  she  added,  "  has  any  engagement 
for  this  evening,  which  is  doubtful,  for  he 
has  been  very  unwilling  to  forsake  me 
whilst  you  have  been  absent,  I  will  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  you  after  tea. — Adieu. 
Let  me  know  whether  Lady  Isabella  ex- 
pects any  company." 

On  being  asked,  her  ladyship  declared 
that  she  had  every  reason  to  believe  they 
should  be  quite  alone,  and  seemed  much 
pleased,  as  well  as  her  brother,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  adding  Mrs.  Somerville  to  their 
little  party. 

In  the  evening,  however,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, four  or  five  of  Lady  Isabella's 
friends,  apprized  that  she  had  devoted  her- 
self to  temporary  seclusion  on  account  of 
her  nephew's  indisposition,  came  to  sit  with 
her  for  an  hour  previous  to  their  later  en- 
gagements. Adela  was  unacquainted  with 
any  of  the  persons  thus  brought  together. 
They  consisted  principally  of  young  mar- 
ried women,  like  Lady  Isabella  of  higk 
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rank;  but   not   like  her   of  graceful  good- 
breeding.      On    the    contrary,    the    looks 
which  they  directed  towards  the  unknown 
inmate,  were,  if  not  supercilious,    at  least 
far  from  courteous — if  not  insolent,  at  least 
sufficiently  inquisitive  almost  to  distress  her. 
— Frequent  whispers  were  addressed  to  Lady 
Isabella,  of  which  it  was  palpable  that  she 
was  the  object ;  and  so  little  did  they  seem 
disposed  to  consider  her  as  a  part  of  the 
company,  that,  as  a  resource  against  their 
unfeeling  display  of  superiority,    she  drew 
forth  her  work,  and  retreated  as  far  as  she 
could,    without  rendering  herself  remark- 
able, from  the  haughty  group. 

Whilst  thus  detached,  she  was  cheered 
by  the  approach  of  Lord  Ennerdale,  who 
drawing  forward  a  chair,  seated  himself  be- 
side her. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  your  departure  to- 
morrow is  not  positively  settled  ?" 

"  If  your  little  Algernon,"  answered  she, 
"  has  a  good  night,  and  is  as  well  in  the 
morning  as  he  has  been  during  the  whole 
of  this  day,  I  believe  that,  after  breakfast, 
my  sister  means  to  take  us  all — the  nurse, 
the  child,  and  myself,  under  her  own  care.'* 
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"  Do  you  know,  that  I  am  very  much 
tempted  to  go  up  and  bribe  Algernon  to 
plead  a  restless  night  ?" 

"  But  how  will  you  bribe  me,  after  thus 
betraying  yourself,  to  believe  his  plea?" 

"  There,  I  own,   I  should  be  puzzled ; 
for  what  can  compensate  to  you  for  longer 
renouncing  your  social  home,  and  favourite 
pursuits?  —  Algernon,  too  —  how  infinitely 
better  will  he  be  situated  at  the  admirable 
Mrs.  Somerville's  than  he  is  here.     He  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  lively  and  good-tempered 
companions  of  his  own  age ;  he  will  be  im- 
mediately under   your   sister's  experienced 
eye,  and  I  hope  from  the  temporary  change 
of    scene,    every  thing  most   beneficial  to 
his  health,  mental  and  personal.     You  find, 
I  am  trying  to  persuade  myself,  since  I  can- 
not detain  you,  that  it  is  better  you  should 
go;  — but  go   when   you   may,    dear   Miss 
Cleveland,  how  can  Lady  Isabella,  or   my 
poor  boy,  to  whom  you  have  patiently  de- 
voted so  many  hours — healing  hours,  I  may 
call  them— how  can  they  ever  testify  towards 
you,  love  and  gratitude  sufficient?" 

"  Their  gratitude,"  said  Adela,  "  I  will 
generously  dispense  with ;  in  truth,  it  is  far 
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more  due  to  my  sister  than  to  me — but 
their  love,  I  shall  be  most  sincerely  rejoiced 
to  possess." 

"  Algernon's  heart  you  have  won  for  ever ; 
I  question,  indeed,  whether  you  have  now 
the  shadow  of  a  rival  in  it. — Lady  Isabella 
is  not  demonstrative :  but  she  has  a  feeling 
dispostion,  veiled  as  it  sometimes  is,  under 
constitutional  or  habitual  reserve.  In  Ens;- 

o 

land,  it  has  often,  and  I  begin  to  think, 
justly,  been  observed,  that  perfect  correct- 
ness of  conduct,  and  perfect  purity  of  prin- 
ciple, are  seldonier  associated  in  your  sex 
with  the  frankness  of  deportment  and 
countenance  that  would  heighten  their  at- 
traction, than  in  any  other  country  upon 
the  globe.  If  you  have  ever  considered  the 
subject,  tell  me,  why  is  it,  that  a  true-born 
native  of  this  island,  so  often  seems  un- 
willing to  let  it  be  supposed  that  she  has 
any  heart?" 

"  I  have  had  very  rare  opportunities  of 
comparing  my  countrywomen  with  fo- 
reigners ;  but  I  find  myself  extremely  un- 
willing to  give  implicit  credit  to  this  asper- 
sion. I  am  certain,  and  so  are  you,  Lord 
Ennerdale,  if  your  praises  of  my  sister  are 
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sincere,  that  we  have  females  in  England 
who  deserve  a  most  honourable  exemption 
from  the  censure  which  you  are  now  casting 
upon  them." 

66  Mrs.  Somerville,"  resumed  he,  with 
great  animation,  "  deserves  an  exemption 
from  the  charge  of  this,  and  almost  every 
other  human  imperfection  !  I  know  nothing 
so  spirited  and  agreeable  as  her  conversa- 
tion, nothing  so  open  as  her  countenance, 
or  so  soft  and  benevolent  as  her  disposition!" 

"  I  am  content,  I  think,"  cried  Adela, 
enchanted  by  the  warmth  of  this  eulogium, 
"  to  let  you  assert  and  believe  whatever  you 
please  of  the  rest  of  our  sex  !  " 

"  I  am  anxious,  however,"  resumed  he, 
"  to  clear  myself  from  the  suspicion  of 
being,  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  other  wo- 
men, a  churlish  sceptic.  I  honour  and  love 
female  worth  under  whatever  disguise  I  find 

o 

it :  but  some  little  regret  may  be  permitted 
me,  that  where  intrinsic  goodness  is  indis- 
putable, it  should,  on  any  pretence,  be  de- 
formed by  coldly-cautious,  and  repulsive 


manners." 


"  I  have  lately  read,"  said  Adela,  averting 
her  conscious  looks,  "  a  maxim  of  which 
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you  seem  to  have  very  thoroughly  imbibed 
the  conviction  :  '  To  be  good  and  disagree- 
able, is  high  treason  against  virtue.'  * — Yet, 
after  all,  if  women,  particularly  the  young 
and  unmarried,  are  good-humoured  and  af- 
fectionate to  their  own  connections,  humane 
to  the  unhappy,  charitable  to  the  distressed, 
and  obliging  in  society,  why  must  they  all 
be  so  studious  to  wear  an  artificial  gloss  of 
exquisite  sensibility  ? — I  have  heard  a  wise 
old  guest  at  Mr.  Somerville's  table — one  who 
has  '  read  much,  been  a  shrewd  observer, 
and  looked  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men,' 
— 1  have  heard  him  aver,  that  those  women 
whose  ready  smiles,  and  fascinating  manners, 
obtain  the  most  popularity  in  the  world,  are 
often  the  least  amiable  in  a  family  circle. 
The  national  female  character  in  this  king- 
dom, he  asserts,  is  diffidence,  tinctured, 
perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  reserve :  if 
these  are  taught  to  yield  in  public  to  all 
those  courtly  graces  for  which  you,  my  lord, 
appear  to  be  such  an  advocate,  the  danger  is, 
that  their  stock  of  condescension  will  ex- 
haust itself  upon  strangers,  and  that  there 

*  Smith's  Fragments. 
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will  be  little  or  none  left  for   home   c 
sumption." 

"  If  I  understand  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Somerville's  wise  old  guest  rightly,"  cried 
the  earl,  smiling,  <c  it  amounts  to  this  : — 
that  the  women,  who,  in  society,  look  the 
most  forbidding,  are  storing  up  the  largest 
hoard  of  tenderness  to  expend  amongst  their 
friends  in  private. — I  am  glad  to  be  furnished 
with  so  convenient  a  clue  ;  and  shall  hence- 
forth deem  myself  authorized  to  interpret 
the  most  inveterate  indications  of  pride,  into 
deep  humility— and  the  most  austere  cold- 
ness into  genuine  sensibility  !  " 

"  There  will  certainly,"  said  Adela,  "  be 
something  wonderfully  liberal  in  adopting 
sucjh  a  system  :  but  remember,  that  the 
occasional  mistakes  into  which  it  may  lead 
you,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erroneous 
doctrine  of  my  venerable  moralist.  He 
taught,  that  the  affectation  of  appearing  sen- 
timental for  effect,  blunts  real  feeling  :  but 
he  never  asserted,  that  to  look  like  an  icicle, 
and  to  cany  nothing  but  moroseness  i  ito 
company,  was  a  sure  test  of  pre-eminent 
tenderness." 

Here  their  dialogue  was  interrupted  by 

VOL,  HI.  N 
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the  approach  of  one  of  Lady  Isabella's  titled 
visitors,  who  tapping  the  earl  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  then  resting  her  arms  upon  the 
baek  of  Adeia's  chair,  said — 

"  When  are  we  to  see  you  again  mixing 
a  little  with  the  world,  Lord  Ennerdale  ? — 
You  have  been  a  most  ri^id  recluse  of  late." 

o 

"  I  am  much  flattered  to  hear,"  cried  he, 
tf<r  that  the  circumstance  has  not  been  over- 
looked.— I  hope  your  ladyship  is  one  of 
those  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  regret 
my  absence  ? " 

if  Oh,  very  pathetically  indeed  did  I  re- 
gret it,  no  longer  ago  than  last  night !— It 
was  my  miserable  doom  to  give  that  petrify- 
ing thing,  called  an  assembly.  The  con- 
eourse  of  ladies  was  most  brilliant,  but  the 
dearth  of  men  was  so  woeful,  I  could  have 
fallen  fast  asleep  in  the  middle  of  my  own 
drawing-room.  This  happened  through  the 
malice  of  your  friend  Mrs.  Elmer,  she 
threatened  me  with  some  such  vengeance  for 
decoying  away  the  majority  of  her  best 
beaux  from  her  last  party,  and  yesterday 
she  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  repair  the 
disgrace.  To  be  honest,  she  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded ;  so  now,  we  must  sign  a  treaty  of 
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peace,  and,  each  having  been  beaten  in  her 
turn,  resolve  to  direct  our  arms  against  some 
other  foe.*' 

She  then,  as  it  seemed,  by  way  of  put- 
ting Lord  Ennerdale  au  courant  des  nou- 
velles  since  his  secession,  gave  him  informa- 
tion of  several  rumoured  marriages,  quarrels, 
reconciliations — debts  contracted  at  play,  or 
executions  incurred  by  extravagance,  The 
amount  of  all  these  anecdotes,  considering 
the  shortness  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  said  to  have  taken  place,  was  marvel- 
lous, and  to  be  equalled  only  by  the  volu- 
bility with  which  they  were  detailed. — 

Lord  Ennerdale  listened  with  due  pa- 
tience, now  and  then  regarding  Adela  to  see 
how  she  bore  this  wordy  torrent,  and  totally 
uninterested  in  every  sentence  that  was  ut- 
tered, till  he  heard  some  name  which  he 
seemed  to  respect,  coupled  v.ith  ridicule. — 
He  then  opened  his  eyes  wider,  and  listened 
with  uncampelled  attention. — 

The  loquacious  annalist  was  speaking  of 

.a  ball  at  which  she  had  met  a  Mrs.  Rivers 

and  her  daughter — "  Poor  girl,"  continued 

she,  "  how  comes  it,  that  with  so  pretty  a 

face  and  person,  she  never  gets  a  partner  at 

N    '2 
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any  of  these  places  but  through  the  bustling 
efforts  of  her  disagreeable  mother  ?  —  Do 
you  remember,  Lord  Ennerdale,  how  de- 
lightfully you  were  cajoled  one  night  at 
Mrs.  Copeland's  to  stand  up  with  her?  — 
Unfortunately,  you  were  not  present  to  do 
the  civil  thing  again,  so  I  took  compassion 
upon  her,  and  persuaded  Tom  Sedley,  who 
has  not  yet  got  quite  passed  all  management, 
to  shuffle  down  two  dances  with  her." — 

"  Miss  Rivers,"  said  Lord  Ennerdale, 
"  has  been  kindly  treated  by  Nature  in  all 
respects  but  one — She  has  a  mother  wholly 
undeserving  so  artless,  amiable,  and  unpre- 
sumin<j  a  daughter!" 

•r?  o 

u  Oh,  I  always  said  you  liked  her,  and 
to  own  the  truth,  it  was  to  make  a  merit 
of  it  to  you  that  J  assisted  her  the  other 

'  "6 

Lord  Ennerdale  smiled,  and  made  a  little 
how.  Adela  hung  her  head  over  her  work, 
and  felt  but  little  disposed  to  wish  the  con- 
versation prolonged. — The  Lady,  however, 
went  on,  and  her  unwilling  auditress  was 
obliged  to  remain  stationary — 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ill-luck,"  ob- 
served  she,  "  in  poor  Louisa's  case  ;  for  the 
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saint-  undaunted  spirit  of  persecution  which 
succeeds  so  rarely  in  procuring  for  her  the 


notice  which  Mrs.  Rivers  struggles  to  obtain, 


answers  extremely  well  in  a  thousand  other 
j 

instances,  and  secures  establishments  for 
misses  who  have  not  half  her  beauty. — I 
suppose,,  the  former  gallantries  of  her  mam- 
ma may  he  a  little  against  her :  but,  after 

all.  she  never  occasioned  anv  violent  eclat ; 

j 

— she  never  was  either  separated  from  Mr. 
Rivers,  or  divorced.'" — 

Adela  gasped  for  breath — her  hands  shouk 
—a  cold  tremour  crept  ovor  her  frame,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  commanded 
sufficient  firmness  to  avoid  bursting  into 
tears.  They  rushed  into  her  eyes,  how- 
ever, and  stole  down  her  burning  cheeks, 
in  defiance  of  all  her  efforts  to  repress  them  ; 
but  she  sat  with  her  back  towards  the  lady 
who  was  speaking  ;  and  from  Lord  Enner- 
dale,  she  hoped,  the  bending  position  of 
her  head  would  conceal  them. 

Meanwhile,  with  a  face  dyed  of  as  deep 
a  crimson  as  her  own,  the  Earl  had  hastily 
risen,  and  in  order  to  effect  some  change  in 
the  conversation,  called  to  Mr.  Anneslcy, 

>  3 
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and  asked  him  whether  he  meant  to  go  that 
evening  to  his  club  ? 

Mr.  Annesley  answered  in  the  negative.— 

"  You  are  not  staying  at  home/'  cried 
the  Lady,  "  to  nurse  my  Lord's  little  boy, 
are  you  ?" 

"  No/'  replied  he ;  but  I  am  staying  at- 
home  to  attend  upon  those  who  do  nurse 
him  : — only,  my  dear  Madam,  take  espe- 
cial care  not  to  proclaim  that  one  of  these 
charitable  nurses  is  my  own  wife !  —  It 
would  terribly  deduct  from  the  gallantry 
of  the  story." 

At  that  moment,  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Somerville  afforded  a  most  seasonable  relief 
to  Adela,  who  flew  to  her,  and  seemed,  un- 
der her  protection,  to  regain  some  portion 
of  serenity  and  confidence.  Lord  Enner- 
dale  was  not  long  before  he  joined  them  ; 
and  Lady  Isabella's  other  friends  gradually 
departing,  she  was  left  to  the  society  which 
her  brother-in-law7,  and  even  Mr.  Annesley, 
recent  as  had  been  his  introduction  to  tlic 
two  sisters,  so  infinitely  preferred. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  Adela' s  wound- 
ed feelings,  to  hear  Lord  Ennerdale,  before 
any  regular  conversation  succeeded  the  exit 
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•f  these  high-born  visitors,  reprobate  in 
terms  of  strong  indignation  their  manner  of 
conducting  themselves  whilst  they  had 
staid — 

"  Such  associates,  Isabella,"  he  observed, 
"  injure  your  own  sense  of  propriety  and 
elegance.  They  seduce  you  into  a  partici- 
pation of  all  their  frivolous  or  arrogant  airs  ; 
they  teach  you  to  throw  off  the  well-bred 
mistress  of  the  house,  in  order  to  become  a 
mere  listener  to  their  whispered  nothings, 
or — worse  than  nothings — whispered  detrac^ 
tion!  Lady  Charles  living,  in  particular, 


is". . 

a 


The  most  frontless,  and  pernicious  little 
gossip,"  interrupted  Mr.  Annesley,  "  on 
whom  rank  and  independence  ever  conferred 
the  privilege  of  being  ill  mannered  with  im « 
punity!  -Isabella  knows  that  I  hate  her — 
she  knows  that  it  is  an  intimacy  which,  of 
all  others,  I  the  most  thoroughly  disap- 
prove."— 

Lady  Isabella,  not  a  little  startled  at  this 
double  attack,  feebly  denied  the  intimacy 
that  was  ascribed  to  her;  her  husband,  to 
avoid  prolonging  the  debate,  was  silent  ; 
and  Lord  Ennerdale,  to  shake  off  his  own 

N   4 
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chagrin,  went  and  placed  himself  next  to 
Mrs.  Somerville^  and  tried  to  converse  on 
general  subjects. 

That  lady,  when  she  saw  that  the  passing 
storm  had  subsided,  produced  a  short  bur- 
lesque poem,  published  only  that  morning, 
and  said  to  be  written   by  one  of  the   most 
celebrated    wits   of    the   day.     Its    subject, 
though  not  political,  was  popular,  and  most 
happily  chosen  ;  and  its   allusions   to  times 
rather  than  to  persons,  were  arch,  pointed, 
yet  neither  sour  nor  illiberal.     It  was  hand- 
ed to  Mr.  Annesley,   who  read  it  aloud  with 
admirable  humour  and  effect ;  and  whilst  he 
beguiled  even  the  dispirited  Adela  of  a  smile, 
kept  the  rest  of  his  audience  in  almost  per- 
petual laughter  throughout  every  page. 

After  a  two  hours  visit,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  of  material  benefit  to  the  whole 
party,  Mrs.  Somerville  rose  to  take  leave? 
and  Adela,  in  a  hasty  whisper,  entreated 
that  her  return  to  Cumberland  Place  might 
be  deferred  no  longer  than  till  the  next 


morning. 


Lady  Isabella .,  the  flexible  and  facile  Lady 
Isabella,  restored  by  the  good  humour  which 
Mrs.  Somerville  had  diffused  amongst  them, 
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to  all  her  natural  complacency,  parted  from 
Adela  for  the  night,  with  a  mind  as  cordially 
impressed  in  her  favour  as  it  had  ever  been 
during  any  period  of  their  short  acquaint- 
ance. Her  disposition  seemed  to  possess 
something  of  the  faculty  ascribed  to  the 
cameleon's  body;  it  could  change  its  hue, 
and  assimilate  to  that  of  every  object  near  it. 
She  lived  not,  as  it  has  been  fabled  of  that 
animal,  upon  air :  but  her  understanding, 
incapable  of  bearing  solid  sustenance,  fed 
upon  vague  reports,  and  borrowed  opinions. 
Towards  whoever  she  heard  warmly  praised 
or  bitterly  censured,  she  was,  according  to 
the  lenity  or  malice  of  the  last  speaker, 
'  every  thing  by  turns  and  nothing  long? 
One  minute  she  hated,  the  next  she  adored 
them.  Luckily,  no  one  had  hitherto  pre- 
sumed to  revile  her  husband  in  her  lady- 
ship's hearing ;  feeble  indeed  would  have 
been  his  chance  against  a  cunning  slanderer ! 
She  would  have  wept,  but  she  would  have 
believed  the  most  improbable  aspersions : 
and  even  Lord  Enncrdale,  all-perfect  as  he 
had  ever  appeared  to  her,  might  easily  have 
been  transformed,  by  calumny,  into  a  mon- 
ster unworthy  to  live. 

N  5 
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When  Adela,  in  the  retirement  of  her 
chamber.,  secure  from  the  observation  of 
every  human  beholder,  had  leisure  to  "  com- 
mune with  her  own  heart,"  she  prayed,  with' 
streaming  eyes,  for  resignation  to  hear,  with 
less  irritability  and  impatience,  the  allusions 
to  ner  mother's  story,  which,  either  through 
malice  or  inadvertency,  she  found  it  vain  to 
expect  escaping.  If  malice  dictated  them, 
how  could  she  better  assist  its  gratification, 
than  by  betraying  the  pang  they  inflicted  ? 
If  they  were  uttered  inadvertently,  was  it 
not  her  duty  to  submit  without  resentment 
to  an  undesigned  offence  ?  "  At  all  events," 
she  cried,  "  whether  the  speech  made  by 
Lady  Charles  Irving  in  my  vicinity,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  premeditated  wish  to  shock 
me,  or  whether  it  was  pronounced  in  igno- 
jance  of  its  reference  to  my  affair?,  let  me, 
whilst  I  strive  not  to  think  of  it  with  bitter- 
ness, let  me  earnestly  supplicate  Heaven, 
that  /  may  never  be  the  means  of  giving 
equal  pain  to  any  human  creature!  And 
let  it  also  gratefully  stimulate  me,  to  pray 
for  a  blessing  on  those  generous  beings  who, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  by 
which  I  am  encompassed,  still  behold  me 
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with  regard,  and  treat  me  with  considerate 
delicacy !" 

In  this  supplication,  she  could  not  but  in- 
clude Lord  Ennerdale,  whose  conduct  to- 
wards her,  after  the  consternation  into 
which  he  had  seen  her  thrown,  had  been 
impressed  with  more  seriousness  of  respect, 
more  marked  deference  and  attention,  than 
at  any  preceding  moment  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. From  her  inmost  soul  did  she  thank 
and  esteem  him  for  a  proof  of  feeling  so  no- 
bly timed  ;  it  reassured  her — it  consoled,  it 
even  touched  her  ;  and,  as  she  sunk  to  rest, 
her  last  thought  was  devoted  to  wishing  for 
his  happiness. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

INTEGRITY. 

DURING  breakfast  the  next  morning,  at 
which  Adela  endeavoured  to  appear  with  her 
accustomed  cheerfulness,  Lady  Isabella  was 
informed,  that  her  jeweller  was  below  with 
some  ornaments  which  she  had  sent  to  him 
to  be  new  set  for  the  approaching  birth  day. 
She  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  shewn 

v  6 
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which   Mr.   Annesley  hearing,  and   antici- 
pating nothing  but  weariness  from  the  con- 
ference,   hastily   dispatched  the  remainder 
of  his  breakfast,  and  made  good  his  retreat. 
Lord  Ennerdale,  more  tolerant,  or,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  interested  by  the  contents 
of  the  newspaper,  to   disregard   the   man's 
entrance,  maintained  his  ground  ;  and  Ade- 
la,  too  unaffected  to  pretend  any  disdain  of 
the  fashionable  and  elegant  trinkets  which 
were  officiously    displayed    to   her   notice, 
amused  herself  in  looking  over  them,  whilst 
Lady  Isabella  was  seriously  meditating  upon 
the  effect  produced  by  the  new  arrangement 
of  her  own  superb  decorations. 

At  length,  a  ring,  consisting  of  a  single 
but  most  perfect  turquoise,  struck  Adela's 
view.,  and  somewhat  excited  her  desire  to  be- 
come its  purchaser.  She  drew  it  from  its 
case  and  tried  it  on  ;  it  fitted  her  exactly ; 
and  the  more  she  contemplated  it,  the  more 
tempting  it  appeared  to  her — 

"  Is  not  this,"  said  she,  approaching  La- 
dy Isabella,  "  an  uncommonly  fine  tur- 
quoise ?"— and,  as  she  spoke,  she  displayed 
its  clear  and  serene  blue  upon  her  finger. 

Lady  Isabella  was  too  intently  occupied  in 
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reflecting  upon  the  yet  further  improvements 
which  might  be  made  in  a  diamond  neck- 
lace lying  before  her,,  to  bestow  more  than 
a  momentary  glance  upon  Adela*s  simple 
little  ring,  or  to  make  any  answer  more  satis- 
factory than — 

"  Yes — it's  quiet  and  pretty  enough." — 
"  May  I  look  at  it  r"  said  Lord  Enner- 
dale,  throwing  down  the  newspaper — 

"  Oh,  do,"  cried  Adela,  "  and  tell  me, 
whether  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  excite 
ideas  quite  poetical?  There  is  a  purity  and 
softness  in  its  hue,  that  reminds  me  of  a 
lovely  day  in  spring,  when, 

'  Whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
'  Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
'  Their  gathered  fragrance  fling." 

The  Earl,  smiling  at  her  animation^  said, 
— ^  I  shall,  henceforward,  always  prefer  a 
turquoise  to  any  other  gem.  If  you  mean 
to  buy  it,  let  me  often  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  upon  your  hand,  so  mild  and  well 
imagined  an  emblem  of  a  spring  day."— 

"  I  never  yet  was  guilty  of  any  extrava- 
gance of  this  kind,"  said  she  ;  "  but,  I  own 

that  here  is  a  temptation  which  I  can  hard- 
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ly  withstand. — What  is   its  price  f"  added 
she,  turning  to  the  jeweller. 

The  man  stated  to  her,  as  he  protested, 
the  lowest  terms  upon  which  he  could  part 
with  it,  which  yet  appeared  to  Adela  so 
exorbitantly  high,  that  her  smiles  va- 
nished, and  she  wished  the  ring  a  thousand 
miles  off.  Yet,  ashamed,  in  the  presence 
of  Lady  Isabella  and  her  brother,  to  pro- 
claim the  slender  state  of  her  finances,  she 
paid,  with  secret  self-reproach,  for  the 
over-rated  bawble,  leaving  herself,  in  so 
doing,  no  more  than  two  guineas  for  her 
whole  remaining  quarter — that  is  to  say, 
for  nearly  three  weeks. 

Soon  after  this  little  negociation  was  con- 
cluded, Lord  Ennordale  quitted  the  room, 
and  Ladv  Isabella,  in  a  few  minutes,  like- 
wise went  away  to  search  for  the  jeweller's 
last  bill. 

The  door  was  scarcely  closed,  when  the 
obsequious  tradesman  approaching  his  young 
customer  with  an  air  of  some  embarrass- 
ment, hesitatingly  said — 

"  You  will  not  be  offended,  I  hope, 
ma'am,  if  I  venture— if  I  take  the  liberty 
to  remind  you,  that  we  have,  I  believe;  a 
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little  account  standing  in  your  name,  which, 
perhaps,  has  escaped  your  memory." 

<f  In  my  name.  Sir  ? — This  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  mistake,  for  I  never,  till  to-day, 
purchased  any  trinkets  in  my  life." 

"  Pardon  me,  ma'am — but  your  name— 
I  think  I  heard  Lady  Isabella  address  you 
by  the  name  of  Cleveland." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  you  did." 

•'•'  We  received  an  order,  about  two  years 
ago,  ma'am,  to  send  to  Cumberland  Place, 
for  a  lady  of  that  name,  a  cornelian  seal$ 
set  in  gold,  and  a  pair  of  coral  bracelets. 
Were  they  ever  delivered  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  they  were  ;  you  are  perfectly 
correct,  and  I  shall  be  anxious  to  discharge 
the  debt  immediately." 

The  fact  is,  that  poor  Adela  found  she 
had  been  innocently  defrauding  the  jeweller 
of  his  money  the  full  time  which  he  stated, 
through  the  carelessness  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Erington,  from  whom  the  things  he  men- 
tioned had  been  sent  down  to  her  as  a  gift, 
by  Talbot  Cleveland,  whilst  she  was  at 
Roscdown  Court :  and,  as  such,  had  been 
quietly  worn  ever  since.  Mrs.  Erington, 
however,  had  left  town  afterwards  in  a 
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great  hurry,  and  forgotten  to  pay  for  th< 
but  the  whole  business  was  clear  to  Adela 
the  instant  that  she  heard  the  man's  de- 
mand specified,  and  she  conscientiously1  re- 
solved not  to  detain  from  him  his  lawful  due 
an  hour  longer. 

Yet,  to  make  rectitude  accord  with  abi- 
lity, in  this  case,  required  a  sacrifice  which 
cost  her  some  pain.  She  had  no  means  of 
paying  the  full  value  of  the  seal  and  brace- 
lets if  she  persisted  in  retaining  the  ring. 
"A  debt,  however,  was  so  hateful  to  her, 
and,  unpractised  as  she  was  in  incurring 
any,  so  formidable,  that  she  rather  prefer- 
ed  acknowledging  to  the  shopkeeper  her 
insufficiency  ;  —  and  thus  relieving  herself 
from  the  burthen  of  a  useless  ornament,, 
which  she  now  thought  it  the  heighth  of 
folly,  in  such  circumstances  as  hers,  to  have 
ever  co vetted. 

"  Sir,"  said  she  to  the  jeweller,  blushing; 
as  she  spoke,  "  I  have  it  not  in  my  power, 
if  I  retain  this  pretty  ring,  immediately  to 
cancel  my  former  debt.  May  I,  therefore, 
beg  that  you  will  take  it  back  at  the  price 
for  which  you  just  now  sold  it  to  me? — I 
believe  that  then,  according  to  what  you 
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tell  me  is  the  amount  of  the  old  account,  I 
shall,  with  the  addition  of  this  guinea,  have 
wholly  discharged  what  I  owe  you." 

The  civil  tradesman  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment, yet  not  without  expressing  his  regret 
at  depriving  her  of  a  trinket  with  which 
she  had  appeared  so  particularly  pleased. 
He  assured  her,  that  she  was  perfectly  wel- 
come to  keep  possession  of  the  ring,  and  to 
pay  for  it  at  her  own  time.  But  Adeia's 
principles  were  not  merely  speculative  ;  they 
were  practical  and  sincere.  She  thanked 
him ;  yet  entreated  that  he  would  suffer  her 
to  terminate  the  whole  affair  at  once.  He 
made  no  further  opposition  ;  took  the  guinea 
still  due,  and  the  half- regret  ted  turquoise, 
and,  had  only  just  time,  before  Lady  Isa- 
bella re-appeared,  to  assure  her,  that  he 
would  send  a  written  acknowledgment  the 
instant  he  reached  home.  Two  hours  after- 
wards, he  punctually  fulfilled  his  promise. 

Mrs.  Somerville,  at  the  time  that  she  had 
fixed,  called  for  young  Ossely,  andherjoy- 
fully-again  recovered  Adela.  Lady  Isabella, 
her  husband,  and  her  brother-in-law  were 
all  at  home  to  witness  the  invalid's  removal, 
and  to  reiterate  to  his  fair  friends  their  fer- 
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vent  thanks  for  the  obligations  which  they 
had,  and  still  were,  conferring  upon  him. 

The  child,,  smiling  and  gratified,  was 
brought  down  in  Margaret's  arms,  and  con- 
veyed to  Mrs.  Somerville's  carriage  ;  and 
that  lady,  glad  to  abridge  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  she  was  receiving,  called  to 
Adela,  and  immediately  followed. 

Lord  Ennerdale,  in  their  way  down  stai^ 
found  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  Adela— 

"  Though  what  I  have  already  witnessed, 
has  taught  me  to  expect  from  you  every 
thing  that  is  kind  and  generous,  yet  gratify 
me,  I  beseech  you,  before  you  go,  with  an 
assurance  that,  jointly  with  Mrs.  Somerville, 
you  will  consider  yourself  as  my  poor  Al- 
gernon's protectress." 

"  I  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  an- 
swered Adela. 

"  Thank  you,"  resumed  he,  "  a  thousand 
times,  I  thank  you,  for  this  and  every  other 
obligation  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
us  during  your  short  residence  under  this 
roof.  Oh,  how  melancholy  a  void,"  added 
he,  looking  at  her  with  the  most  expressive 
air  of  regret,  u  will  your  absence  leave  here! 
But  I  take  possession  again  to-night  of  my 
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own  house  :  I  could  not  bear  to  look  round 
for  you  in  vain,  where  I  had  once  beheld 
you  as  an  inmate." 

Adela  was  a  little  confused,  not  so  much 
by  the  direct  purpose  of  this  speech,  as  by 
the  warmth  and  seriousness  with  which  it 
was  uttered.  She  hurried  silently  forward, 
unable,  as  he  put  her  into  the  carriage,  to 
speak  either  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Annesley. 
She  could  only  bow  to  them  after  she  was 
seated  ;  and  the  next  moment,  the  horses 
proceeded. 

The  rapture  of  her  little  nieces  on  behold- 
ing her,  as  they  termed  it,  come  back  again 
te  for  good,"  was,  to  a  heart  affectionate  as 
hers,  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
were  not  indulged,  however,  with  permis- 
sion to  take  of  the  feeble  and  delicate  guest 
whom  their  mother  had  brought  home,  more 

o  * 

than  a  passing  glance.  He  was  immediate- 
ly transferred  from  the  carriage  to  the  quiet 
but  cheerful  room  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him ;  and  not  even  Lady  Harriet  ob- 
tained leave  to  remain  with  him  above  tea 
minutes.  He  was  thus  exempted  irom  all 
unnecessary  exertion  ;  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
removal  was  so  effectually  counteracted  by 
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these  judicious    precautions,    that,    half  an 

hour  after  his  installation  in  his  new  abode, 

• 
lie  was  conversing  with  Aclela  as  serenely, 

.  -,-o" 

and  seemed  as  collected,,  and  as  much  at 
home.,  as  if  he  had  never  known  any  other 
residence. 

When  Adela  retired  to  her  own  apartment 
to  dress  for  dinner,.  Amy,  producing  a  sealed 
letter,  in  a  condition  that  bore  evident  testi- 
mony to  its  having  been  extremely  ill  treated 
said,  with  much  irritation — 

"  That  for  you,  dear  Missy.  Me  only 
get  it  by  chance  and  good-luck. — It  come 
for  you  the  day  after  you  leave  your  fine 
aunt's, — and  there  it  be  tossed  and  battered 
about,  by  saucy  servants,  ever  since.  Me 
call  there  to-day  for  something  me  forget 
when  we  come  here, — and  then,  me  spy  it 
out  upon  the  housekeeper's  chimney  ! — Oh, 
what  fine  passion  me  in,  at  their  laziness  and 
impudence  !  v 

Adela,  on  opening  the  dirty  scroll,  found, 
with  an  instant  dread  of  something  wrong, 
that  it  was  written  by  her  mother's  attached 
servant,  Mrs.  Temple.  Its  purport  was,  to 
communicate  to  her,  with  many  cautions 
not  to  betray  who  was  her  informant;  tUat 
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the  brother  of  Mrs.  Cameron,,  a  man  named 
Norris,  was  become  a  resident  in  the  vicinity 
of   Pine-Lodge,    and    paid    such   assiduous 
court  to  Lady  Rosalvan,  that  there  seemed 
every  reason  to  dread  he   would  inalre  an 
impression  upon  her  heart,  and  succeed  in 
inducing  her  to  favour  his  avowed   preten- 
sions : — "  For  the  love  of  heaven,  madam/' 
pursued  Mrs.  Temple,  "  write  to  my  dear 
lady,  and  endeavour  to  dissuade  her  from 
this  ruinous  project.     The  man  is  a  pro- 
fligate, and  a  needy,  low-minded  adven- 
"  turer.     He   will  not  leave  my  lady  a  gui- 
"  nea;  and  the  disgrace  of  such  a  connection, 
will  be  worse  than  any  thing  that  has  yet 
happened.     Tell  her,  that  the  news  came 
to  you  by  public  report ;  tell  her,  that 
"  the  wretch  to  whom  she  would  entrust  her 
"  pepson  and  property,  bears  the  most  no- 
"  torious   bad  character ; — and   don't  fear, 
"  madam,  in  so  doing,  to  assert  what  is  not 
"  true.     I  have  the  most  positive  informa- 
"  tion   that  he  is  completely  worthless. — 
"  Write  immediately,    I    beseech   you — If 
"  any  thing  can  save  her,  it  will  be  your 
"  representations." 

What  a  new  source  of  disturbance  was 
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here  opened  for  a  daughter  disposed  to  be 
so  affectionate,  so  dutiful,  so  warmly  in- 
terested in  her  mother's  happiness  !  Filled 
with  dismay,  and  but  too  justly  distrustful 
of  her  own  influence,  she  hesitated  long 

J  o 

whether  to  hazard  the  interference  which 
Mrs.  Temple  so  urgently  recommended. 
Yet,  if  there  appeared  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  its  success,  was  she  justifiable  in 
withholding  it  ? — With  shaking  fingers,  and 
an  agitated  heart,  she,  at  length,  took  up 
.a  pen.  Nothing  could  be  more  gentle, 
.more  respectful,  though  earnest,  than  the 
style  in  which  she  wrote ;  to  persuasions, 
to  entreaties,  rather  than  to  representations, 
she  had  recourse ;  and  these,  however 
serious  they  might  be  in  disapprobation  of 
Norris,  were  so  strictly  guarded  from  in- 
. delicacy  towards  her  mother,  that  the 
humblest  intercessor  for  a  personal  boon, 
could  not  have  used  language  at  once  more 
suppliant  and  more  fervent. 

This  arduous  task  accomplished,  which, 
with  a  sigh,  Adela  herself  acknowledged  to 
be  a  most  hopeless  and  unthankful  one,  she 
strove  to  dismiss  from  her  countenance  the 
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remains  of  inquietude  that  were  impressed 
upon  it,  and  descended  to  the  dining- 
parlour. 


CHAP.  XV. 

CONFABULATING. 

THE  prudent  regulations  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  young  Ossely, — who,  provided  with 
all  requisite  indulgencies,  was  amused  when 
he  betrayed  languor,  or  tranquillized  and 
soothed  when  his  countenance  denoted 
irritability, — effected,  in  a  single  week,  a 
change  so  obvious  in  his  spirits,  appetite, 
and  strength,  that  Dr.  R.  discontinued  his 
own  visits,  and  made  him  wholly  over  to 
the  incomparable  management  of  Mrs.  So- 
merville. 

About  this  time,  Lord  Ennerdale,  a  more 
frequent  visitor  than  ever  in  Cumberland 
Place,  and  hourly  becoming  to  every  indi- 
vidual there,  a  more  welcome  one,  happened, 
whilst  indulging  Lady  Harriet  with  what 
she  loved  best  upon  earth — (a  game  of 
romps) — to  occasion  the  demolition  of  a 
little  toy  watch,  the  gift  of  her  aunt  Eudocia. 
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The  novelty  of  the  play-thing  being  over, 
this  was  a  misfortune  which  the  child  found 
it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  bear  with  phi- 
losophy. But  her  indulgent  father,  sorry 
to  have  deprived  her  of  any  thing  to  which 
she  could  attach  the  slightest  value,  de- 
termined, on  leaving  the  house,  to  provide 
her  with  some  compensation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  his  way  home,  he  stopped  at  his 
sister-in-law's  jeweller,  and  desired  to  be 
shewn  some  children's  trinkets. 

Whilst  one  of  the  shopmen  was  obeying 
this  order,  the  Earl's  eyes  accidentally 
rested  upon  an  open  case,  containing  a  va- 
riety of  lockets,  broaches,  and  rings. 
Amongst  the  latter,  one,  in  particular,  struck 
him  ; — it  seemed  the  very  counterpart  of 
that  which  he  had  so  lately  seen  Adela 
meditating  to  purchase.  He  took  it  in  his 
hand,  arid  was  surveying  it  with  some  per- 
plexity, when  the  master  of  the  shop  ap- 
proached— 

"  Did  you  not,"  said  the  Earl,  <s  sell  a 
ring  remarkably  like  this,  a  few  days  ago, 
to  a  lady  at  Mr.  Annesley's  r" 

The  jeweller  hesitated,  simpered,  and 
locked  so  full  of  meaning,  that  Lord  Enner- 
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dale,  unable  to  repress  his  curiosity,   per- 
sisted  in  his   interrogations,  till  the  whola 
mystery  (with  many  respectful  injunctions 
to  secresy)  was  explained.     The  simple  and 
unadorned  recital,  went  straight  to  the  Eari'a 
heart — "  just,  and  well-principled  Adela!" 
he  internally  exclaimed,  "  how  do  I  hono  jr 
the  quiet  and  unostentatious  self-denial  of 
this  little  transaction!"      He  replaced   the 
ring,  however,  with  apparent  indifference : 
and,  having  selected  for  Lady  Harriet,  some 
trifling  ornament  adapted  to  her  age,  quit-ed 
the  shop — firmly  resolved,   not  to  let  the 
day  close,  without  rinding  the  means  of  un- 
suspectedly  purchasing  again  for  its  recent, 
but  transient  possessor,    the  beautiful  tur- 
quoise ring. 

He  was  proceeding  slowly  down  the  street, 
and  had  reached  a  crossing  at  which  a  con- 

o 

course  of  carriages  obliged  him  to  pause, 
when,  looking  up,  he  beheld  in  one  of  those 
that  were  nearest  to  him,  his  friend  Mrs. 
Elmer.  Their  eyes  met  at  the  same  mo- 
ment;  and  pulling  the  check-string,  she 
invited  him,  with  a  smile,  to  the  carriage 
window. — 

"  I  do  not  ask  you,"  cried  she,   "  why  I 

VOL.    III.  O 
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never  see  you,  because  I  am  apprized,  that, 
just  at  present,  you  are  only  to  be  seen  mov- 
ing in  the  same  orbit  with  one  particular 
planet.-^-But  make  haste,  and  extend  your 
range  a  little,  and  shew  yourself  again  in 
our  humbler  .circles,  as  gay  and  as  agreeable 


as  ever.*'— <* 


"  I  assure  you,"  cried  he,  "  that  if  gayety 
is  what  you  are  in  quest  of,  you  have  had  a 
most  fortunate  escape  lately  in  not  behold- 
jng  much  of  me  ! — My  poor  Ossely  has  been 
at  death's  door  ;  and  nothing  can  have  been 
less  joyous  than  my  feelings  during  that 
period." — - 

"  All  thai  I  can  believe  :  but  the  child  is 
now  recovering.  The  distance,  therefore,  at 
which  you  still  remain  from  every  former 
associate,  is  no  longer  the  effect  of  grief,  but 
of  choice.  To  say  the  truth,  I  hold  it  some- 
what disloyal  in  you,  to  have  recourse  in  this 
business,  to  any  false  pretences.  You  are  in 
love,  Lord  Ennerdale — all  the  world  knows 
it ;  and  the  surest  way  to  obtain  the  world's 
applause,  is,  to  glory  openly  in  your  choice!" 

"  As  the  world,"  said  he,  laughing,  (f  is 
so  exceedingly  obliging  as  thus  to  interest 
itself  in  my  concerns,  I  would  that  it  had 
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the  additional  benevolence  to  act  as  an  in- 
tercessor for  me  with  the  fair  planet  round 
which  I  am  said  to  be  revolving  ! 

o 

"  Oh,  you,  doubtless,  are  much  in  want 
of  its  assistance  in  that  quarter !"  cried  Mrs. 
Elmer,  ironically — "  Poor  soul !  it  is  me- 
lancholy to  think  how  few  are  your  recom- 
mendations, and  how  little  is  your  chance 
of  success ! — But  I  must  now  release  you. 
I  am  charged  with  a  very  puzzling  commis- 
sion,, and  hopeless  as  I  am  of  being  able  to 
execute  it  at  all,  1  dare  not  renounce  the  at- 
tempt till  I  have  tried  at  every  shop  in  Lon- 
don."— 

"  What  is  it  r"  enquired  Lord  Enner- 
dale. — 

"  My  mother,"  answered  Mrs.  Elmer, 
"  is  in  town  for  a  few  days,  and,  for  my 
sins,  has  brought  with  her,  to  be  repaired, 
this  curious,  and  old-fashioned  little  inlaid 
casket :"  and  &s  she  spoke,  she  exhibited 
one  of  that  description  at  the  window.  "  By 
the  value  which  she  attaches  to  it,  one  might 

?  O 

be  tempted  to  consider  it  as  an  heirloom . 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  prodigious  favourite ; 
and,  I  very  believe,  one  of  my  poor  mother's 
principal  inducements  for  coining  to  Lou- 

o  2 
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don.  But  the  operation  of  mending  it,  I 
suspect.,  will  be  very  troublesome;  for  all 
the  tradesmen  to  whom  I  have  hitherto  ap- 
plied,, decline  having  any  concern  with  it." 

•"  Take  it,"  said  the  Earl,  "  to  Jackson's. 

j  * 

in  this  street ;  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that 
you  may  have  better  success  with  him." 

Much  pleased  at  this  prospect,  Mrs.  El- 
mer was  then  bidding  him  a  final  good 
morning,  when  suddenly  recollecting  that  it 
was  at  Jackson's  the  ring  still  remained 

o 

which  he  so  anxiously  desired  to  procure,  he 
stopped  her  to  say — 

"  If  you  drive  to  the  shop  I  recommend, 
will  you  condescend  to  perform  a  little  com- 
mission for  me  likewise?" — 

"  With  pleasure.— What  is  it  r" 

He  then  described  to  her  the  object  in 
question,  entreating  her  to  buy  it,  as  for 
herself,  and  promising  to  call  for  it  at  her 
house  that  evening,  or  the  ensuing  morning. 

Mrs.  Elmer  readily,  but  with  a  significant 
smile,  engaged  to  comply  with  this  request, 
and  gave  orders  that  her  carriage  should 
proceed. 

Enchanted  to  have  put  the  negociation  in 
train,  Lord  Ennerdale  walked  on,  and  ere 
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he  reached  home,  provided  himself  at  a 
shop  where  he  was  wholly  unknown,  with 
a  turquoise  broach,  exceeding  in  size  and 
value,  though  not  perhaps  in  beauty,  the 
ring  which  it  was  to  match. 

In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Elmer,  with  a  little 
note  of  good-humoured,  though  sarcastic 
import,  sent  to  his  own  mansion  the  purchase 
which  she  had  been  directed  to  make. 

"  I  would  not,"  she  wrote,  "  be  accessary 
"  to  delaying,  even  for  a  single  evening,  the 
"  presentation  of  this  elegant  little  gift  to 
the  no  less  elegant  being  for  whom  I.  guess 
it  to  be  designed.  May  she,  with  her 
most  gracious  smiles,  accept  the  offering 
which  I  thus  early  put  it  in  your  power 
to  deposit  at  her  feet !  But,  ah !  my 
Lord,  let  her  beware  that  she  emulate  not 
in  its  inconstancy  the  nature  of  this  love- 
ly but  deceitful  gem!  Its  hue,  we  ate 
told,  is  evanescent.  May  her  soft  lustre, 
"  her  mild  perfection  be  of  more  permanent 
"  — of  unfading  stability  !" 

Lord  Ennerdale  read  this  poetic  flight 
with  a  conscious  smile,  but  with  no  design 
of  disavowing  to  its  arch  writer  the  purpose 
it  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  well  assured 
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that  she  would  never  intentionally  betray 
him  in  Cumberland  Place;  and  wherever 
else  she  might  crmse  to  publish  her  conjec- 
tures, was  to  him  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference. 

An  engagement  which  he  had  no  means 
of  breaking,  prevented  his  repairing  to  Mrs. 
Sonierville's  that  evening ;  but  the  following 
morning.,  he  went  there  to  breakfast. 

Adela  and  Mr.  Somerville,  the  former 
looking  over  a  Review  just  brought  in,  the 
latter  reading  a  half  dried  newspaper,  were 
sitting  at  the  tea-table  tdte-b-tdte. 

Lord  Ennerdale  inquired  if  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville was  indisposed  ? 

Adela  said  that  she  would  be  down  stairs 
presently,  but  having  a  little  head  ache,  had 
chosen  to  breakfast  in  her  own  apartment. 

She  then  handed  to  him  some  tea ;  told 
him  that  her  sister  had  a  great  deal  to  talk 
to  him  about,  relating  to  his  little  boy  and 
girl,  and  apologized  for  not  ordering  them 
to  be  brought  down,  by  hinting  that  she 
feared  their  high  spirits,  Lady  Harriet's.,  at 
least,  might  be  somewhat  too  much  for  a 
head  already  disordered — 

"  The  danger  of  that,"  said  Lord  Enner- 
*•* 
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dale,  "  is,  indeed,  unquestionable!  Harriet's 
turbulence,  equals  that  of  the  wildest  school 
boy.  Jt  sometimes,  even  independent  of  my 
apprehension  that  it  should  be  troublesome 
to  Mrs.  Somerville,  gives  me  a  little  disquiet 
on  the  child's  own  account.  I  am  alarmed 
-lest  all  this  ungovernable  love  of  frolic,  should 

o 

Regenerate  into  the  boisterousness  of  a  com- 
plete hoyden." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Adela,  laughing  at  his 
seriousness,  "  who  half  so  guilty,  Lord  En- 
-nerdale,  of  encouraging  her  passion  for  sport 
as  yourself?", 

"  I  own  it.- — But  the  blandishments  of 
childhood  are  to  me  irresistible.  I  often 
.come  here,  determined  to  repress  the  little 
creature's  advances — to  preach  gentleness 
and  tranquillity  to  her — to  maintain  all  the 
gravity  of  paternal  decorum.  But  before  I 
have  been  in  the  room  half  an  hour,  she 
winds  herself  round  me  with  so  petitioning 
a  smile — she  invites  me,  by  so  many  inge- 
nious wiles,  to  notice  and  to  play  with  her, 
-that  my  resolution  fails,  and  I  become  as 
very  a  child  as  she  is."— 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  cried  Adela,  "  set  your 
heart  at  rest,  however  true  this^representation 
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may  be.  My  sister  delights  in  Lady  Har- 
rit's  animation,  and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
weare  all  quite  as  much  tempted  to  indulge 
it  as  yourself.  As  to  her  contracting  rude 
habits,  there  can  be  little  danger  of  that, 
where  the  disposition  is  naturally  so  docile, 
and  the  heart  so  affectionate.  A  word  spok- 
en with  mild  seriousness,  is  reproof  suffi- 
cient if  she  ever  seems  disposed  to  carry  a 
jest  too  far.  To  sullenness  or  obstinacy  she 
is  an  utter  stranger  ;  and  the  ingenuousness 
with  which  she  can  be  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  in  the  wrong,  has  often  been 
held  out  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise  and  of  the  closest  imitation,  to  my 
sister's  own  children.  Impose  not  upon 
yourself  therefore,  the  irksome  task  of  check- 
ing her  frank  love  of  glee  :  it  can  never 
be  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  fond  of  chil- 
dren, except  in  moments  of  indisposition." 

"  That  Adela  is  fond  of  them,"  cried  Mr. 
Somerville,  relapsing  into  his  old  foible  of 
seizing  upon  any  pretence  to  exalt  the  merit 
of  whatever  she  said  or  did  in  Lord  Enner- 

i. 

dale's  presence,  "•  the  good  nature  of  this 
apology,  I  think,  sufficiently  testifies." 
"  It  is  no  apology  —  it  is  the  mere  state- 
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ment  of  a  matter  of  fact !"  cried  Adela, 
always  provoked  at  these  indelicate  efforts 
— "  I  feel  not,  that  I  have  any  right  to 
profess  for  children  a  more  than  common 
regard.  When  they  are  pleasant,  they 
amuse  me  ;  when  they  are  perverse,  I  have 
as  little  tolerance  as  most  other  people." — 

Lord  Ennerdale  had  now  gained  too  much 
insight  into  Adela' s  character,  to  listen  to 
this  disclaiming  speech  with  any  surprise  ; 
but  it  recalled  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  So- 
merville  the  contract  into  which  he  had 
entered,  and  tilled  him  with  concern  for 
not  having  observed  it  more  faithfully. 

When  Mrs.  Somerville  came  down,  and 
had  satisfied  Lord  Ennerdale's  anxious  en- 
quiries relating  to  her  health,  she  scrupled 
not  to  beg,  that  Adela  would  put  herself 
under  Mr.  Somerville's  protection,  and  sally 
forth  for  a  walk — 

"  I  am  bent,"  added  she,  "  upon  hold, 
ing  with  my  Lord  an  immediate  and  undis- 
turbed conference ;  and  as  you  can  neither 
of  you  throw  any  lights  upon  the  subjects 
we  shall  discuss,  I  own,  that  it  would  be  a 
prodigious  relief  to  me,  to  turn  you  both 
fairly  out  of  doors." — 
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They  laughed  at  this  unceremonious  de- 
claration, but  immediately  retreated ;  and 
Adela  prevailed  upon  her  brother-in-law, 
previous  to  his  accustomed  ride,  to  take  two 
or  three  turns  with  her  in  the  Park. 

As  soon  as  they  were  by  themselves,, 
Mrs.  Somerville  relieved  Lord  Ennerdale 
from  the  perplexity  into  which  her  anxiety 
for  an  immediate  conference  had  thrown 
him,  by  saying — 

*c  As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
refer  to  my  decision,  the  most  eligible  mode 
of  disposing,  for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
of  your  interesting  little  boy,  and  his  light- 
hearted  sister,  I  am  anxious,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  appearing  to  you  a  little  abrupt, 
to  state  to  you  my  opinion  without  delay. 
Some  time  hence,  I  shall  not  be  in  a  predi- 
cament to  converse  with  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  take  in  it  any  useful  steps.     Yet, 
imagine  not  that  I  am  in  any  haste  to  part 
with  my  young  guests.     Nothing  short  of 
'an  absolute  injunction  from  yourself,  should 
yet  induce  me  to  resign  their  guardianship. 
Algernon  still  demands  great  watchfulness ; 
and  that  which  ;has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
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prosper  so  well,  that  it  would  grieve  and 
disappoint  me  to  give  him  up  before  his 
recovery  is  completed.  At  this  moment,  I 
am  solicitous  only  to  talk  over  plans -for  the 
future,,  not  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  those 
which  we  are  at  present  pursuing."— 

"  You  are  always/'  said  the  Ear],  "  so- 
licitous to  do  that  which  is  wisest  and  best. 
Speak,  dearest  Mrs.  Somerville— *•!  am  all 
impatience  to  know  what  you  would  pro- 
pose."— 

"  But  can  you,"  resumed  she,  half  snail- 
ing,  "  can  you  bear  the  plainest  sincerity — 
the  most  perfect  unreserve  ?" 

"  From  you,  I  shall  consider  it  as  an 
.additional  obligation." — 

es  You  expect  not,  I  can  well  believe, 
to  hear  any  thing  very  shocking,  and,  in 
truth,  I  have  nothing  of  "that  nature  to 
state.  But,  my  dear  Lord  Ennerdale,  I 
have  attended  unremittingly  to  the  dispo- 
sition, as  well  as  to  the  health,  of  your 
poor  boy  almost  from  the  hour  .he  first 
entered  this  house,  and  have  fully  confirmed 
myself  in  the  idea  I  so  early  entertained, 
that  his  is  a  character  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
manage.  He  must  not,  when  his  restoua- 
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tion  is  thoroughly  established,  be  commit- 
ted  again   to  the   direction   of  nurses  and 
domestics.     His  spirit  is  too  imperious  to 
submit  to  such  control.     He  will  obey  no 
female  whom  he  does  not  behold,  like  me, 
invested  with  the  authority  of  mistress  of 
the  house.     Yet,  his  intractability  proceeds 
not  from  the  false  courage  of  a  Bobadil ;  he 
does  not  disobey  his  nursery  attendants  be- 
cause he  does  not  fear  them  ;  but  because 
his  last  attendant  has  implanted  in  him  an 
antipathy  to  female  domestics  in   general, 
and  he  regards  them  all,  more  or  less,  with 
distrust  and  contempt.     Even  my  faithful 
and  rational  Margaret,  he  is  beginning  to 
treat   with   aira  of  consequential   disdain  ; 
and   the   younger   women   about   him,    he 
openly  defies,    and  without  condescending 
to  dispute  a  point  with  them,  goes  on  his 
own  way,  exactly  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
them." 

"  Gan  any  thing,"  cried  Lord  Ennerdale, 
vexed  to  the  soul,  "  be  more  grievous  than 
this  account  ? — Yet — I  will  be  honest  with 
you,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  acknowledge 
that  it  surprises  far  less  than  it  chagrins  me. 
There  prevailed,  whilst  this  boy's  poor  mo- 
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ther  was  alive,  an  unhappy  system  of  fa- 
vouritism in  our  family,  the  most  pernicious 
in  its  effects,  both  immediate,  and,  I  fear, 
eventual.  Harriet  was  overlooked,  and  Al- 
gernon overprized.  A  sense  of  equity  led 
me  to  revolt  against  such  unjust  partiality, 
and  I  rather  sought  to  control  and  repress 
my  natural  fondness  for  him,  than  dared  to 
indulge  myself  in  giving  it  free  scope.  But 
the  occasional  restraint  which  he  found  im- 
posed upon  him  by  me,  during  our  short 
interviews,  could  not  counteract  the  mischief 
that  was  hourly  doing  in  the  nursery,  and 
in  his  mother's  dressing  room.  There  it 
was  that  the  seeds  were  sown  of  all  this  in- 
fantine arrogance.  More  than  two  thirds 
of  his  short  life  have  been  spent  in  the  en- 
joyment of  boundless  indulgence ;  and 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  dreadful  contrast 
which  he  recently  experienced  under  the 
barbarous  dominion  of  Manby,  I  rather 
wonder  how  it  was  possible  that  he  should 
survive  it,  than  feel  the  slightest  astonish- 
ment at  its  ravaging  effects.  Yet  tell  me, 
I  conjure  you  tell  me,  that  you  do  not  think 
his  temper  irremediably  injured  !" 
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)  means/'  cried  Mrs.  Somerville ; 

it  is  only  rendered  incapable  of  submit- 
ting to  what  is  vulgarly  denominated  petti- 
coat government." 

"  But  at  scarcely  five  years  old  he  is  too 
young  for  a  school — and  I  should  be  almost 
ashamed  of  asking  any  man  of  sense  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  tutor  to  such  a  baby." 

"  And  in  your  place,  my  lord,  I  am  riot 
sure  that  so  should  not  I! — But  listen  to  a 
plan  which  has  lately  occurred  to  me,  and 
•which  appears  to  me  more  and  more  feasi- 
ble the  longer  I  meditate  upon  it.     In  the 
village   which  adjoins  to  your  estate  and  to 
Mr.  Somerville's,  resides,  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  ;a  young  man   who   has  lately 
taken  orders,    and  aspires   to  the   humble 
office    of   curate    to   our   parish    minister. 
The  mother  of  this  deserving  youth,  had 
the  charge  of  educating  my  sister  Erington 
and  myself,  and  resided  under  my  father's 
roof,    for    that   purpose,    above  ten   years. 
An  acquaintance  of  so  long  standing  enables 
me,  of  course,  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
her  real  character,  and  never  was  there  a 
more  pure,    a.  .more    respectable,    a    move 
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blameless  one.  Her  daughter,  equally  well 
intentioned,  though  not  so  highly  culti- 
vated, is,  however,  an  admirable  domestic 
manager,  and  ever  ready  to  serve  and  oblige 
all  within  her  reach.  The  son  is  univer- 
sally well  spoken  of  for  his  moral  qualities^ 
and,  I  am  told,  is  an  excellent  scholar. 
They  occupy  a  small  house,,  or  rather  large 
eottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
The  mother's  little  income,  and  some  trifle 
inherited  from  his  father  by  the  young 
man,  frugally  maintains  them  all.  These 
excellent  souls,  my  lord,  it  has  struck  me, 
might  be  induced,  on  his  leaving  my  house, 
to  take  charge  of  your  little  Algernon. 
They  are  not  mercenary,  yet  some  addition 
to  their  circumstances  must  be  desirable  to 
them  ;  and  they  would  gratefully  delight  in 
complying  with  almost  any  request  which 
I  could  make  to  them.  Should  the  attempt 
to  effect  this  negociation  be  prosperous,  re- 
member that  Lord  Ossely  will  only  be  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from 
Mordington  Castle,  and  scarcely  half  so  far 
removed  from  Rosedown  Court." 

"  Say  no   more,  my  admirable  friend!" 
cried  the  Earl,  enchanted.     "  I  thought  it 
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but  just  to  hear  you  to  the  end,  though  half 
the  inducements  which  you  have  so  consi- 
derately enumerated  would  have  sufficed  to 
determine  me.  What  a  weight  of  anxiety 
you  have  removed  from  my  mind  !  How 
infinite  and  important  are  the  obligations 
which  I  owe  you !  Ah,  dearest  Mrs.  So- 
merville,  bring  this  meditated  plan  to  a 
happy  conclusion  as  speedily  as  yoa  cart. 
Write,  I  beseech  you,  without  delay  to  the 
deserving  family  which  you  have  described. 
Offer  them,  on  my  part,  carte  blanche ; — 
or  rather,  signify  to  me  yourself  the  terms 
which  I  ought  to  propose  to  them. — But  — 
for  where  will  be  an  end  of  my  encroach- 
ments upon  your  generous  friendship — but 
what  shall  I  do  with  my  little  Harriet  ?" 

"  Set  all  the  .wisest  and  most  discerning 
of  your  female  friends  to  work,  in  order  to 
find  out  for  her  a  respectable  and  experienced 
governess.  I  will  pay  myself  the  compli 
ment  of  joining  their  corps,  and  will  add  to 
their  enquiries,  the  most  diligent  researches 
in  my  power  to  make.  Should  we  be  suc- 
cessful, you  will  be  exempted  from  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  sending  both  your  children 
from  home  ;  and  Prince  Hal,  as  you  call 
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her,  may,  with  profit  to  herself,  and  plea- 
sure to  you,  be  a  constant  inmate  with  you, 
as  well  in  London  as  in  the  country. — And, 
now,  Lord  Ennerdale,  let  me  hope  that  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  I  should 
never  hav7e  volunteered  my  opinion  thus 
officiously,  had  I  seen  that  amidst  your  nu- 
merous connections,  you  possessed  any  ad- 
viser whom  you  were  in  habits  of  consulting, 
or  with  whom  you  apparently  wished  to 
discuss  this  truly  important  subject." 

"  The  only  individual  of  my  own  family," 
replied  the  Earl,  "  from  whom  I  could  ex- 
pect counsel,  or  solicit  assistance  on  such  a 
subject,  is  Lady  Ennerdale.  But  I  have 
been  deterred  from  applying  to  her,  by  the 
consciousness,  that  it  would  be  a  mortal 
offence  not  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  her 
judgment  whether  it  accorded  with  my  own 
feelings,  or  wholly  militated  against  them. 
I  may  commit  mistakes,  but  the  mortifica- 
tion of  discovering  that  I  have  done  so,  and 
the  trouble  of  repairing  them,  are  perhaps 
preferable  to  being  blindly  led  on — even  in 
the  right  path — at  the  peremptory  will  of 
others.  Continue  to  me,  therefore,  dear 
Mrs.  Somerville,  lae  protection  which  I  so 
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voluntarily  prize,  and  trust  to  the  presenti- 
ment I  have,  that,  like  mercy,  it  will  prove 
"  twice  blessed;" — it  will  bless  you,  the 
giver,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  happy 
consequences  which  it  produces, — and  us, 
Ihe  receivers,  when  we  experience  them." 

"  1  will  humbly  hope  that  it  may.  But 
now,  shall  I  ring  to  order  Lady  Harriet  and 
her  brother  to  be  brought  down  ?  You  have 
not  yet,  I  believe,  seen  them  to-day  r" 

"  After  so  long  a  conference,  you  win 
probably  be  glad  if  I  release  you  ;  I  will, 
therefore,  run  up  a  moment  to  them,  instead 
of  having  them  brought  down  to  me.  Fare- 
well, dearest  Mrs.  Somerville  ;  forgive  my 
having  taken  up  so  large  a  portion  of  your 
morning;  write  for  m-e,  I  entreat,  as  soon 
as  you  can,  into  the  country, — and,  above 
all,  be  indulgent  to  my  want  of  self-denial, 
and  as  Mr.  Somerville  has  asked  me  to  din- 
ner, prepare  yourself,  unless  you  prohibit 
it,  to  see  me  here  again  at  six  o'clock." 

"  Terrible !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Somerville, 
"  I  really  shall  be  compelled  to  wish  you 
had  a  wife  at  home,  to  take  the  trouble  of 
your  company  off  my  hands  !" 

"  Would  I  had,  were  she  but  of  your 
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chusing! — But,  even  then,  you  would  gain 
nothing  by  it,  for  my  wife  would  probably 
be  as  anxious  to  live  in  your  society  as  I 
am  myself." 

Saying  this,  he  ran  upstairs  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  his  children. 

On  quitting  them,  he  recollected,  as  he 
passed  the  room  in  which  his  recent  con- 
versation had  been  held.,  that  Lady  Isabella 
had  entrusted  him  with  a  message  about  an 
Opera  box  which  he  had  omitted  to  deliver* 
He  stepped  in  again  to  repair  the  failure, 
but  Mrs.  Somerville  was  gone..  The  mo- 
ment seemed  propitious  to  his  wish  of  de- 
positing without  being  observed,  the  ring 
and  broach  which  he  destined  for  Adela. 
They  were  sealed  up,  and  directed  to  her  in 
a  feigned  hand.  Her  work-box  stood  upon  i 
a  marble  table,  under  one  of  the  pier  glasses; 
— into  that,  he  hastily  dropped  his  anony- 
mous offering,  threw  down  the  lid,  and 
Immediately  quitted  the  house. 
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